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Start Year on Favorable Terms 


Iron and Steel Markets Face 1925 With Best Prospect of Any Year Since War— 
Demand Expands as Consumers Make Up for Conservative Buying— 


Prices Retain Firmness—Operating Rate Rises Slightly 


during the holiday season, the iron and steel 

market is resuming its brisk pace. Expanding 
demand, firm prices and increasing rate of production 
which have characterized the situation since mid-Nov- 
ember again are emphasized. 


A FTER a brief and unusually slight interruption 


A significant feature of the present market is the 
repetition of purchases by buyers who underestimated 
their needs when the original orders were booked. In 
steel plates and bars, and to a lesser extent in pig iron. 
consumers have had to increase their specifications for 
January shipments in order to make up for too con- 
servative ordering in December. 


Steelworks operations have increased slightly, especi- 
ally in Chicago and the valley where the rate of steel- 
making is almost one hundred per cent. The average 
for the entire country is estimated at from 85 to 99 
per cent of ingot capacity. The condition of Chicago 
mills is rapidly reaching a point where western con- 
sumers will be obliged to go to Pittsburgh, valley and 
eastern plants for rolled material. Under the present 
system of quoting, Pittsburgh prices, plus freight to 
western destination will prevail, meaning that certain 
consumers ordinarily served by Chicago mills will be 
placed at a disadvantage. 


As totals for 1924 are compiled, it becomes more 
and more evident that business finished stronger than 
was predicted during the low points of the year. Com- 
pared with the preceding 12 months, 1924 was a 77.5 
per cent year in pig iron production. Sales of finished 
steel were 83 per cent of the 1923 total, according to 
the expérience of one of the largest producers. The 
prominent position of railroads as buyers of steel is 
reflected in the total of 144,455 cars purchased in 1924 
as against 103,500 the year before. 


The price movement in pig iron con- 
ice. Tend tinues upward, with 50 cent advances 
in force in several selling districts. 

Upward No. 2 foundry and malleable now are 
held at a minimum of $24, Chicago 
and eastern iron is up in the same proportion. Fer- 
romanganese, recently advanced to $110, duty paid 
tidewater, is firm at that level. The coke market still 
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exhibits signs of distress and the price situation is 
confusing. 

Plates are holding their recent gain in prices, 
the spread now being 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Steel 
shapes and bars are firm at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Iron 
bars at Chicago are unusually active, permitting one 
mill to go on double turn. 

Semifinished material continues to show price firm- 
ness. At Pittsburgh $37 is the minimum on reroll- 
ing billets and slabs, while $39 is the bottom price 
for sheet bars, with $40 more nearly representative. 
Railroads continue to place orders for 
rolling stock and track material. 
Among car awards of the past week 
are 5000 for the Baltimore & Ohio 
and 1000 each for the Northern Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific. The Grand Trunk has 
ordered 13,000 tons of rails and the Kansas City 
Southern has awarded 12,000 tons. The United States 
Steel Products Co. has booked 7000 tons of rails for 
the South African railways. An increase in the price 
of track accessories is expected in the near future. 

The first indication of interest in iron ore require- 
ments for 1925 appeared this week when several con- 
sumers made reservations, the tonnage in most cases 
being materially heavier than last year. 

IroN TRADE REvIEW composite of fourteen leading 
iron and steel products is $40.92 a gain of 22 cents 
over the $40.70 of December 31. This is the highest 
total since May last year and is largely the result of 
stronger prices in pig iron and semifinished material. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’s estimate of 
December pig iron production, pub- 
lished last week, proved to be only 
21,067 tons low, the correct figure as 
compiled from reports from furnaces 
being 2,961,067 tons. This is a gain of nearly 450,000 
tons over November, and brings the total for 1924 
to 31,081,250 tons as compared with 40,025,850 tons 
produced in 1923. The improvement in December 
is emphasized by the fact that on the last day of the 
year 229 stacks were active as against 204 at the end 
of November. Pig iron output in December was at 
the rate of 34,800,000 tons annually. 


Rail Buying 


Continues 


Iron Output 
Gains 
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Cross Sections of Industry 


“Electric are welding is employed in practically every branch 
or division of the metalworking industry."—From ]RON TRADE 
REVIEW'S Survey, ‘Electric Arc Welding’. 
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Price Movement in Pig Iron Continues Strongly Upward—New 
Buying Moderate—Shipments Start Year with a Rush 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 6—The pig 
P= market is relatively dull, al- 

though it has not lost any of its 

strength. Foundry iron promises 
an additional early increase, the mini- 
mum now being $22.50. Some makers are 
quoting $23 for prompt or first quarter 
and $24 for second quarter on the No. 2 
grade. One producer quoting $22.50 
last week advanced 50 cents today. Sev- 
eral second quarter inquiries are out, 
including one for 1000 tons and one for 
750 tons monthly. 

The Pennsylvania railroad, Philadel- 
phia, through Montgomery Smith, pur- 
chasing agent, took bids until Jan. 7, 
on 2000 tons of foundry iron, silicon, 
2.50 to 3.00. 

Numerous smaller inquiries are for 
prompt first and second quarter delivery. 
Inquiries also are current from foundries 
that are not sufficiently covered. An 
item of strength is that various steel 
companies, including the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. are dropping out of the first 
quarter market. One sale of 500 tons 
of No. 2X iron is noted at $23.50. F. 
E. Myers, Ashland, O., is . understood 
to have bought a similar tonnage in the 
valley under that figure. Most foundry 
sales are in single carloads or 100 tons. 
Large tonnage inquiry for steelmaking 
iron is lacking. A local roll foundry 
purchased 100 tons of basic at $22.50 
valley, although basic is openly quoted 
elsewhere at $21.50, valley. Several small 
sales of bessemer still bring $22.50. The 
Duquesne Steel Foundry is in the market 
for first half requirements. 

Average sales prices of pig iron for 
December, as compiled by W. P. Snyder 
& Co. on basic and bessemer grades 
were $20.281 and $21.885 respectively. 
This is an increase of $1.601 on basic 
and $1.565 on bessemer over November. 


Foundries Hesitate To Buy 


Boston, Jan. 6.—While prices in Buf- 
falo and eastern Pennsylvania produc- 
ine districts remain firm, New England 
foundries for the moment are out of 
the market and sales during the past 
week have been few and far between, 
with practically nothing over 200 tons 
reported. A Massachusetts consumer 
recently bought 200 tons of No. 2X 
central Pennsylvania iron, (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon), at $23, furnace, or $27.92 deliv- 
ered. This is about the low point of 
the recent trading. Buffalo furnaces are 
practically all uniform at $23.50 for No. 


2X iron and $24.50 for No. 1X iron. 
One eastern Pennsylvania furnace is 
quoting $23.50, $24.50 and $25.50 re- 
spectively for the first three _ silicon 
grades. Conditions among foundries 
show improvement and most observers 
feel that a pig iron buying movement 
is in prospect. Foreign iron is offered 
New England melters and several small! 
sales of this have been made. 


New Inquiry Small 


New York, Jan. 6—Sales of pig 
iron during the past week aggregated 
around 10,000 tons in this territory. 
Activitiy has fallen off considerably. 
New inquiry is small. As a rule, con- 
sumers are busy with their inventories 
and not much further buying is ex- 
pected to materialize until after the 
middle of January. In the meantime, 
the market here continues strong and 
none of the makers is anxious to sell. 
The majority of them are substantially 
out of the market. Eastern foundry iron 
now is hard to get under $24 base 
furnace, with the prices on 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon grade ranging all the way 
from $24.75 to $25 furnace. The cur- 
rent figures on 2.75 to 3.25 silicon 
grade range from $25.50 to $26 furnace. 
Buffalo foundry is firm at $23 base fur- 
nace, plus 50 cents for 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con and plus $1 additional for 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon. Little foreign iron is be- 
ing sold at this time as far as known. 
It is expected that one of Wither- 
Sherman & Co.’s furnaces at 
Henry will be placed in blast 
week. 


Buffalo Firm at $23 


Buffalo, Jan. 6—Pig iron inquiry is 
estimated at 5000 to 10,000 tons. Some 
good lots are the subject of private 
negotiation. At least three lots are re- 
ceiving quotations from Buffalo makers 
this week, one of 5000 tons, another of 
4000 and another of about 1500, all 
foundry iron. Makers report New Eng- 
land consumers providing the bulk of 
the inquiry. All Buffalo furnaces are 
firm at $23 for No. 2 foundry iron 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon). For No. 2X (2.25 
to 2.75 silicon), $23.50 is asked, and on 
No. 1X, (2.75 to 3.25 silicon), the price 
is $24.50. One Buffalo maker this 
week withdrew all quotations on No. 1X 
and higher silicon grades in anticipation 
of higher prices. Sales of the New 
Year week are estimated to have ex- 
ceeded 10,000 tons. The Wickwire fur- 
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this 


naces which have been out of blast for 
many months may be placed in production 
some time in the second quarter, al- 
though this announcement is not official. 
Shipments Good; Prices Strong 
Cleveland, Jan. 6.—The year is start- 
ing with good shipments of pig iron, 
which is one of the promising indi- 
eations of prospective business. On 
the surface the market is quiet, not 
having picked up from the holiday 
lull. Sales by the interests with head- 
quarters here in the past week were 
approximately 15,000 tons. Business 
pending probably aggregates 50,000 
tons, in moderate size lots. It is 
considered rather early for much buy- 
ing for the second quarter. Mean- 
while prices are strong. Cleveland 
sellers point to the valley price as 
a base on which to figure at present. 
The freight rate from the valley is 
$1.76. One of the Cleveland makers 
is asking $23.50, furnace, for local or 
outside delivery. That would bring 
the price in the Cleveland area to 
$24, delivered. Another names this as 
its furnace price, or $24.50, delivered. 
These prices represent increases of 50 
cents to $1 in the week. The Cleve- 
land furnaces, however, are _practi- 
cally out of the market. A merchant 
furnace interest with headquarters here 
has made sales at $23, valley base. 
It booked around 5000 tons for its 
furnaces during the week. The $23 
price is stated to be general, apply- 
ing on delivery from all furnaces. The 
lake furnace price is $23, base. A 
western Pennsylvania stack also quotes 
this figure as its furnace price. A 
feature of the market is the increas- 
ing interest in basic. Among inquiries 
is one from the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., which is in the 
market for 10,000 tons for the sec- 
ond quarter. A local interest is quot- 
ing $23, furnace, on basic, while some 
valley furnaces are asking $22.50. 


Top Not Yet in Sight 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Northern malleable and 
foundry iron are strong at the new range 
of $24 to $24.50, furnace. The top of 
the market apparently is not yet in sight. 
One seller claims to have no price, but 
is considering individual tonnages as 
they come in. It is doubtful whether 
less than $25 could be done on tonnage 
for delivery late in the first quarter. 
Melters continue to press for deliveries. 
Shipments over the holidays failed to 








show the usual seasonal decline. Decem- 
ber shipments were a _ third greater 


than November’s. Every merchant stack 
in the Chicago district now is active ex- 
cept one at Mayville. It is predicted 
January production will be inadequate to 
meet demands. The second Federal stack 
has been blown in. Another Iroquois 
stack will be lighted this week. New 
business has been less spectacular than 
melters’ demands for shipments against 
contracts. Some melters have bought 
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Southern iron, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent sil- 
icon, has sold at $21 with the quotable 
range $20 to $20.50. Chicago iron is 
firm at $23.50 to $25, and the leading 
local producer is asking $24 to $24.50, 
f.o.b. Granite City. 


Furnaces Indifferent 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6—The past week’s 
pig iron selling was the smallest in 
cometime, but furnaces are comfor- 
table, due to the recent heavy business. 
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current schedules. Northern iron ranges 
from $22 to $22.50, Ironton base, while 
southern iron is firm at $20 Birming- 
ham, although the Tuscaloosa Co. is 
asking $20.50. It is reported that the 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will 
consider business for shipment in the 
second quarter at $21, furnace. The 


outstanding transaction of the week was 
the sale of 1000 tons of northern iron 
to the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. for 
its Pomeroy, O., plant. The tonnage 





for the third time for the first quarter. Furnaces either are out of the mar- was bought in southern Ohio at $22.50 
An unusual spot demand is believed to ket or indifferent toward selling. A base. The Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, 
be developing and may not reach the price of $24, base furnace, now seems Ky., closed on its inquiry for 300 tons 
peak until February. A local car wheel the minimum on foundry iron, plus of low phosphorus iron, while three 
foundry placed 10,000 tons. Several 5000- $1 differentials for silicon. On some _ foundries at Richmond, Ind., jointly 
ton orders also are reported sold. South- second quarter tonnages $25, base fur- bought 400 tons of northern iron for 
Sets 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Jan. 7, Dec., cee., Sen, gan, 7, Dec.- Oct., Jan, 
1925 1924 1924 1924 1925 1924 1924 1924 
PIG IRON ’ 
‘ FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
— r valley, del., Pitts 24.26 23.51 Bi:7 24.66 : 
~ sagged tas SS 24 vt aa ous Gees aan Beams, Pittsburgh ............. 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.50 
QSIC, VWRUEY ccccvcscscvvcceces 21. 20./5 0 21. 7 . ye a 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 24.25 23.25 20.00 22.50 oe + Sona te aehihar hi» « 2.33 ae iar aan 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts....... 23.76 22.61 21.26 24.16 “egy ve ig St ance eg ~_ — 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 24.00 22.40 20.50 23.70 ck Sater ney sine eae Le: ee wae _ pe 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 20.00 19.80 17.50 21.60 nit ’ —e Chi ax aan 4 saci — ep 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 22.00 21.80 20.00 22.90 Sean, ak a ~ ye aper agen 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 a ee ee ee ee Se eee 
Poe: ns a oi : Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.95 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.. 25.76 24.88 21.36 24.26 Sheet No. 28. Pitest h a 
Molleable, valley «........<..- 22.00 21.10 19.50 22.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.75 4.65 4.60 4.95 
‘ <p ‘ a * Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago.. 3.75 3.75 3.65 4.10 
BiaTennee, CRICRRO 0 cccvecnsccas 24.00 22.40 20.50 23.70 Siesee tik onl OF 10, Chi 2.85 gs wae * 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 ating iy eae Sahin nollie oa jee eee 
: 2 pote 3 ae ad ae Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago 4.90 4.90 4.75 5.20 
Gray forge, val., del Pittsburgh 23.26 22.01 20.7 23.56 a : . 
E e peg a a vi Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.85 2.80 2.75 3.00 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 114.79 109.79 104.79 113.79 . : 
Wire nails, Chicago ........00. 3.00 3.00 2.90 3.35 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 39.00 37.75 37.20 42.50 COKE 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 39.00 37.75 37.20 42.50 Connellsville furnace, ovens 4.50 3.70 3.00 3.80 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 37.00 35.60 36.60 40.00 Connellsville foundry, ovens 5.72 4.60 4.00 4.35 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 35.60 36.60 40.00 OLD MATERIAL 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 22.50 21.00 18.40 21.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.40 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 21.00 20.50 17.20 18.15 
Steel bars, Chicago ........+- 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ... 19.75 18.65 16.25 17.40 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.32 2.32 2.32 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .... 21.5 20.10 18.75 20.10 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.42 2.32 2.57 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 19.75 18.75 15.95 17.50 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 21.75 19.90 17.20 18.90 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Jan. 7, 1925 Dec. 31, 1924 Dec., 1924 October, 1924 Jan., 1924 Jan., 1915 
$40.92 $40.70 $40.21 $38.65 $43.26 $21.90 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











ern iron is unchanged at $20, Birming- 
ham, but sales are light. Charcoal iron 
is unchanged at $26, furnace. Low phos- 
phorous iron is $34 to $34.50, delivered. 
One western maker of silveries virtually is 
out of the market. The quotation on 
14 per cent has been advanced by one 
maker to $42. 


St. Louis Melters Buying 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—Sellers of pig iron 
are concerning themselves principally 
with shipments as there have been nu- 
merous requests for expedited deliveries 
and some anticipations of January 
quotas. Some melters who believed 
their stocks would easily carry them to 
the middle of January find themselves 
in need. 

Prices continue strong, and premiums 
for spot shipment have been obtained in 
a number of recent transactions. No. 2 


nace has been done. Two sales of 
round lots of basic in the past week 
establish this grade at $24 to $24.50 
delivered. Moderate sales of low phos- 
phorus at unchange prices are noted. 


It is learned fully 25,000 tons of 
English low phosphorus iron was 
sold during recent selling move- 
ment along the Atlantic coast around 
$25.25 to $26 duty paid tidewater. 
Now it is difficult to shade 
$26.50. Virginia foundry iron continues 
at $24 to $25, base furnace, plus 
50-cent silicon differentials. 


Market Is Less Atcive 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—While the pig iron 
market is strong, business is not as 
active as before the holidays. Offer- 


ings by furnaces are plentiful and special 
efforts are being made to place addi- 
tonnages. 


tional Prices are steady at 





prompt shipment. Other sales ranged 
trom a carload to 150 tons. 


Southern Market Strong 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 5.—It is un- 
derstood several round tonnages of pig 
iron have been sold by southern furnace 
interests. Prices range from $20 to 
$20.50, base furnace. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. has blown in two: 
furnaces and is now starting work on 
another furnace. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is getting the old 
Oxmoor blast furnace in condition for 
operation. The furnace has not been in 
blast since the war. Within 90 days the 
company’s new steel mill, with four open 
hearth furnaces, will be ready for opera- 
tion and there will be extra requirements 
for basic iron. Fifteen blast furnaces in 
Alabama are on foundry iron, nine on 
basic and one on ferromanganese. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley ..... cece: 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 
RS aes ee 
i} Basic, Pittsburgh 

MOOG, “ BUMOIO! 6 sc dikns>sracce 
Basic del., eastern Pa. ...... 
Malleable, valley ........... 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. 

Malleable, SIS «ea dace os 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa... 


$22.50 to 23.00 


24.26 to 24.76 
21.50 to 22.50 


- 23.26 to 24.26 


22.50 to 23.00 
24.00 to 24.50 


24.26 to 24.76 


. 24.00 to 24.50 


24.00 to 24.50 
23.00 
25.50 to 27.01 








FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

















Ferrosilicon, 
tract freight allowed 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 
No. 2X,. eastern del., Phila.. 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston. 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .... 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail 
BOG. WOE)! doin ins cs<3 i & 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila...... 


50 ner cent con- 


eeneee 


Ferrotungsten standard. cents 
per pound contained ; 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 


No. 2 Northern ........- 1.75 to2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry.. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No; 22. HGSter 3 sccncces S79 Wan 
INO. 1 CRBOREO bc ccvaecces ROS 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 26.76 to 27.26 
NO, “U2, ORO... <pctece nes 24.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .... 24.26 to 24.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo..... 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago . 24.00 to 24.50 


24.00 to 24.50 
22.00 to 23.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
24.76 to 25.26 


23.50 
27.91 to 28.41 
20.00 to 20.50 
24.05 
27.80 
26.01 
26.01 


26.91 
24.17 to 25.17 
24.50 to 25.50 
29.67 to 30.17 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 to 30.54 
No. 2x, Virginia, Boston .. 30.42 to 30.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa .... 24.00 to 25.00 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. .. 23.26 to 24.26 
Low phos., standard, valley.. 29.00 to 29.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 26.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, fur- 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent; $32.50; 10 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 
$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50; 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per 
cent, $44.50 

Ferroalloys 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 

per cent, tidewater, or fur- 

nace first hand and resale $110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

DOCU. 5 ov 85.0p0 bb o0% eevee 114.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or  tide- 

| re err’ VEE eee eee 31.00 to 33.00 


85.00 


. 85.00 to 87.00 


per pound contained, del.. 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to analysis 3.60 to 3.75 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton 200.00 
Duty paid. 
Coke 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville, furnace ...... 4.25 to 6.00 
Connellsville foundry ...... 5.50 to 6.50 
New river foundry ......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Wise ccunty furnace ....... 4.00to 4,25 
Wise county foundry ..... 4.50 to 5.00 


Alabama. furnace .....00c0e0 4.00 to 4.50 
Alabama foundry ......... 4.50 to 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 11,50 
Foundry, St. Louis ....... “e 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama .......... 4.56to 5.00 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .$37.00 to 38.00 
Philadelphia 42.80 to 43.80 


er ere eee rae a 35.00 to 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 42.00 to 43.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 47.80 to 48.80 


SHEET BARS 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown .. 39.00 to 40.00 
SLABS 
PIE Ve aeukee vekced eucs 37.00 to 38.00 
Yotutigatown  .300453 0s cavizss 36.00 0057.00 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
PIGRPUED * 4is6 0.005 0 e6ec ene des $48.00 
CN 600 os Ws 23d cet es eo cen 48.00 
i a OPT Peres ee 49.00 to 51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Cniversal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to2.10c 


Structural Shapes 


Prices per pound 


Pattee: ce dico.s Muda scm xe owe 2.10c 
RUMI. ~ 6 5 0050400000 0d 2.32¢ to 2.42¢ 
TOO. ROE, |b x6age Fees venen 2.34c to 2.44c 
SEM Sevisecackavetwerens 2.20¢ 
CROVGTIE ng 6k cv ctioseesuvarar® 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham ......s-ssesceers 229 tO 2.30C 


Pittsburgh 


PREBGCIGINA cc ccccccseesecsse 2.32¢ to 2.42c 
ON re 2.34c to 2.44c 
COMME oc ieiso ver seasWea wend 2.20¢ 
CAM OIIINE ong 65.45-006:066 26 H6 68% 2.14c to 2.19¢ 
DUWIERRAM 2, ocicviictvetwers 2.20c to 2.30c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ..... 2.32c to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34c to 2.44c 
Chicago, soft steel: .......-.. 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ...... 2.29c 
Birmingham, soft steel 


... 2.25¢ to 2.30¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 


2.90c to 4. _ 
2.1 


Chicago, rail steel .......... 2. Ose 
ee RE © vr ae 050 we 6 1.90c to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.47¢ 
New York, common iron.... 2.49c 
Chicago, common iron ..... 2.00c to 2.05c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 


Prices per pound f.o.b. mills 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 3 in. 2.40c to 2.50c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 sree, 

pe ly aS See > . 2.75¢ to 3.75c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .........- 2.40c to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality... 2.25¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier. 

base, Pittsburgh, ‘Cleveland 4.15¢c 


Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 
higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 


or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 

CNG.) CEAOREE 66s bbe csdnns 2.80c 

RAGE CORONER centr seated 3.05¢ 
Steel shafting, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.80c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; and 
Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $42 00 


43.00 


Standard open-hearth rails, mill 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 182; WAREHOUSE, ORE, PAGE 178; NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 
27.00 to 32.50 


Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .. 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .... 
Angle bars, Chicago base .. 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- inch 
and smaller, Pittsburgh. . ‘ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .. 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard. . 
Track bolts, Ce s xsacies's 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh 
Tie plates, Chicago . 


27.00 to 


3.75¢ to 


eeeeee 


184 


30.00 
1.80¢c 
2.75¢ 
2.90¢ 


3.20¢ 
3.25¢ 
2.90¢ 
4.00c 
3.90¢ 


2.35¢ to 2.50¢ 


35¢ 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices for 


carlots. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


WOR 5 Mat ss 5 cae if oe ee Ke 2.85¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.10c 
ONE LIES, duve.woek Suh-eie oats 2.60¢ 
Anteeied WHE. iiecisvcvceus 2.75¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage . 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ........ 3.30¢ 
Barbed wire galvanized .... 3.55¢ 
yw ee eee eee 3.30¢ 
Galvanized staples ......... 3.55¢ 
Coated nails, count keg 2.25¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . $20.56 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., $2 per 
ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 


Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson, 


Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 


Prices per pound 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh base.... 3.50c to 3.60c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.82c to 3.92c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.70¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered.. 3.75¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base 3.60¢ 
NG. 20; Cate. DO. 4s knees 3.70c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base 4.75¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.92c to 5.07c¢ 
No. 28, Gary Indiana Harbor 4.85c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered... 4.90c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base . 2.70¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 3.02c to 3.12c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80c 
No. 10, ‘Chicago, delivered.. 2.85¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base 4.75¢ 
Tin Plate 
_ Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base........ $5.50 


Ind. base 
Iron and Steel Pipe 


ary, 


10 cents higher 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


to Jobbers in Carloads 


1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 


30 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 


Black Galv, 
62 50% 


13 
Iil., 


2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 


delivered 2% 
higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


points less and $5 per ton 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional—f.o.b. 
Steel 3% to 3%-inch - 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch...... 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% 


Pittsburgh Mills 


5 
to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.00¢ to 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ...... 


6.25¢ 
: 15c 
.90c 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price per pound, Pittsburgh base 
A. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel) . de 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65c to 
6100 (chrome vanadium).. 4.56c to 


4.75¢ 
3.75¢ 
4.75¢ 


6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.15c to 3.50c 


Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, 
net ton bar 


2%-inch, $5 higher. 


gross ton at 
rice; under 4 x 4 to 2% x 


Chicago base $2 per ton above Pittsburgh. 
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Scrap Strong and Quiet 


Prices Advancing on Each Sale as Melters Cover Aggregate of Heavy 
Tonnage—Level Being Raised Steadily—Supply Moderate 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 182 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Dealers in iron and 
steel scrap have been paying each other 


and the railroads as high as $20.25 for 
heavy melting steel but the top price 
yet paid by a consumer is $20. The 
supply of steel, like that of other 
grades, is diminishing and this is a de- 
cided bull factor. Comparatively little 
steel is left in yards. 

Both the cast grades are much more 
active and No. 1 machinery has moved 
up to $23 to $23.50. Activity in mal- 
leable is fair, with the railroad grade 


advanced to $21 to $21.50. The low phos 
grades are quiet. 

The iron and steel scrap 
a whole is on the level of 
$20.25 for heavy melting steel. 
offerings include 4150 tons by the 
Central and 2200 tons by the G. 
Jenings Co. 

Eastern Users Buying 

New York, Jan. 6.—Fully 15,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel have been bought 
by some of the larger consumers dur- 
ing the past week, including the Lukens 


market as 
$19.75 to 
Railroad 
Illinois 


W. 


Steel Co., the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., the Eastern Steel Co., and the 
Worth Steel Co. Dealers are covering 


ov shipments to Claymont, Del., at $20.50, 
delivered; to Conshohocken, Pa., $19.50; 
to Coatesville, Pa., and Pottsville, Pa., 
$20. On shipment of railroad steel or 
the equivalent to Bethlehem, they are 
paying around $18.50, delivered. Demand 
at the moment is active, most mills being 
covered about 30 days ahead. The local 
dealers’ market on mixed borings and 
turnings is strong, on buying for ship- 
ment to Birdsboro, Pa., at around $14.50 
to $15, delivered. 


Market Reflects Strength 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6.—Iron and steel 
scrap reflects all the characteristics 
of a strong market. Consumers are 
getting large shipments on high priced 
orders. and in some cases dealers are 
asked to.discontinue shipments tempor- 
arily. On old low priced orders, ship- 
ments are correspondingly small. Large 
dealers similarly complain of the dif- 
ficulty of getting shipments from 
small dealers on low price contracts. 
Generally small dealers are holding 
scrap and it is more difficult to buy 
than in a long time. Large consumers 
bought little during the past week and 


as a result small lots here and there 
came onto the market at somewhat 
lower prices but the level generally 
is unchanged and some grades are 
higher. 
Pittsburgh Market Steady 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—After a _ recent 
flurry in the scrap market, the trade 


has settled back into another quiet period 
of waiting. Adjustments are being made 
and some shipments on contracts are 
getting ahead. During the past two weeks 
or so, about 75,000 tons of steel scrap 
were bought by four mills in this dis- 
trict, the heavy melting steel bringing 
$22 to $22.50. Mills in the Warren- 


Massillon-Canton, O., territory are under- 
to have paid $22.50 to $23 and 


stood 


sellers believe that the next’ transactions 
will be upon similar bases here although 


these are npt expected to develop be- 
fore the end of January or early in 
February. Some activity is noted ~ in 


cast grades, cast iron borings being up 
$1, to $17.50 to $18. Heavy breakable 
cast has advanced 50 cents, to $19 to 
$19.50. Railroad malleable, agricultural! 
malleable and stove plate are up 50 
cents per ton and some sales of rails 
for rolling have been made at a 50- 
cent advance from the previous selling 
price, at $23 to $23.50. The atest 
sales of bundled sheets brought $19.50 
to $20, previous ones to a sheet producer 
on the Ohio river having been at about 
$19.25. 

The Pennsylvania railroad closes bids 
tomorrow on 35,383 tons including 4065 
tons of heavy melting steel, 3250 tons of 
wheels, 3830 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 
wrought, and 7275 tons of unsorted steel 


car and locomotive tender material. 
A supplementary list offers 1923 tons 
additional. 


Speculation at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 7.—Although new busi- 
ness is not developed with the new 
year as rapidly as dealers had anticipated 
with minor exceptions material is firmly 
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held and there is considerable specula- 
tion in anticipation of advances. Little 
inquiry for heavy melting steel is ap- 


parent. Dealers have made _ purchases 
of No. 1 steel as high as $20.50, but 
only in relatively small quantities. 


Whether these purchases were of a specu- 
lative nature or whether the tonnage was 
for delivery on unfilled contracts was 
not stated. One melter will pay $16.75 
for stove plates, according to reports. 
No. 1 busheling commands a top price 
in this district, sales having been made 
at $18.50 and possibly at $19. Car 
wheels are strong at $20.50 and upwards. 
There is no great demand for other ma- 
terial although nominal price changes of 
25 to 50 cents a ton are announced 
by dealers. 


Cincinnati Market Quiet 


Cincinnati Jan. 5.—Little of interest 
is apparant in the iron and steel scrap 
market here. Some buying is being done 
in small lots to fill immediate require- 
ments, but steel works are not buying 
in large quantities, although dealers still 
have some contracts on which shipments 
are to be made. While dealers differ 
there is no doubt the market presents 
a stronger front than before the holiday 
season. Dealers have marked up their 
lists an average of 50 cents a_ ton. 
Heavy melting steel is quoted at $16.50 
to $17 per gross ton, Cincinnati, the 
highest level in several months. A fair 
demand exists here for short rails, while 
iron rails are a drug on the market. 
Many dealers are buying materials 


(Concluded on Page 136) 


Need More Semitinished 


Inquiries for Additional Lots Coming Out for Finishing Mills Not 
Fully Covered—Valley Producers Sold Up—Prices Strong 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 127 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 6.—Producers 
of semifinished material in this district 
are sold out for first quarter on all 
grades. Inquiry for billets, slabs and 
sheet bars is lacking but if steel were 
available no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in turning tonnages of these com- 
modities. In the absence of inquiry 
sheet bars are quotable at $40, billets 
under 4 x 4 inches and slabs at $38.50 
and small billets at $40, Youngstown. 


Inquiring for Additional Lots 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—Conversion mills 
while buying heavily for this quarter are 
even at this early date finding that they 
have not anticipated sufficient tonnage. 
In many cases their enterprises are im- 
proving each week and their consumption 
is mounting beyond expectations. Smaller 
mills are inquiring for additional lots 
of sheet bars, billets or slabs in amounts 
up to 500 tons or slightly larger at a 
time. More important mills are asking 
for lots of 1000 tons or more. Some 
cannot obtain any more tonnage from 
their regular source of supply, several 
mills being filled up for their entire .out- 
put during the first quarter. Prices 
are manifesting considerable strength 
and while $38 possibly may soon be the 
minimum on rerolling billets and_ slabs,, 
$37 is quoted as the present minimum 
on large tonnages. From $1.50 to $2 
is named as a size differential. Forg- 
ing billets at $5 higher are fairly active 





as regards specifications against con- 
tracts. New business is slight. Sheet 
bars are quoted at $39 to $40, with the 


possibility of the lower figure shortly 
disappearing. New wire rod orders are 
scarce although shipments are going 


ahead on contracts at lower figures prior 
to the recent advance to the $48 price. 
Skelp cannot now be had at less than 
2.00c and some are quoting 2.10c or 
higher. Inquiries are scarce, most nego- 
tiations being between producers and 
their customers. 


Billet Sales Small 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6.—Billet sales 
involve only small or moderate lots. 
Rerollers are firm at $37 to $38, base 
Pittsburgh, with the higher price paid 
in some instances. Forging billets are 
$42 to $43, Pittsburgh. Some steel- 
makers refuse to sell billets, due to 
need for steel in their own finishing 
mills. Wire rods are $47 to $48 Pitts- 
burgh. 


Sheet Bars Sold at $40 


Cleveland, Jan. 6.—Strength features 
the market for semifinished material, al- 


though current buying is light. On a 
small tonnage of sheet bars for ship- 
ment into the Pittsburgh district the 


price of $40 Cleveland, applied during 
the past week. It is understood this 
was a sample lot, the buyer wishing to 
contract for a larger tonnage on the 
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same basis provided the first shipment is 
satisfactory. The seller booking this 
order holds to $40, Cleveland or valley, 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs. 


Fetrosilicon Higher 


Advance on 50 Per Cent Grade Is 
$2.50—Ferromanganese Steady 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 127 


New York, Jan. 6 —Business in 
ferromanganese has not picked up and 
sales are averaging several hundred 
tons per day. The price is firm at 
$110 duty paid tidewater. Only small 
sales have been made in Spiegeleisen 
during the past week. The market in 
this metal continues at $31 to $33 
furnace for the 20 per cent grade. 

The price of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
has been advanced $2.50 a ton to $85, 
delivered. Sales have been made at 
the new price, both for immediate 
shipment and over the remainder of 
the year. One of the makers of 14 
to 16 per cent ferrosilicon has ad- 
vanced its quotation $2 to $44, furnace, 
but another large maker continues to 
quote $42, furnace. Prices of other 
alloys are unchanged as_ published. 
Indian chrome ore has been offered at 
$19 a long ton, c.if. Atlantic port, 
for February-March shipment from 
India. Wolframite sold in substantial 
lots at $9 a short ton unit. 


Users Well Covered 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—Since practically 
all consumers of ferroalloys are under 
contract, it is only on occasions that a 
user finds it necessary now to enter the 
market. These contracts are mostly for 
first quarter although some run through 
second quarter. One order was received 
by a domestic producer of ferromangan- 
ese this past week involving 125 tons. 
On this order, practically the first since 
the price advance went into effect, the 
new figure of $110, Atlantic seaboard 
base, was obtained. Importers report 
some small sales of English material 
likewise at $110, c.if. Atlantic seaboard. 
One inquiry now current calls for 1214 
tons; $130 or $135 is quoted on such 
small lots. While 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon contracts were taken, largely for 
the entire year, at $82.50 the spot mar- 
ket quotation now is $85, freight al- 
lowed, but only one or two single car- 
load inquiries are coming out. The 
two large producers are sold out for 
several months which makes for scarc- 
ity. The Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., both bought 
twice as much for 1925 as they did for 
1924. 

Ferrotungsten is quoted at 92 cents 
minimum although some offers at 90 
cents and lower continue to be made 
elsewhere. One sale of 1000 pounds 
made here late last week was at $1.15. 
Ferrovanadium is scarce. While one 
inquiry for 5000 pounds came out last 
week and one interest quoted $3.60, the 
delivery promised was not satisfactory 
so the order went elsewhere. Spiegel- 
eisen continues . to manifest price 
strength, mainly because producers are 
well obligated and are not interested in 
additional business except at higher fig- 
ures. Two or three orders involving 100 
to 300 tons were taken and one involv- 
ing 600 tons of 19 to 21 per cent ma- 
terial for first half brought $33. 
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Coke Situation Confused 


Some Distress Sales Caused by Resumption of Ovens Without Suf- 
ficient Backlogs—More Furnaces in Market for First Quarter 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The beehive 
coke situation still is confused. Spot 
market sales are noted around $5 
and $5.25. Others at prices below 
$4.25 reflect distress features. One 
sale involving 85 carloads brought 


$4; another of 20 carloads $4.10, and a 
third of 20 carloads $4.15 to $4.25. 
The regular spot market is quoted $4.25 
to $5. One sale for export involving 
640 tons shows a seaboard omnia is fig- 
ure equivalent to slightly above $5 Con- 
nellsville. Some producers starting ovens 
without backlogs have been forced to 
make sales at concessions. Steel com- 
panies continue to buy filling-in tonnages. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. purchased a 
large tonnage for first quarter. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. bought a smaller lot 
last week below $5. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. is expected to buy a 
large tonnage this week. The Hanna 
Furnace Co. closed a tonnage for first 
half, details being withheld. It is under- 
stood the price was above $5. Several 
furnaces, including the Sharpsville are 
in the market for second quarter. Some 
producers are disinclined to quote that 
far ahead. Others are naming $5.50 and 
$6. Limited tonnage is available for 
first quarter at $5, making the contract 
market quotable at $5 to $6. Foundry 
coke activity is growing somewhat. A 
few spot sales are noted at $5 to $6. 
Two single carloads are bringing the 
maximum figure. The contract market 
is quoted at $5.50 to $6.52. Contracis 
for four and six carloads respectively 
have been taken at $5.35 plus $1 for the 
wage clause. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Dec. 27 
was 162,710 tons, as compared with 
151,170 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


New England Price Holds 


Boston, Jan. 6—By-product coke still 
is offered New England foundries at 
$11.50 delivered despite advances in bee- 
hive prices and gradual improvement in 
foundry activity. Shipments are re- 
ported as well sustained by the local 
producers. 


Price Tendency Is Upward 


New York, Jan. 6.—Connellsville spot 
beehive foundry coke continues to tend 
upward. The present range as reflected 
in business here is $5.25 to $6, Connells- 
ville. The market is not considered as 
having become stabilized at this level. 
The volume of business in spot foundry 
coke has improved here but still is only 
fair. Medium sulphur furnace coke now 
is being quoted at $4.25 to $4.50, Con- 
nellsville. On standard by-product found- 
ry coke the market continues $10.41 de- 
livered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey consuming points; this level 
has prevailed since April 1, 1924. 


Foundry Specifications Heavy 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—Coke sales are 
confined chiefly to small lots for 
prompt. shipment. The largest recent 


transaction involves 1000 tons of Poca- 
hontas furnace coke for a Virginia 


pig iron producer at a price said to 
be $4 ovens. Foundry coke specifica- 
tions for January already exceed those 


for December by a good margin. Pro- 
duction is increasing in the Wise 
county and New River districts. Sales 
of Connellsville coke are not so pro- 
nounced as before the holiday  sea- 
son. Prices on all grades and va- 
rieties remain unchanged. The  pro- 


ducer of Indianapolis by-product coke 
has announced a continuation of its 
present prices for shipment this month. 


Foundry Demand Brisk 


St. Louis, Jan. 5—Demand for coke 
continues brisk, with foundry grades 
particularly active. A large volume of 
contracting for 1925 requirements is 
noted, mainly, in the form of renewals 
with by-product manufacturers. The 
increased melt of pig iron is reflected in 
a heavier call for prompt delivery. By- 
product producers report an excellent 
movement of industrial coke, with 
smelters and water gas interests taking 
large tonnages. 


Market in South Improving 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 5—New coke 
business is noted and producers in this 
district believe the market is improving. 
Quotations continue at $4.50 to $5.00. 
Local consumption shows signs of reviv- 
ing. Work will start before the end 
of this month on the 57 oven by-prod- 
uct coke oven plant for the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. at East Thomas near 
the company’s blast furnaces. The 25 
additional ovens of the Alabama By- 
products Corp. will be completed by 
March 1. Upwards of 40 by-product 
ovens are under repairs in the Bir- 
mingham district. 


Coolidge To Hear of Law 


Enforcement Work 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., will preside over the 
committee that is to breakfast with 
President Coolidge at the White House 
Jan. 8. The president will be siven a 
report of the annual, meeting and dinner 
of the Citizen’s Committee of One Thou- 
sand for Law Enforcement. The annual 
meeting of the committee will be held 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 7, at. the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, and will be 
followed by the dinner. The purpose of 
the meeting is to arouse the country to 
a realization of the increasing need for 
law observance. 


Wickwire Plans Effective 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. has 
announced that sufficient bonds have now 
been deposited to make effective the re- 
organization plans which have been un- 
der consideration for some time. The 


total of bonds deposited has reached $10,- 
200,000 and funds sufficient to meet the 
January interest payment have been set 
aside. 
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Bar Delivery Drops Back 


Mills Find Difficulty in Giving Satisfactory Delivery Dates—Price 
Firm at 2.10c, Chicago and Pittsburgh—Better Iron Demand 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 127 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Rolling schedules for 
first quarter are not yet so tight that 
special needs of regular buyers of soft 
steel bars cannot be filled but in gen- 
eral business now being taken is for de- 
livery 45 to 60 days hence. One interest 
is now taking only fill-in tonnage over 
first quarter and is not considering sec- 
ond quarter business. Another interest 
is taking orders at 2.10c, Chicago, but 
with delivery in turn. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mills are taking more business in the 
so-called neutral territory owing to de- 
ferred delivery by Chicago district mills. 
Mills claim 2.10c, Chicago, as their mini- 
mum on soft steel bars. 

Improvement in bar iron is conveyed 
by one local mill going to double turn 
yesterday. Demand for bar iron is not 
heavy but it is considerably in excess of 
early December. Bar iron is quoted at 
2.00c to 2.05c, Chicago. 

Rail steel bar business opened the week 
better than the average of the last half 
of December. The quotation still is 2.00c, 
mill, or 2.03c, delivered Chicago. 


Specifying Is Renewed 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—After a temporary 
lull in specifications over the holidays, 
merchant steel bar sellers again are ac- 
tive and customers are sending in addi- 
tional shipping instructions. One office 
reports that between the two holidays 
practically nothing was done but imme- 
diately thereafter several specifications 
for 200 to 1000 tons apiece were re- 
ceived. Some buyers of merchant steel 
bars are finding their own business has 
improved beyond anticipation and they 
find it necessary to order more material. 
The mills already are experiencing difh- 
culty in naming satisfactory delivery dates 
prior to April 1 on some of the popular 
sizes. Quotations are firm at 2.10c, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district mills. 

Refined iron bars are quoted at 2.90c 
to 3.00c, with a tendency to obtain the 
maximum figure on everything but ex- 
ceedingly attractive orders. The buy- 
ing rate is improving and the industry 
is much encouraged over prospects for 
1925. Special refined iron is quoted at 


4.00c to 4.50c. 
Sales Gain 30 Per Cent 


Cleveland, Jan. 6.—In common with 
plates and some other forms of fin- 
ished material, steel bars are being 
sought by manufacturers who under- 
estimated their requirements when they 
specified their January shipments from 
the mills. As a result, first quarter 
bookings are being revised and in many 
cases the corrected tonnage is con- 
siderably above that originally ordered. 
New business is developing rapidly, 
particularly in the automotive and 
general manufacturing fields. Prices 
are firm at 2.10c, Pittsburgh or 
2.29c, Cleveland. The closing by 
local sellers of last month’s books re- 
vealed the fact that December sales 
ranged from 30 to 40 per cent ahead 
of November's business. 


Cold Finishing Activity High 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The number of 
specifications from cold bar finishers on 


merchant bars, bears out their own 
statements that their business has im- 
proved. Customers are specifying freely 
against first quarter contracts on cold 
finished material, almost every consum- 
ing line being active. While the majority 
of shipments are being billed at 2.70c, the 
firm current market level is 2.80c and 
applies on any new business. One or two 
makers report a fair aggregate tonnage 
at this price during the past week or two. 


Auto Makers Ready To 
Buy Bolts, Nuts 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 184 


Chicago, Jan. 6—While it is too early 
to gage the first quarter, orders entered 
for bolts and nuts so far have been good. 
Both automobile and the farm implement 
industries appear to be improving, though 
slowly. Ford is due in the market this 
week. Hudson-Essex has an inquiry out, 
while Dodge has just bought and Chev- 
rolet is specifying against its contracts. 
Users are accepting the new first quarter 
prices, according to makers, and the mar- 
ket is firm on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 
off for large machine bolts. 


Nut, Bolt Shipments Large 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—While specifications 
on nuts and bolts are perhaps slower 
than in December, shipments are higher 
this month. Producers are able to op- 
erate at 70 per cent of capacity on the 
average and may increase before the 
quarter is out. While much of the cur- 
rent business is on old contracts, some 
new business is coming in at the new 
delivered price, with which customers 
appear to be well satisfied. 

In rivets, fair orders are coming 
through in carload quantities or larger 
and makers have enough business ahead 
to operate at 60 per cent or higher for 
five or six weeks. The 2.60c figure remains 
firm and may last throughout the quarter. 


Order Volume Is Good 


Cleveland, Jan. 6—Bolt and nut 
makers are receiving a good volume 
of business and an advance of about 
5 per cent in prices is likely within 
a short time. For the present, how- 
ever, prices are firm at 50, 10 and 5 
off to 50, 10 and 10 per cent off on 


large machine bolts. 

Demand for rivets has improved 
considerably and _ prices are firm. 
Fourth quarter contracts have been 


fairly heavy and prospects are bright 
for continued improvement in buying. 


Specify Heavily in Hoops 
* HOOP PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Some of the larg- 
est specifications coming to hot strip 
producers here are in hoop and band 
sizes. One of these received last week 
involved almost 300 tons for immediate 
rolling. There is a fair sprinkling of 
orders of this character and hoop and 
band demand is considered better than for 
regular hot strips: The market is 
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quoted at 2.40c to 2.50c, the latter apply- 
ing on the specific tonnage above re- 
ferred to. 


Tin Plate Bought 


Large Can Maker Takes Requirements 
—Second Orders Expected 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 127 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—Producers of tin 


plate continue to receive specifications, 
practically all customers having booked 


heavily for first quarter and some for 


first half. Shipments are proceeding 
at a high rate now that inventories 
have been taken. The American -Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. already has obligated 
itself for first half as far as Gary, Ind., 
mills are concerned but has some 
room for second quarter business at 
some of its Pittsburgh district plants. 
Before the quarter is out, it is expected 
that can companies, oil companies and 
other users will find that they have 
underestimated their requirements and 
will have to buy more tin plate. A 
few inquiries are developing from 
abroad involving up to 50,000 base 
boxes or more. The domestic price as 
announced for first quarter only, is 
unchanged at $5.50 per base box of 
100 pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
mills. Operations suffered somewhat 
during the holidays but the leading 
interest is back to slightly above 70 
per cent and the independents are av- 
eraging around 85 per cent, one or 
two running practically full. 


Big Order By Can Maker 


New York, Jan. 6—The American 
Can Co.’s order for tin plate require- 
ments over the first half finally was 
placed with the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. at a price understood to 
be $5.20 base Pittsburgh. The order 
calls for 4,500,000 boxes. The Conti- 
nental Can Co. is understood to have 
placed its first half requirements at 
the same figure. 


Strip Demand Awaits Auto 


Revival 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The strip steel 
market is looking better every week, 
according to leading producers here. 
Specifications are at a high rate, over 
two-thirds of January’s now due hav- 
ing been received. As a whole, the 
industry is not obligating itself beyond 
60 to 75 per cent of its first quarter 
output, expecting that higher prices 
will give a slight profit to make up 
for recent losses. While the automo- 
tive industry is lagging other consum- 
ing lines are actively furnishing orders. 
Specifications from automotive and al- 
lied trades will perhaps be heavier af- 
ter the New York automobile show. 
Strip mills are being operated at about 
70 per cent in this vicinity. Cold strips 
are quoted firmly at 4.15c and while 
some cold rollers can buy hot strips 
for conversion at 2.25c, the 2.40c figure 
is easily obtainable from regular trade. 


Western Demand Only Fair 


Chicago, Jan. 6—Demand for hot 
rolled strip steel is only fair, due par- 
tially to the caution with which the De- 
troit automotive interests are proceed- 
ing. An encouraging sign is that stocks 
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of cars in the hands of dealers are 
much lower than a year ago. The hot 
rolled strip quotation is 2.50c, Chicago, 
for 10 inches and over and 2.60c for 
under 10 inches. 


Union Drawn Steel Co. 
Buys Eastern Plant 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The Union Lrawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has pur- 
chased outright the plant and holdings 
of the Frasse Steel Works, Inc., at Hart- 
ford, Conn., the largest cold finishing 
plant in the East, it was announced here 
Jan. 1. ‘The Hartford works has a 
capacity of upward of 30,000 tons an- 
nually, 

The transaction, which is one of the 
results of the abolition of Pittsburgh plus, 
does not involve the Peter A. Frasse 
Co., Inc.,a jobbing company having ware- 
houses in New York, Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia. This company will continue to 
sell the products of the Hartford plant, 
the entire output of which will be used to 
serve the warehouses and trade in the 
New England states and the East. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co. now has 
a chain of five cold drawn steel plants, 
two at Beaver Falls, one at Gary, Ind., 
at Hamilton, Ont., and at Hartford. The 
Hartford works was built in 1916. Its 
products include a full range of sizes 
of cold drawn and turned and _ polished 
steels, as well as a complete line of 
special shapes. The plant also has an 
extensive heat treating department. In- 
stallation of additional modern equip- 
ment for cold finishing purposes will 
be authorized and production increased 
to meet the increasing demand for cold 
finished products in that section. 

The Union Drawn company is a pioneer 
in the cold drawn steel industry—the first 
shipment having been made from Beavy- 
er Falls, Aug. 15, 1889. 


Operation Resumed at 
Puddling Plant 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 6—Two of the 
four mechanical puddling furnaces of the 
American Puddle Iron Co. at Warren, 
O., resumed operation this week. The 
plant was completed about one year ago. 
After approximately six weeks operation 
work was suspended to permit changes 
and alterations in the equipment. Tests 
of the wrought iron made _ during 
the initial run are said to be as uniform 
in quality as hand puddled material. The 
mechanical puddling machines were in- 
vented by E. L. Ford, who, for many 
years, has been associated with the steel 
industry in the Mahoning valley. 


Donner Seeks Damages 


Washington, Jan. 6.—The Donner Steel 
Co., of Buffalo and North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has brought action in the District 
of Columbia supreme court against the 
interstate commerce commission as a step 
to recover damages from several rail- 
roads because of alleged refusal to “spot” 
its freight cars. The court is asked 
to order transferred from the files of 
the interstate commerce commission data 
contained in the complaint of the plain- 
tiff against the Wabash, Grand Trunk, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan Central and other 
railroads. 
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Increasing Plate Tonnage 


Some Buyers Find They Underestimated Their Needs—Car Orders 
Developing Larger Demand at Chicago—Prices Firmer 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—While it is true 
as for some time past that plate prices 
are not relatively strong, quotations are 
partaking somewhat of the strength 
seen in other steel products. While un- 
der normal circumstances and conditions 
plates possibly should be somewhat above 
bars and shapes, at 2.00c the present 
market’s minimum, they are below since 
bars and shapes are quoted at 2.10c. 
Some makers of plates insist that they 
are not interested in additional plate 
tonnage except at the 2.10c figure or 
higher. One producer who until a week 
or 10 days ago quoted 1.95¢ and took 
some business at that figure, has advanced 
to a 2.00c minimum. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. reached that minimum last week, 
which with others will not now quote 
kess even on extremely large tonnages. 
Fabricators are expecting that additional 
oil storage tanks will be bought for the 
Wortham, Tex., field, a total of 88 or 
90 tanks having been distributed in_ re- 
cent weeks between fabricators here, 
Sharon, Pa., Youngstown, O., and Chi- 
cago. Bids are to be asked shortly by 
the United States engineers, Pittsburgh, 
on three steel barges, 80 x 26 x 5 feet, 
requiring about 1000 tons of steel. 


Eastern Mills Asking More 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6—Eastern plate 
operations now range from 50 to 85 
per cent of capacity. Some mills are 
on double turn and as a result makers 
are trying to move the price to a re- 
munerative level. One maker withdrew 
all prices under 2.10c, Pittsburgh. The 
minimum now is 2.00c, with a growing 
percentage of the business at 
The Reading railroad placed about 1500 
tons, but otherwise the market since 
the holidays has been quiet. 


Buyers Under-Estimated Needs 


Cleveland, Jan. 6—With order books 
comfortably laden with orders and with 
encouraging business developing in all 
branches of industry, the firmer ten- 
dency on steel plates noted in this 
territory a week ago is well maintained. 
Material at less than 2.00c, Pittsburgh 
or 2.19c, Cleveland has disappeared 
and the market now rests at 2.00c to 
2.10c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c to 2.29c, 
Cleveland, with several sellers holding 
firmly to the higher figure. Many 
buyers of plates who figured their first 
quarter needs some time ago are find- 
ing they under-estimated their require- 
ments and are re-entering the market 
for additional tonnage. In a num- 
ber of instances purchasers are increas- 
ing their January tonnage as much as 
50 per cent over the original orders. 


Car Business to Fore 


Chicago, Jan. 6—Oil storage tanks 
have given way to freight cars as the 
principal originator of plate business in 
the past week. The Baltimore & Ohio 
cars to be built in western shops will 
require about 35,000 tons of finished 
material, namely plates, while the 2000 
Burlington cars, 1000 Missouri Pacific 
cars, 1000 Northern Pacific cars and 
2000 Louisville & Nashville cars should 


2.10c. 


bring demand for about 60,000 tons of 
finished material. One maker of plates 
booked 1000 tons for a tank fabricator 
this week. Plates are unchanged at 
2.20c, Chicago. 

PLATE AWARDS 


1560 tons, plates, four 100,000-barrel tanks for 
Pan American Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, 
to United States Steel Products Co. 

1360 tons, plates, eight 37,000-barrel tanks for 
Pan American Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, 
to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

900 tons, plates, three 80,000-barrel tanks for 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. 

900 tons, plates, three 80,000-barrel tanks for 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco to Lacey 
Mfg. Co. 

800 tons, plates, four 55,000-barrel tanks for Pan 
American Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

700 tons, oil storage tanks for General Petroleum 
Co., Parr Terminal, Oakland. Will be fab- 
ricated by General Petroleum Corp. 

700 tons, plates, Dumbarton bridge, San Fran 
cisco Bay, to Moore Drydock Co. 

400 tons, plates and shapes, mostly plates, for 
steel derrick barge for Haveside Co., San 
Francisco, to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

350 tons, plates, and 50 tons shapes for 
Union Oil tanker, San Francisco, to Moore 
Drydock Co, 

300 tons, plates, gas generators for Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, to Moore Dry- 
dock Co. 

289 tons, plates, pipe line for St. Helens, Oreg., 
to Coast Culvert & Flume Co. 

250 tons, plates. Banta Carbona Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Tracy, Calif., pipe line, to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

175 tons, pontoon arid shore line pipe for United 
States Engineer’s Office, San Francisco, to 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

125 tons, flange and copper bearing plates for 
34-inch pipe line for Tacoma, Wash., to Wil- 
liamette iron & Steel Works. 

100 tons, 250,000-gallon water tower tank for El 
Centro, Calif., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, 


PLATE AWARDS PENDING 


250 tons, two barges for Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco; bids this week. 


Ore Reservations 


Are Larger 


Cleveland, Jan. 6.—First indications 
of a definite interest in the Lake 
Superior iron ore market appear this 
week in reservations made by certain 
consumers with their regular sources 
of supply. The reservations are much 
larger than the tonnages taken last 
year, estimated by some sellers to 
average about 50 per cent greater. In 
one exceptional instance the reserva- 
tion represents an advance of 100 per 
cent. 

Companies here with associated iron 
ore and pig iron interests have not 
held their meetings to determine the 
amount of ore that will be taken. 
Meanwhile furnace interest with ore 
on hand are marking up the values 
in inventories. More calls are received 
for dock ore for filling in purposes. 
Some contracting for lake transporta- 
tion is noted; all signs point to early 
action. 


Iron 


Virtually no change in the volume 
of employment in New York state was 
noticeable in November, for the _ rea- 
son that seasonal decreasés in other 
trades offset gains in the. textile, wood 
and metal working industries. 
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oncrete Inquiries Gain 


Despite Lack of Large Awards Reinforcing Bar Market Position 


Improves—Prices Show Strength—Figure Roadwork 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 127 


New York, Jan. 6.—Considerable de- 
lay continues to be reflected in plac- 


ing of concrete reinforcing bar ton- 
nages. While the 2.00c base Pitts- 
burgh price has not disappeared 


concrete reinforcing bars 
for mill shipment, anything under 2.10c 
is unusual. On shipments out of 
Pittsburgh stocks the current figure 
is 2.40c base Pittsburgh. On_ local 
stocks the price now is 2.95c base 
delivered at all points in the metro- 
politan district and 3.05c base delivered 
in Westchester county. 

It is expected that action will be 
taken this week on 6500°tons of bars 
for the Flatbush filtration plant and 
650 tons of bars for the D. M. Read 
department store, Bridgeport. It also 
is expected that the general contract 
for the Western Electric buildings at 
Kearny, N. J., involving about 1000 
tons of bars will be placed shortly. 


entirely on 


Awards Few; Inquiries Numerous 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Few awards in- 
volving reinforcing concrete bars, are 
being made but inquiries are fairly 
numerous. The price still is 2.10c with 
2.30c to 240c applying on. material 
out of warehouse stock. 


Small Lots Still Rule 


Cleveland, Jan. 6.—Concrete  rein- 
forcing bar demand still is confined to 
scattered smal] awards. Bourne-Fuller 
Co. booked 875 tons in three projects 
at Columbus and Sandusky, O., and 
Detroit. New billet bars are firm at 
2.29c Cleveland or 2.10c Pittsburgh 
and no instances of shading have 
been noticed. Rail steel bars have 
firmed at 1.90c, mill, and shading of 
this quotation also is exceptional. New 
billet bars out of warehouse are going 
from 2.45c to 2.55c Pittsburgh and 
3.10c Cleveland. 


Much Work Being Figured 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Reinforcing bar sell- 
ers believe that the probability of an 
advance in prices within the next 30 
days will bring in much pending busi- 
ness. Sellers look for mill prices on 
bars to advance $2 to $3 a ton and say 
reinforcing bars from Chicago  ware- 
house will follow _ suit. Reinforcing 
bars are now quoted at 2.60c, Chicago 
warehouse, for carload business and 
2.75c for less-carload business. Most 
sellers look for decidedly good busi- 
ness to open up early in 1925, threatened 
only by a possibility that labor may 
prove a deterrent by demanding higher 
wages. 

Inquiries More Numerous 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6—Dullness again 
prevails in the local reinforcing con- 
crete bar market, as few awards are 
being made. Inquiries are more nu- 
merous but few involve large tonnages. 
Large building programs are being 
launched by southern Ohio and north- 
ern Kentucky cities. The Max Penker 


& Sons Co. has been awarded the 


general contract for the addition to 
the Bethesda hospital, Cincinnati, 
which will require several hundred 


tons. Permits were issued the past 
week for the construction of an apart- 
ment house at Fourth and Lawrence 
street to cost $700,000; for the new 
home of the Electric Medical college 
and the Walnut Hills Methodist 
church. The price on bars for ship- 
ment out of Cincinnati warehouse con- 
tinues at 3.30c. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


PO eee NE “SEE Soe SI 855 6,055 tons 
RiwGrGs TAGE WOME ecw wie ied ees 1,930 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 3,230 tons 


1700 tons, sewer for St. Paul, to the Kalman 
Steel Co., Northern States Construction Co., 
St. Paul, general contractor. 

800 tons, Montgomery, Ward & Co., warehouse 
at Kansas City, Mo., to the Kansas City Bolt 
& Nut Co. Wells Bros. Construction Co., 53 


West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, general 
contractor. 
700 tons, Ballard Eagles’ Temple, Seattle, to 


Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

450 tons, Pennsylvania railroad dock at San- 
dusky, O., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

400 tons, Women’s Club, Post street, San Fran- 
cisco, to Badt-Falk Co. 

300 tons, foundations for the 32-story building 
of the American Insurance Union, Columbus, 
O., to the Bourne-Fuller Co. 

200 tons, Harding school, Des Moines, Iowa, 
to the Concrete Engineering Co. 

170 tons, reservoir for Oak Park, 
Concrete Steel Co. 

160 tons, municipal car barns 
to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

150 tons, Banta Carbona Irrigation District, 
Tracy, Calif., to Edw. L. Soule Co. 

150 tons, First Congregational Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., to Steel Service Corp. 

150° tons, Grant high school, San Jose, Calif., 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

150 tons, Zellerbach Paper Co., loft building, 
Sansome and Clay streets, San Francisco gen- 
eral contract to John Spargo, 240 Montgom- 
ery street. Bars to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

140 tons, Drake Bros. bakery, Clinton and 
Park avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Ine. General 
contractor Thompson & Binger Co. 

125 tons, work for the city of Detroit, to 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 


Ill., to the 


San Francisco 


110 tons, high school, Kewashkum, Wis., to 
American System of Reinforcing. 

100 tons, Alcone Knitting Co., Mission & Bond 
Sts., San Francisco, to Edw. L. Soule Co. 
100 tons, addition to hospital, Boston, to 
Barker Steel Co. MHolt-Fairchild Co. gen- 

eral contractor. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1000 tons, Pier No. 50 for board of harbor com- 
missioners, San Francisco. General contract 
to Clinton Construction Co.; steel not yet 
placed. 

800 tons, 2-story superstructure for Terminal 
Warehouse, Terminal Wharf, China Basin, 
San Francisco. General contract to 
Parker Co., 519 California street; steel not 
yet placed. 

750 tons, arsenal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
wealth Engineering Corp. low on 
contract. 

600 tons, D. M. Read department store, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; general contract to Pardy Con- 
struction Co., Bridgeport. 

550 tons, American Falls Dam, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, American Falls, Idaho; bids in Jan. 


Common- 
general 


500 tons, buildings for General Petroleum Corp., 
Parr Terminal, Oakland, Calif.; bids in. 


500 tons, lodge building, Betton: pending. 
500 tons, Dumbarton bridge, San Francisco Bay, 
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Healy & Tibbetts Co. general contractors, 


steel not yet placed. 

400 tons, California State Automobile Associa- 
tion building, Van Ness and Hayes streets, 
San Francisco. General contract to P. 
Walker Co.; bids being received for bars. 

276 tons, Sellwood bridge, Portland, Oreg.; bids 
in Jan. 7, 1925. 

225 tons, Almo school, San Francisco; bids in. 

210 tons, Alcone Knitting Co. factory, Mission 
and Bond streets, San Francisco. General 
contract to Cahill gy Bars will not be 
placed until after Jan. 

200 tons, Oakland Elks ‘Club, Oakland, Calif. ; 
bids in. 

150 tons, bridge for the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad at Snowdon, Pa.; bids to be taken 
in the spring. 

150 tons, union county court house, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; revised bids being taken. 
150 tons, alterations to Allegheny 
courthouse, Pittsburgh; bids in. 
138 tons, bridge over Pacific Electric Railway 
tracks, between McAllister and Pomeroy av- 
enue, Los Angeles; bids in. 
150 tons, St. Luke’s hospital, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; general contract to J. & W. A. Elliot 

Co., Minneapolis. 

125 tons, office building, Worcester, Mass.; 
bids being taken. 

100 tons, alterations for Allegheny county court- 
house, Pittsburgh; bids being taken 


county 


100 tons, Dormont, Pa., grade school ; bids be- 
ing taken. 
100 tons, grade school at Dormont, Pa.; bids 


being ‘taken. 

100 tons, bridge to span Chartiers creek at 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; bids closed by Alle- 
gheny county commissioners. 

100 tons, bridges to span Pine run at Clair- 
ton, Pa.; and Still House run near Mill- 
vale, Pa.; bids closed Jan. 7 by Allegheny 


county commissioners. 
100 tons, warehouse near, the Manchester 
bridge, North Side, Pittsburgh, for the 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.; bids close Jan. 

10. 

Tonnage unstated, 5-story factory for Eli Lilly 
& Co., 700 South Alabama street, Indianapo- 
lis. Plans by R. F. Daggett, Consolidated 
building, Indianapolis. 

Tonnage unstated, 7-story sanitarium for the 
Lindlahr Nature Cure Sanitarium, 525 South 
Ashland boulevard, Chicago. Plans being 
prepared by James F. Denson, 64 West 
Randolph street, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, icahord Swedish Emmanuel 
Deaconess hospital, Omaha, Nebr. Plans 
being prepared by H. C. Peterson, 406 
Finance building, Omaha. 

Tonnage unstated, 4-story warehouse for A. 
P. Callahan & Co., 2409 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Plans being prepared by 
Loen E. Stamhope, 59 East Madison street, 
Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, theater and store building 
at Sheridan road and Devon avenue, Chicago, 
for Marks Bros. Theaters, 1641 West Roosevelt 
road, Chicago. Bids being taken by Levy 
& Klein, 111 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 

Tonnage unstated, 7-story hotel at 5538 Hyde 
Park boulevard, Chicago. Plans by N. Max 
Dunning, 310 South Wabash avenue. 

Tonnage unstated, 20-story Textile Exchange 
building at Lake Shore Drive and Erie 
street, Chicago, by Sol Shoninger, 4216 Calu- 
met avenue, Chicago. Previously mentioned, 
with Joseph G. Ludgin, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, now selected as archi- 


Pipe Mills 


Comfortably Booked—Few Line Pipe 
Projects Up—Cast More Active 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 127 AND 184 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—A comfortable 
ordering rate is being maintained by 
jobbers of standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe. So far the mills are under- 
going no hardship in making desired 
deliveries although in some sizes these 
are several weeks deferred. A gas com- 
pany in Erie, Pa., has an inquiry out for 
its requirements of 2 to 12-inch gas line 
pipe for the remainder of the year after 
March 1 amounting to approximately 
3000 tons. No new inquiries have been 
received from the Wortham, Tex., oil 
field although it is expected that some 
additional pipe will be bought for that 
territory. One recent shipment of oil 
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line pipe and other tubular goods to 
that point involved about 48 carloads. 


Market Firm Despite Lull 


New York, Jan. 6—Although sea- 
sonal influences continue at work, a 
fair amount of demand is noted in the 
local cast iron pipe market. Shops 
are booked well ahead, and with prices 
on raw materials tending upward, the 
market is firm at last week’s levels. 


Large Awards in Offing 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. is low bidder on 2600 tons 
of cast iron pipe for St. Paul. James 
B. Clow & Sons are low on half of the 
5200 tons on which Detroit opened 
bids Dec. 29, while the Lynchburg 
Pipe Foundry Co. is low on another 
600 tons. About 2000 tons of pipe is 
pending in the smaller suburbs of 
Chicago. While some makers claim 
$42 as a minimum, some recent bidding 
indicates that the general range is 
$40 to $41, Birmingham, or $48.20, 
$49.20 Chicago, for 6-inch pipe and 
over, City of Milwaukee closes bids 
Jan. 9 on 200 fire hydrants and Jan. 14 
on about 700 gate and tapping valves. 


Lettings Have Been Numerous 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 5.—Lettings 
for cast iron pipe, gas and water 
pipe have been numerous considering 
the season, and the pipe shops of this 
section have been producing practi- 
cally to capacity. Shipments of pipe 
from this district are steady. Quota- 
tions are on a $40 per ton base, 6-inch 
and over pipe. The Northwest and 
the Detroit district recently placed 
some business in this section. The Far 
West has been taking considerable pipe 
from this territory. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


3687 tons, 8-inch class ‘C’ and 4 to 8-inch Dela 
vaud pipe for Los Angeles, Spec. 734-C, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

3300 tons, 4 to 6-inch class ‘B’ pipe for Los 
Angeles, to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

1366 tons, 4 to 6-inch class ‘C’ pipe for Los 
Angeles, Spec. 734-C, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

649 tons, El Centro, Calif., 4 to 6-inch pipe, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

407 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe for Vancouver, 
B. C., to J. W. Pike Co. 

258 tons, 6 to 10-inch pipe for Monrovia, Calif., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 


ry Co. 

200 tons, 2-inch pipe for Los Angeles to Mc- 
Wane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

165 tons, 4 to 6-inch class ‘B’ pipe for Los 
Angeles, Spec. 734-C, to McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

122 cas, 4 to 10-inch class ‘B’ pipe for Pulallup, 
Wash., to unknown interest. 

110 tons, 4 to 6-inch pipe for Santa Ana, Calif., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 
110 tons, 2 and 5-inch pipe for Los Angeles, to 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


5200 tons, Detroit; James B. Clow & Sons 
low bidder on 600 tons of 12-inch and 1000 
tons each of 6 and 8-inch; Lynchburg Pipe 
Foundry Co. low bidder on 600 tons each of 
6 and 8-inch; United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry ‘Co. and American Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. bid on entire lot. 

2600 tons, St. Paul, National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. low bidder. 

2519. tons, 24-inch class ‘B’ and ‘C’ Los Angeles, 
Spec. 740-A, American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
low bidder on domestic and Pacific Pipe & 
Supply Co. low on -French_pipe. 

854 tons, 6 to 10-inch class ‘B’ pipe for Spok- 
ane, Wash.; bids in. 

350 tons, Faulkton, S. D.; bids in Jan. 19. 
245 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B pipe for Burling- 
ame, Calif. Informal bids being received. 
206 tons, Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Lowell, 

Wash.; pending. 

200 tons, Menasha, Wis.; bids taken Jan. 6. 

109 tons, 4 and 6-inch class ‘B’ pipe for Paso 
Robles, Calif.; bids in. 
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Sheet Bookings Are Heavy 


Valley Mills Schedule Rollings Month in Advance—Shipments 


from Pittsburgh District Increasing—Prices Firm 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6 —Execution of 
orders is the chief concern of sheet pro- 
ducers. Shipments are commencing to 
increase now that the taking of inventories 
has cleared the way for new stocks. 
Makers have more or less heavily filled 
order books although these by no means 
are clogged. It is true, however, in the 
cases of galvanized and blue annealed 
sheets that some producers cannot take 
any more orders for first quarter de- 
livery and books are not yet opened for 
second quarter. Some makers of black 
sheets still lack business and fairly 
prompt shipping services can be obtained 
on this grade. One or two makers are 
willing to offer concessions below the 3.60c 
price but this latter figure is now the 
common market quotation. The blue an- 
nealed sheet price is firm at 2.70c and 
talk persists that this level shortly will 
be advanced. Galvanized sheets are un- 
changed at 4.75c and that same quotation 
applies on full finished automobile sheets. 
Some attractive business in the latter 
grade is in course of preparation and 
probably will be released later on in 
the month following the automobile show 
in New York. Operations are averag- 
ing between 85 and 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, having recovered from the loss 
suffered by holiday shutdowns, which 
were less extensive than usual. 


Highest Output in Six Months 


Buffalo, Jan. 6—Sheet demand has as- 
sumed broader proportions with output- 
of Buffalo mills now exceeding 85 per 
cent of plant capacity. This is the 
highest rate of production in more than 
six months. Orders represent nearly all 
classes of consumers. Prices center 
around 3.60c, mill, for black, and 4.75c, 
mill, for galvanized. 


Producers Are Well Booked 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 6.—Most sheet- 
makers in the Mahoning valley now are 
in a position to choose the specifications 
which they desire. Business entered 
last month was sufficient to permit or- 
der clerks at the majority of sheet mills 
here to make up rolling schedules a 
month in advance, an opportunity that 
has been lacking for many months. As 
a result of better bookings prices have 
attained a better footing and it is be- 
coming difficult to get new business en- 
tered below 2.70c for blue annealed, 
3.60c for black and 4.75c for galvanized. 
Certain mills have low price tonnage 
yet to be rolled and with prices getting 
on a higher basis they are hopeful that 
sales prices for first quarter will permit 
them to show a profit. Rolling sched- 
ules in a number of cases are not so 
tight that additional tonnage cannot be 
entertained but when new business is 
taken it will be entered at present levels 
or higher. Manufacturers of automobiles 
still are tardy in lining up their high- 
grade sheet requirements for first quar- 
te- but it is expected more interest in 
this connection will be taken following 
the display of this year’s models at the 
New York show. The market on this 


grade is quoted at 4.75c and while some 
business has been entered on this basis, 
practically all tonnage now coming off 
the mills was taken when the market 
stood at 4.60c and lower. Sheet mill 
operation in the district this week is 
84 per cent of capacity. 


Black, Galvanized Catching Up 


Chicago, Jan. 6—While blue an- 
nealed sheets continue to hold the spot- 
lights, sales of black and galvanized 
are improving. A $2 rise, at least 
in blue annealed, continues to be talked 
of. First quarter capacity for blue 
annealed is practically booked up. 
Western delivered prices generally fig- 
ure back to 2.80c, base Gary and In- 
diana Harbor, for blue annealed, 3.70¢ 
for black and 4.85c for galvanized. 


Current Specifications Backward 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6—Heavy sheet 
specifications on fourth quarter con- 
tracts marked the passing of 1924. 
As a result current specifications are 
lagging, but improvement is expected 
around the middle of January. Blue 
annealed is the firmest at 2.70c to 
2.80c Pittsburgh. Black is 3.50c to 
3.60c. Galvanized in less than car- 
loads is bringing 4.75c, Pittsburgh. It 
is not known what could be done on 
larger lots. 


Wire Holds Place 


Small Movement at Moment but Large 
Demand Is Close 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 127 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—The holiday lull in 
wire and wire products has not yet 
ended but makers have every reason to 
believe a decided betterment is due. 
All indications point to heavy buying 
by jobbers in anticipation of spring 
demands from the country. Railroad 
car building interests have been better 
buyers. Western delivered prices of 
plain wire figure back to 2.70c, base 
Joliet and Waukegan, and on wire 
nails to 2.95c. 


Carried Along On Momentum 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—The wire prod- 
ucts market is being carried along most- 
ly on momentum. Specifications against 
60-day contracts booked late in No- 
vember with practically all jobbers at 
the old prices are liberal, involving 
mixed carloads. Replacements of this 
character will not be made until early 
in February and because no lower 
prices are in sight it is assumed speci- 
fications on these will continue heavy 
until the end of this month. Specifi- 
cations on manufacturing wire contracts 
were sufficient in last quarter to take 
out all commitments and bookings of 
first quarter contracts of this nature 
were heavy. Present prices are firm, 
2.60c for plain wire and 2.85¢ for wire 
nails, and operations continue to av- 
erage around 80 per cent. 
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Shape Demand Continues 


Multitude of Awards Start 1925 Off at High Pace of Last Year— 
Prices Strengthen as Mills Become Better Booked 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 127 


New York, Jan. 6.—Heavy buying in 
the closing days of last year has left 
the local structural market relatively 
inactive. 3usiness that normally might 
still be pending, was closed with a rush 
in expectation of higher prices after Jan. 
1. Some tonnage was placed without 
plans being completed. Featuring new in- 
quiry is 7000 tons for a municipal bridge 
over Flushing bay. The Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co., purchasing offices 
with the Anaconda Copper Co., is build- 
ing a new leaching plant at Inspiration, 
Ariz., requiring 4200 tons. Shapes now 
appear firm at a minimum equivalent to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


1925 Work Looms Large 


Joston, Jan. 6—The_ year has 
started with a boom in the structural 
market and awards of the past week 
at Boston run close to 6000 tons. 
One of the leading fabricators reports 
having entered new work on its books 
which will keep its plant busy for 
three months. Prices are firm at 2.415c 
delivered corresponding to 2.05c Pitts- 
burgh. 


Demand Since Holidays Dull 


Philadelphia, Jan. 6.—Structural 
shape demand since the holidays has 
been small. Eastern operations range 
from 65 to 85 per cent. The price 
range is nominal at 2.00c to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh. Buyers generally took sub- 
stantially all of the fourth quarter 
tonnage and so are well stocked for 
the present. 


Fabricating Industry Outlook Bright 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Numerous small 
structural jobs are being booked and 
fabricating shops are encouraged. In- 
quiry is increasingly good and much work 
is being lined up for early spring re- 
lease. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
has decided on a bridge building program 
for 1925 involving erection of 25 bridges 
in the greater Pittsburgh district. The 
open market figure on plain material is 
2.10c, the 2.00c figure appearing only in 
connection with some standing contracts. 


Inquiries And Awards Few 


Cleveland, Jan. 6.—Structural shape 
inquiries are few and awards are fewer. 
Plenty of prospective projects are be- 
ing rumored but most of these are 
.jn the financing stage and few are 
on the architect’s boards or in the 
hands of fabricators. Plain material 
prices are firm at 2.19c Cleveland or 
2.10c Pittsburgh. Fabricated and erected 
prices are stronger but few definite 
advances have been made in quotations. 
Immediate award is expected on the 
3000 to 7000 tons for a hotel and office 
building in Detroit for which Lundoff- 
Bicknell Co. is general contractor. 


Pending Work Growing 
Chicago, Jan. 6 —Structural _ steel 


awards in the Chicago district continue 
seasonably low but new work for spring 
procedure is coming out at an excellent 


pace. The proposed addition to the 


Chicago Union station, requiring 5000 
tons, is more definite, as is the proposed 
15,000-ton American Agricultural Found- 
ation building in Chicago. For both of 
these projects plans are being drawn by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 
East Jackson boulevard. This month is 
expected to see definite action on the 
perennial 17,000-ton Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, for which Holabird & Roche, 104 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, are 
architects. The plain material price for 
the Chicago district continues 2.20c, Chi- 
cago. 


Spring Program Heavy 


Cincinnati, Jan. 6.—Construction 
work for the spring of 1925 in this 
district bids fair to require an un- 
usually heavy tonnage of structural 
shapes. New projects are developing 
each week and some round tonnages 
are already up for figures. Contracts 
for the past week include 1350 tons 
for bridgework purchased by the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad. The 
price on plain material continues at 
2.10c, base Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ...... 57,183 tons 
Building awards last week ...... 54,795 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.. 8,638 tons 


3300 tons, Dumbarton bridge, San Francisco 
Bay, to Moore Drydock Co. 

3200 tons, addition to Starks building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, architects. 

3000 tons, Spreckles building, San Diego, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

3000 tons, office building, Broad and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia, awarded by the Lynch 
Construction Co., New York, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators’ Inc, 

2500 tons, loft at Thirty-fifth street and Seventh 
avenue, New York, to unnamed fabricator. 

2000 tons, office building for Fred T. Ley at 
John and Gold streets, New York, to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1500 tons, Seventh and Main street building, 
Los Angeles, to Baker Iron Works. 

1500 tons, Louisville & Nashville railroad bridge- 
work, to unnamed fabricator. 

1500 tons, bascule bridge at Dix street, De- 
troit, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

1400 tons, loft building for Fred T. Ley, 
Forty-seventh and Madison avenue, New 
York, to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

1400 tons, loft at 491 Seventh avenue, New 
York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

1350 tons, Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
bridgework, 1100 tons to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., 150 tons to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co.; 
and 100 tons to the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

1325 tons, Smithfield Street & Sixth Avenue 
Land Co. building, Pittsburgh, to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

1300 tons, Baltimore & Ohio bridges, of which 
1000 went to American Bridge, 150 tons 
to the Bethlehem Steel Corp., and 150 tons 
to the Fort Pitt. Bridge Works: an addi- 
tional bridge, involving about 200 tons, in- 
cluded in the original inquiry, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

1300 tons, fuel preparation building for Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Nanticoke, Pa., to the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works. 

1220 tons, Sacramento Elks club, Sacramento, 
Calif.. to Palm Iron Works. 

1200 tons, Oakland Elks club, Oakland, Calif., 
to Judson Mfg. Co. 

1200 tons, G. E. Gilbert loft building, Seventh 
avenue and Thirty-sixth street, New York, 
to Paterson Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, Academy of Medicine, Fifth avenue 
and 105th street, New York, awarded by 
Mark Ejidletz, general contractor, to an un- 
named fabricator. 


1100 tons, G. & E. Blum loft, 231 West Twen- 
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ty-ninth street, New York, to the Harris- 
Structural Steel Co. 

1000 tons, bridges for Western Pacific railroad 
at Elko and Shafter, Nev., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

1000 tons, Euclid Avenue Baptist temple, Cleve- 
land, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

900 tons, apartment on East Ninety-seventh 
street, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 


900 tons, Sydenham hospital, New York, 
through G. Richard Davis, to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

850 tons, school No. 34, Philadelphia, to New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. 

800 tons, Starcor Realty Co., Long Island City, 
New York, to Levering & Garrigues Co. 
800 tons, apartment at Sacramento and Mason 
street, San Francisco, Edw. E. Young, 2002 
California street, architect, to Central Iron 

Works. 

700 tons,. building for the Scranton Dry 
Goods Co., Scranton, Pa., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

700 tons, Twelfth avenue bridge, Seattle, Wash., 
to Wallace Equipment Co. 

700 tons, building for the Imperial Sugar Co., 
Sugarland, Tex., through Dwight P. Robin- 
son, Inc., New York, to a southern fab- 
ricator. 

650 tons, Scranton Times building, Scranton, 
Pa., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

650 tons, Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., machine shop, through H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, engineer, to International 
Steel & Iron Co. 

650 tons, municipal pier, San Diego, Calif., to 
Moore Drydock Co. 

600 tons, Toberman theater, Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, to Baker Iron Works. 

600 tons, plain material for a gas holder, Pub- 
lic Service Production Co., Harrison, N. J., 
to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

527 tons, bridge over Kaskaskia river, Ran- 
dolph county, IIl., to unstated fabricator. 
500 tons, apartment at Ninety-fourth street and 
West End avenue, New York, to Easton 

Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Hotel Morgantown, Morgantown, W. 
Va., to the Guibert Steel Co. 

400 tons, loft, West Twenty-seventh street for 
Lewis Wintner, New York, to the Patterson 
3ridge Co. 

400 tons, Prospect Exchange, Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., Vermont avenue, Los 
Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

400 tons, 12-story apartment, Jackson and 
Steiner streets, San Francisco, to Judson Mfg. 


Co. 

400 tons, George Bagge apartment, 121 West 
Seventy-fourth street, New York, to Tay- 
lor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

400 tons, Elliot apartments, Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, to New England Structural 


0. 

400 tons, miscellaneous work in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, to the Guibert Steel Co., in- 
cluding the Elks building, Northside, 125 
tons. 

375 tons, Homeopathic hospital, Pittsburgh, to 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

375 tons, apartment at Eddy and Jones streets, 
San Francisco, to Judson Mfg. Co. 

350 tons, work for the Prudential building, 
Newark, N. J., awarded by the Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., to the American Bridge 

0. 

350 tons, Martz building, Seventh street between 
Flower and Hope streets, Los Angeles, John 
B. & Donald Parkinson, Title Ins. building, 
architects, to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

350 tons, Garfield Exchange, Southern California 
Telephone Co., Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

310 tons, grandstand for Thistle-Down Jockey 
—_ Cleveland, to National Iron & Wire 

oO. 

300 tons, garage for Hudson County Brick 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

300 tons, bridge for the Atlantic Coast Line, 
to an unnamed fabricator. 

300 tons, boiler house for Public Service Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

278 tons, foundry extension for Weil-McLain 
Co., Michigan City, Ind., to the American 
Bridge Co. 

250 tons, garage at Bradford, Pa., to the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. : 

250 tons, building for the Page Steel & Wire 
Co., Monessen, Pa., to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

250 tons, Knights of Columbus building, San 
Jose, Calif., to Pacific Rolling Mill Co. Leo J. 
Devlin, architect, Pacific building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

225 tons, addition to Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
to New England Structural Co. 
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225 tons, Lake Cushman, Tacoma, power sub- 
station to Star Iron Works, Tacoma; Dougan 
& Chrisman, Hinckley building, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractors. 

203 tons, building for Fridley filtration plant, 
Minneapolis, to the Crown Iron Works. 

200 tons, ten buildings for General Petroleum 
Corp. at Parr Terminal, Oakland, Calif., to 
Judson Mfg. Co. 

200 tons, four bridges, Grants Pass-Crescent 
City National Forest road, Siskiyou National 
Forest, Portland, Oreg., to Virginia Bridge & 
Tron Co. 

200 tons filter press building, in Louisiana 
for the Standard Oil Co., to a southern fab- 
ricator. 

200 tons, addition for the Vermont Marble Co. 


plant, Proctor, Vt., to G. Haarmann & 
Co., Inc. : 
200 tons, White Swan hotel, Uniontown, Pa., 


to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

200 tons, Mack Truck Warehouse, Los Angeles, 
to Union Iron Works. 

200 tons, Fairyland theater, Long Beach, Calif., 
to Union Iron Works. 

175 tons, three bridges for overhead crossings 
for San Diego Electric railway San Diego, 
Calif., to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

150 tons, Bards Alexandria theater, Pasadena, 
Calif., to Union Iron Works. 

150 tons, West Coast theater, Highland Park 
Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

150 tons, buildings for the American Nut & 
Bolt Fastener Co., Pittsburgh, and the Ken- 
ney Garage Co., to tne W. N. Kratzer Co. 

125 tons, department store building at Greens 
burg, Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 

120 tons, Duprey office building, Worcester, 
Mass., to Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 

100 tons, bridge for Oregon State highway com- 
mission, Josephine county, Oreg., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

100 tons, bridge for Orange county, Calif., to 
Minnesota Steel & Machinery Co. 

100 tons, First Baptist church, Pasadena, Calif., 
to Minnesota Steel & Machinery Co. 

100 tons, station “‘B” Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif., to Western Iron Works. 

100 tons, garage, Cambridge, Mass., to New 
England Structural Co. 

100 tons, shop building at Washington, Pa., to 
the Pittsburgh- Des Moines Steel Co. 

100 tons, shop building at Pitcairn, Pa., for 
the Pennsylvania railroad, to the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. 

100 a shop building, American Spiral Pipe 
Works, Lawrenceville, Pittsburgh, to the 
J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

Tonnage unstated, theater at Akron, O., to 
Burger Iron Works. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


7000 tons, Roosevelt avenue bridge over Flush- 
ing Bay, Long Island, N. Y.; bids being 
asked by the city of New York. 

5000 tons, building for southern 
Athletic club, Los Angeles; bids being taken. 
5000 tons, addition to Chicago Union Station; 
plans by Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
80 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 

5000 tons, Southern California Athletic club, 
Los Angeles; bids in. 

3500 tons, 25 bridges in the greater Pitts- 
burgh district for the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, representing program for 1925; bids 
to be taken. 

3000 tons, Tex Rickard building, New York; 
general contract awarded to James T. Stew- 
art Co.. 30 Church street. 

3000 to 7000 tons, hotel and office building in 
Detroit; Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland, gen- 
eral contractor; to be awarded shortly. 

3000 tons, Central National Bank building, Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids postponed until Jan. 15. 
2300 tons, bridge for Washington state high- 

way commission; bids being taken. 

2000 tons, apartment hotel at Louisville, Ky.; 
bids being taken. 

1600 tons, first unit of leaching plant for 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Mining Co., 
Inspiration, Ariz.; 4200 tons required for 
completed project. 

1100 tons, apartment building 390 
street, Boston; bids in. 

1000 tons, plates, three barges 5 x 26 x 80 
feet for the United States engineers, Pitts- 
burgh; bids to be asked shortlv. 

750 tons, 8-story bank building, Warren Sav- 
ing Bank & Trust Co., Warren, O.; bids 
being taken, construction to start in March. 

600 tons, American Falls dam, American Falls, 
Idaho; bids in Jan. 22. 

Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
bids asked. 

550 tons, Knights of Columbus building, Colum- 
bus, O.; bids in. 

450 tons, Abramson loft building, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York; pending. 

450 tons. car wa ‘plant for Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Co., Nampa, Idaho; bids in. 

400 tons, two bridges for the Bangor & Aroos- 
took; ‘bids asked. 

400 tons, bridge for the Pennsylvania rail- 


California 
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Week's Car Awards 9000 


Baltimore & Ohio With 5000, Burlington 2000 and Northern Pacific 1000 
Feature Placements—Rail Orders Dribble In 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 127 


New York, Jan, 6—Substantial car 
buying at the close of the year brought 
domestic awards for 1924 up to well 
above 140,000 cars, as compared with 
approximately 103,500 cars for the pre- 
ceding year. Awards for the last month 
amounted to 18,475 as against 12,720 
cars in November, and constitute the 
third best monthly bookings of the year. 
Following are further comparisons: 


Total: ‘fer 12: mogth® v6. .csasevecedce 144,425 
TRE ec caw e aise etdeedscceenetus 18,475 
OVERDONE .o.k0e Sec crcegeusecrcsnenen ee ee 
CERN ncn sbacecntsaakewabses (4as0e0 4,885 
SenteMDeh ec cecvcccccccvccvseesteaces 27,630 
BENE boa 0844 5 00ee vane hot eaewae eas 5,980 
TEE. dati dosdhc + dsadeteees clovbesuee' F 886 
PRMRS, < ha 1604 0's 0.060 nb Cs 4 ose SOPWENED OCS 438 
Co ee Pee eee Se ee ee ee ere eT eee 511 
MEE bases acvccvcocngebhedecaseet seee us 10,250 
Pad oc eden veaudwe baxddweksbes eee 13,150 
EERE. | 5 acith de 6 dbs ehodbbbes €6U0% 41,350 
PAM cs THO 016-4 0s erewmes ec ckdeeeries 8,150 
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Car Inquiries Heavy 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—With the placing of 
the 5000 cars which the Baltimore & 
Ohio was seeking and the cleaning up of 
the Missouri Pacific, Burlington and 
Northern Pacific inquiries, the western 
car market is left only with inquiries 
by the Monon for 500 box cars and the 
Ford Motor Co. for 565 cars of various 
types. A number of western roads have 
not yet come into the market but local 
car builders believe the next wave of 
buying will emanate from the eastern 
carriers. The Norfolk & Western is 
understood to be issuing an inquiry for 
several thousand cars. A large part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio order is expected 
to be built in the Chicago district and 
may take between 30,000 and 35,000 tons 
of finished material. 

The Grand Trunk railroad has placed 
13,000 tons of rails with Steel corpora- 
tion subsidiaries. The Kansas. City 
Southern has placed 12,000 tons of rails 
with the Illinois, Bethlehem and Inland 
companies. Track fastenings in propor- 
tion have accompanied both rail orders. 
The Cotton Belt is about to place 11,000 


road for the middlewest; bids asked. 

400 tons, Maryland apartment building, Bos- 
ton; bids in. 

ba tons, Hylebos Creek bridge, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
ids in. 

me a Bridge in Pierce county, Wash,; bids 
e 

360 tons, 15-story hotel, 
bids being taken. 

350 tons, Schwartze & Gross apartment, East 
Seventy-fifth street, New York; pending. 

300 tons, building for Corn Products Refining 
Co., Pekin, Ill.; pending. 

225 tons, Elkins Park high ‘school, Philadelphia, 
J. Y. Loux, general contractor. 

200 tons, Assembly hall for Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; pending. 
200 tons, United Bank & Trust Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; bids being received. 
200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
burg, Pa.; bids asked. 

180 tons, Stuck river bridge, 
Wash.; bids in Dec. 22. 

150 tons, bakery, Second avenue and Ninth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 

150 tons, Elks building, Santa Barbara, Calif. ; 
bids being received. 

105 tons, theater, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
Works low bidder 

100 tons, escsmatble hospital addition, Read- 
ing, Pa.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, St. Luke’s hospital, 
land; bids soon to be asked, 

Tonnage unstated, hotel at Easton, Pa.; Bau- 
man Iron Works, Reading, Pa., low bidder. 





Sturat street, Boston; 


Greens- 


King county, 


Herrick Iron 


Cleve- 


tons of rails and the Rock Island 40,000 
tons. The Burlington has not yet put 
out a definite inquiry but it is expected 
about to equal its 45,000-ton order of 
last year. One maker of track fastenings 
has booked 30,000 kegs of spikes and 
bolts, 10,000 tons of tie plates and 5000 
tons of angle bars in the past week. 
Track fastenings are expected to advance 
$2 a ton shortly. 


Demand Far From Normal 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Demand for light 
rails is better than a few weeks ago with 
the coming of slight improvement in coal 
mine operations: Sellers report order 
receipts at less than 40 per cent of nor- 

mal. Individual orders are small and 
some are being lost by producers of 
billet-rolled rails because rail-steel light 
rails are available at $2 to $3 per ton 
under the figure quoted on the billet- 
rolled product, namely 1.80c. 

Most of the activity in the track ac- 
cessory market consists of shipments 
against spike and tie plate contracts. 

The United States Steel Products Co. 
has booked 7000 tons of rails for the 
South African railways. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, 5000 cars, 2500 gondolas 
to the Standard Steel Car Co., 2000 box 
cars to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. and 
500 gondolas to the General-American Car 


0. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2000 cars, 1500 
40-ton and 500 50-ton automobile cars, to 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Missouri-Pacific, 1040 gondolas, 375 to Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp., 375 to Pressed Steel 
Car Co., 250 to Standard Steel Car Co., 
and 40 cabooses to American Car & Found- 


ry Co. 

Northern Pacific, 1000 box cars 500 each, to 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. and the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Baltimore & Ohio, 200 steel underframes; bids 


asked. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 500 box 
cars; pending. 

New York Central, 1000 gondolas; pending. 


Northern Pacific, 500 box car underframes, 14 
refrigerator underframes and 10 caboose car 
underframes; bids asked. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., 75 tank cars; pending. 





Steelmakers Recent Bank- 
ing Aid For Germans 


New York, Jan. 6—American steel- 
makers do not view with friendly eyes 
the activities of New York banking 
houses in helping to finance German 
steel companies. German steel bars and 
small shapes are selling along this coast 
at substantially $8 a ton lower than the 
delivered prices on domestic steel. This 
competition of course, does not help the 
American steelmakers, who need even 
higher prices than those now prevail- 
ing to get much excepting pleasure from 
their operations. It is learned that some 
of this German steel has been shipped 
over here in United States shipping board 
vessels at $3.80 per ton. The duty is 
on the average close to $4 a ton. These 
figures must be construed in the light 
of the fact that it costs $6.80 a ton 
to ship steel from Pittsburgh to New 
York. 
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By-Products Steady 


Increased Output Offset With Larger 
Demand Price Tendency Upward 


New York, Jan. 6.—Steadiness char- 
acterizes the coal by-products market. 
Increased production is offset by in- 
creased demand, and the tendency at 
the moment is upward. Pure benzol 
may be quoted at 25 cents, works in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums; 90 per 
cent, 23 cents in tanks and 28 cents 
in drums; toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 
31 cents in drums; and solvent naphtha 
25 cents in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums; commercial xylol, 26 cents in 
tanks and 31 cents in drums, 

Sulphate of ammonia is unchanged 
at $2.65 to $2.70, works, for material 
for domestic account and nominally $3 
in double bags at seaboard for export 
shipment. Trading jis comprised of 
small scattered lots for nearby de- 
livery and all for domestic buyers. 

Future contracting in naphthalene is 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot® 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 

Lots 
Sane $0.25 
DE 40600086 00p000%0 ° 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ...... 0.26 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

DT +-enhinwene denned 0.27 
Naphthalene flakes -- 0.05% to 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ..... 0.06% to 0.07 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate cf ammonia $2.65 to 2.70 
Contract 
Pee OE. nesaeevesce Nominal 
eee es Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DL” £5 ckuviecesecdshs $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% to 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ....... 0.06% to 0.07 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











noted around 5% cents works for 
flakes and 6% cents for balls in car- 
load lots. Buying is not as brisk as 
a fortnight ago. 

Demand for phenol is _ featureless, 
spot shipments going at 27 cents local 
warehouse and futures at 25 cents, 
works. 


Scrap Strong and Quiet 
(Concluded from_Page 128) 


against an expected higher market. The 
New York Central and Erie railroads 
disposed of tonnages the past week, while 
the Pennsylvania railroad’s list is before 
the trade involving about 35,000 tons. 


St. Louis Market Strong 


St. Louis, Jan. 5—The market for 
iron and steel scrap continues strong, 
with a number of advances. Strength 
is due almost entirely to activity among 
dealers. Several important steelmakers 
are in need of scrap but are putting off 
buying until after inventory, and the 
same reason is given by foundries for 
postponing. As has been the case for 


IRON TRADE 


a month or more melters will buy at 
their own prices, but they are unwilling 
to meet dealers’ views, and the latter 
will not make concessions. 

At the moment little scrap is moving, 
except direct from railroads. All ma- 
terial sold by the railroads has brought 
top prices, and in a number of instances 
more than mills are paying. 

Steel specialties are especially strong, 
and a number have moved to new high 
levels. Wrought grades and material 
suitable for blast furnaces are also in 
active demand, There is a scarcity of 
the latter and some dealers are experi- 
encing difficulty and losses in their ef- 
forts to cover. The largest railroad list 
before the trade was about 7000 tons 
from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Small lists were closed by the Frisco, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and one 
or two other Western lines. 


Southern Markets Strong 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 5—While there 
has been no active selling since the first 
of the year, the iron and steel scrap 
market in the Birmingham district is 
strong. Considerable tonnage is due 
on contracts booked during December. 
The Gulf States Steel Co. will short- 
ly place a fifth open-hearth furnace 
in operation. No. 1 cast and stove 
plate are also being shipped. 


Coke Ovens To Be Built 
at Perry Furnace 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
have closed a contract with Willputte 
Coke Oven Corp., New York, for 
the construction of a battery of 37 
by-product coke ovens of the Will- 
putte type for the Perry furnace at 
Erie, Pa. Work has begun and the 
ovens will be ready for operation before 
the end of this year. 

The Perry furnace has capacity for 
about 400 tons of pig iron per day. 
Coke has been purchased in the open 
market, while Pickands, Mather & Co., 
have a large interest in the Mather 
mine at Mather, Pa. By acquiring its 
own coke ovens the Perry furnace 
will be removed from dependence on 
the coke market for its supplies, and 
at the same time an important outlet 
will be provided for some of the coal 
from the company’s mines. Arrange- 
ments have been made for supplying 
the artificial gas to the Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., for mixture with that com- 
pany’s natural gas supply, for use in 
the Erie district. 

The ovens are of a type that are 
being used by a number of iron and 
steel companies. They will absorb 
about 750 tons of coal per day, some 
of which will come from the Mather 
mine and the remainder to be pur- 
chased elsewhere. The coke output will 
be sufficient for the Perry furnace. 


Offer Chinese Manganese 


New York, Jan. 6—Chinese producers 
of manganese ore are preparing to re- 
sume production. At present a lot of 
300 tons of 50 per cent ore is offered 
here ivr prompt shipment at 45 cents 
per unit, cif. tidewater. It is likély 
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that the Chinese production will be con- 
ducted on a larger scale if demand war- 
rants. No offerings of Indian or Braz- 
ilian manganese ore are noted in the 
market. The nominal asking price on 
Caucasian manganese ore is 42 cents 
per unit, c.i.f. tidewater, for the washed 
grade. 


Brick Prices Up 


Refractories Makers Find Large Busi- 
ness Offering in All Lines 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Relining, repairs 
and replacement of reduced inventory 
stocks of both fire clay and silica brick 
are keeping producers active with an 
average operating rate which practical- 
ly is on a par with present steel plant 
operation, about 80 or 85 per cent of 
capacity. Orders of this character have 
been heavy for the past month or so 
and since specifications have continued, 





shipments have been brisk. Distribu- 
Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 ...... $43.00 tc. 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 ...... 40.00 to 43.00 
Pe ERED Sa enw sce dace 43.00 to 46.00 
oO iy Si Serle a pn ae 40.00 to 43.00 
SE kos e's ain sas 43.00 to 48.00 
Illinois, No. 2 ........... 35.00 to 38.00 
ON ee (ER Gare 43.00 to 46.00 
| 6 AD. i 40.00 to 43.00 
pe A) ee a 45.00 to 48.00 
Missouri, high grade ...... 38.00 to 43.00 
Masyiand, No. Le. eee vcs 45.00 to 46.00 
Maryland, No. 2 .:.<.s.0% 40.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POROSTIGRIIE nce dsce sc riches $40.00 
Pe ROPE 49.00 
Birmimg@Mam 2.6. sesccsecces 45.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
> = 4h BB isvcsivess $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
a a: 2 oe) Meerrenire $45.00 











tion has been excellent, every line of 
industry served by refractory makers be- 
ing busy. Prices show considerably 
more strength than a month ago. Two 
increases of $3 and $4, respectively, one 
early in December and one later on in 
the month, took the silica brick price 
to $40 in Pennsylvania and to $49 in 
Chicago. The Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict has been slow to respond and un- 
til late last week $45 still prevailed. It 
is doubted now if any more silica brick 
are available there at less than $52. The 
fire clay brick advance of $3 did not 
come until late in December, the Penn- 
sylvania No. 1 grade going to $43 to 
$46. Large brick orders are being placed 
for the new open hearths of the Ford 
Motor Co. and brick for one or two 
new blast furnaces in the east remain 
to be placed. Outside of these little new 
construction is pending. 

Magnesite brick is still held at $65 
and chrome brick at $45, although this 
figure may soon advance to $48 or $50, 
reflectin~ the recent increase in chrome 
ore. Practically all chrome brick con- 
sumers have protected themselves at 
least for first half and specifications are 
being furnished regularly. 





























onferrous Metal Markets 








Prices of the os 


opper——— Spo ead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, x Y. New York se Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lea East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
ec 31 a i ie Ob) 62 odie Stace Oe dae 6 we ee 15.00 15.12% 14.37% 58.62% 10.25 10.00 7.80 27.00 17.30 29.00 

Oe oliday 

ae Reet a EI ae. Sure AF PAR 15.00 15.12% 14.37% 59.62% 10.25 10.00 7.82% 27.00 18.00 31.00 
SO) KR bec a hewn ai ehas s CMR MRA ace w we ee 15.12% 15.25 14.50 60.62% 10.50 10.25 7.85 27.00 19.00 31.00 
DO EAS eis KEN Ri a Pewee eens Ses 15.12% 15.25 14.50 59.75 10.50 10.25 7.85 27.00 19.00 31.00 


EW YORK, Jan. 6.—The bull 
N market in metals has continued 

in swing through the holidays, 

new high prices for the move- 
ment being recorded in’ all directions. 
Tin reached the highest level Tuesday 
it has touched since 1920, above 60c. Cop- 
per has sold above 15.00c, or higher than 
at any time since the middle of 1923. 
Lead has reached levels exceeded only 
on one occasion, in war times. Anti- 
mony has reached a new postwar record 
of 19c a pound, whereas a year ago it 
sold down to 7.00c. Nickel quotations 
have advanced 2 to 5 cents. Zinc has 
been quoted 7.85c, East St. Louis, 
which is a few points less than its re- 
cent high. 


The stimulus toward higher price levels 
has come principally from abroad. Eu- 
ropean industrial needs are expanding 
and increasing European requirements 
coming coincidentally with improving 
American business are putting a strain on 
current world supplies. Stocks are dwind- 
ling in all lines and increasing de- 
mands point to the need in the near fu- 
ture of expanding mine output. In some 
lines, lead especially, even high prices 
have proved unable to stimulate needed 
output, while there is a prospect zinc soon 
may come to occupy a parallel position. 


Copper.—Electrolytic copper is firm- 
ly held at 15.12%c delivered Connecticut, 
with sales at this figure. Sellers have 
much tonnage on books and are book- 
ing cautiously. Exporters have been 
bidding actively in the f.a.s. market, while 
direct sales by American agencies abroad 
have been making substantial totals. Lake 
copper sold up to 15.25c, delivered. 


Copper wire——On the rising copper 
market buyers of wire, including both 
public utility companies and_ electrical 
equipment makers, have shown increased 
interest in wire. Sales in the open mar- 
ket are being made as follows: Bare 
wire, 16.75c to 17c, mill; weatherproof, 
18.75c to 19c; magnet, 18.75c to 19c. De- 
liveries range from four to five weeks 
on bare wire and six to eight weeks on 
insulated wire and cable. 


Rolled products——No change has 
been announced in the base prices for 
rolled products this week, present prices 
being established presumably on 15.37%4c, 
delivered, electrolytic, which is somewhat 
above the present electrolytic price. Mills 
have sufficient tonnage to be assured of 
the present rate of operations through 
first quarter. The price of zine sheets 
was increased % cent, Dec. 30 to 11.00c, 
mill. 


Zinc.—Prime western zinc prices have 
ranged between 7.85c, East St. Louis, for 
prompt, down to 7.80c, for futures. The 
scarcity of prompt shipment metal has 
caused the appearance of a premium on 
nearby metal. Brass special premium has 


Prices Continue To Rise in All 
Metals With Buying 
More Active 


increased to % cent. High grade zinc 
price advanced % cent to 8.75c, delivered. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. has advanced its price $8 a 
ton to 10.00c, New York, the last advance 
of $5 taking place Jan. 5. Independent 
producers have been quoting 10.50c, New 
York and 10.25c, East St. Louis. De- 
mand is in excess of supplies and only 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
re Se 19.37% 
Copoer®, Bot YOUOd 3 accisccsc 22.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 11.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 13.25 


Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


ee ae Se Cae ra 24.00 
OE CER ee eee Tee 25.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 17.3714 
WOOL” BEGNE oes nec cat <we ou 8 19.87% 
WIRE 
ESE 0 0 6 6.0540 maaan’ Goud 16.75 to 17.00 
Been ee erin es 19.87% 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Ow | Fae. Lwin wcatawsins thes 9.50 
CRE sw cue 80 64g A MORES ¢ Ss 10.00 to 10.50 
2 ee, eo ee eee 10.25 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


PG MOG... op tlisngaknomes ace 7.50 
CI aoa. a 6 0 400 'n Kae ada» Ba 8.50 to 8.75 
ae ge Pay See 8.50 
ZINC 
FER OER iar... nF eaeeeisues osles 4.50 to 5.00 
Caen GROBS. 2.640 cbewinewsesc 5.00 
eS Serer ere rere 4.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
gn eR ey a eg lye 12.25 
CURE. 5 cei eanw ed eee eats i 12.50 
CORR onic 6s veneer alts 13.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
ROME icine Rea REE heels i 8.50 
RE nv odd duuis aaa e wae aes 9.50 to 9.75 
CO gin cade cee eeae ns 9.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CN. ec casns cccnsihivaaes een 8.75 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
New OE “has cacewame eon eed 8.25 
CO nace es cade ch puede een 8.50 
oY a ra Sor 7 Pee 9.25 
LIGHT COPPER 
PS CA Sa scotes ic aene eres 10.25 
NS SE OP rrr ere 11.50 
BS Oe ore Ae ee 11.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
CO incase mabe eee aS kote 7.50 
Cempeias, Chitage: 632 ocak o's e's 10.00 to 10.50 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland .......ceees 12.50 
Old sheet, Cleveland .......... 18.25 
Clippings, Cleveland .......... 22.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ..... - 22.00 to 22.50 
Brass ifgot 85-5-5-5 ...0.c0ss00 13.00 to 13.25 


the conservative policies of the two large 
producers have kept the rise from pro- 
ceeding more rapidly. European demand 
continues insatiable. High prices have 
not materially affected consumption as 
yet. 

Tin—The December tin statistics 
showed an increase in the world visible 
supplies of over 4000 tons, yet on the 
day of the appearance of these figures tin 
prices soared to new high levels for 
four years. The increase in visible rep- 
resents in part a transfer of supplies 
from the invisible to the visible account. 
Small American deliveries in December 
were partly responsible for the increase. 
American consumers have been buying 
tin sparingly, while the professional trade 
has been bullish. Far Eastern pooled 
stocks are about gone. 

Nickel.—The International Nickel Co. 
announced Jan. 2 an advance in prices 
of 2 cents on ingot to 31.00c; shot 
2 cents to 32.00c; and electrolytic 5 
cents to 38.00c. 








Large Improvements Now 


Are Under Way 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6.—The Carnegie Steel 
Co. appropriation for the construction 
of a /7-unit open-hearth plant at the 
Mingo works at Mingo Junction, O., is 
$7,000,000, and work will be started im- 
mediately. Earlier reports that the com- 
pany would erect a large by-product coke 
plant at the mill are denied and the 
plant will continue to get its coke from 
the by-product plant at Clairton. 

No appropriation has been authorized 
for the construction of additional mills 
at the McDonald works in Ohio, it also 
was learned, and published reports that 
$5,000,000 would be expended at that 
plant are premature. The reports de- 
clared that bar mills and shape mills 
will be added to the McDonald plant, 
which would increase the capacity by 
100,000 tons a year. The McDonald 
plant is purely a bar mill and while there 
has been an improvement projected there 
for several years, which involved the con- 
struction of additional bar mills, no ap- 
propriation has been made. There is a 
possibility, however, of the appropria- 
tion being authorized this month. 

It is also learned that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. during 1924 expended $6,500,000 
at its Homestead plant on the gigantic 
replacement program at that works, which 
will take five years to consummate. 
More than $20,000,000 will be expended 
at the Homestead works before the pro- 
gram is completed, it is declared. 


Dillon, Read & Co., New York, are 
negotiating for the purchase of $15,- 
000,000 bonds of the Thyssen steel works 
of Germany. 








Iron Production Increase Sharp 


Pig Iron Output for December Makes a Gain of 446,088 Tons and Reaches 
2,961,067 Gross Tons—Active Furnaces Increase from 204 on 


ITH 2,961,067 gross tons of 
coke and anthracite pig iron 
made in December, production 


showed a gain of 446,088 tons over the 
2,514,979-ton output of November, a gain 
which was largest since the 529,677-ton 
gain of March, 1923. December was the 
fifth consecutive month to show gain since 
the low point was reached last July. Ac- 
tive furnaces also continued to gain, the 
net increase during the month being 25 


furnaces. From all indications, produc- 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 
spouety ecsces 3,015,480 3,228,226 1,645,804 
ebruary ..... 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
March ......+- 3,465,389 3,523,595 2,035,908 
April ..cccees 3,226,107 3,546,308 2,070,161 
BY cecceccee 2,619,986 3,868,486 2,309,348 
June coccccese 2,022,836 3,667,868 2,362,455 


Total ist half.. 17,423,417 20,828,401 12,053,856 


eer ee 1,783,457 3,684,677 2,403,030 
August ....... 1,882,986 3,448,886 1,810,665 
September 2,053,617 3,117,526 2,024,008 
October ...... 2,461,727 3,142,642 2,629,655 
November 2,514,979 2,891,191 2,846,110 
December 2,961,067 2,912,527 3,083,520 


Total 2nd half. 13,657,833 19,197,449 14,796,988 





Grand total.. 31,081,250 40,025,850 26,850,844 





tion of iron will go well over the 3,000,- 
000-ton mark in January. 

Pig iron produced in 1924 totaled 31,- 
081,250 gross tons, this being a loss of 
8,944,600 tons from the high record of 
40,025,850 tons made in 1923. Produc- 
tion during the first half of 1924 was 17,- 
423,417 tons and during the last half, 
13,657,833 tons. 

Average daily production of pig iron 
in December was 95,518 tons, which com- 
pared with the 83,832 tons of November, 
This 


Nov. 30 to 229 on Dec. 31 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 





Jan 97,273 104,136 53,090 77,895 97,172 

eb. 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,537 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 
May 84,515 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
June 67,427 “122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
July 57,531 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 
Aug 60,741 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 
Sept 68,454 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 
Oct. 79,410 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 
Nov. 83,832 96,373 94,879 47,165 97,836 
Dec. 95,518 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 
Ave. 84,921 108,659 73,563 45,223 99,456 





since October, 1922, when a gain of 17,- 
361 tons was registered. Production of 
iron now is the highest since last April 
and represents an annual rate of 34,- 
800,000 tons. Merchant iron made in 
December totaled 646,663 tons and showed 
a gain of 41,225 tons over the 605,438 
tons produced in November. On an aver- 
age daily basis, this represented 20,860 
tons per day in December and an in- 
crease of 679 tons over the 20,181-ton 
daily rate of the previous month. Non- 
merchant iron in December aggregated 
2,314,404 tons and was a gain of 404,863 
tons over the 1,909,541 tons of November. 
Reduced to a daily basis this was 74,658 
tons per day and an increase of 11,007 
tons over the 63,65l-ton rate of the 
month before. 

On the last day of the month 229 
blast furnaces operation, this 
figure being an increase of 25 over the 
204 furnaces active on Nov. 30. During 
the month 3 merchant stacks were blown 
in and one blown out, this being a net 
gain of 2 stacks. Of the nonmerchant 
class 26 were blow in and 3 blown out 


were in 














was an increase of 11,686 tons. 
was the largest increase in daily rate or banked, the net gain being 23 fur- 
DECEMBER PIG IRON 
No. in blast last 
No. of day of month Total tonnage made —Totals— 
stacks Dec. Nov. Merchant Nonmerchant Dec. Nov. 

PUMMEFIVAMIR .ccceevoccrs 144 88 74 175,910 895,637 1,071,547 887,994 
ne whe se wkd uimed eee Oe 78 49 43 115,152 606,360 721,512 612,691 
GS 6% wvk hn dca baw ee 42 22 23 117,441 110,583 228,024 233,162 
NNR, 65 cic ukin nue 19 3 3 RS 8,800 5'011 
oh SRY: 27 15 15 71,970 109,240 181,210 164,080 
i “NO "sn opsbvaswecs a 0 -. Steseabaedt \Wiveatae 0 “hueadecs '\-.ceKka exe DS 
DE. “Bien va seed be dsews's 26 18 14 92,738 183,203 275,941 196,836 
TTT 5 2 2) 

Rs a nik nt ek wn aig 16 14 12 } 14,305 311,192 325,497 285,946 
PE” ceolsianhse nes 6 5 5] 

TTT Tee 6 1 1J 

“Sates cescken ss 7 1 1 ] 

Pn "55s dee heaeec 14 2 3 5,754 56,248 62,002 47,670 
SA Ai Ghat ncdun o<ecosd 1 1 2 

DED WHA. d00000e0< 5 3 1 

NT MS, sas Sens a Wad 2 0 0 

CD 6 caabicewend wav 4 4 0 

NN ak iin ak 6 cin 3 1 1 33,258 25,868 59,126 58,455 
SEE (6chSs% baie wa vee 1 0 4] 

GD - cowed esianawnetss 1 0 0) 

Spiegel and ferro—all states ae 11,335 16,073 27,408 23,134 

| GR ee 411 229 204 646,663 2,314,404 2,961,067 2,514,979 
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naces. Of the total number of furnaces 
operating on the last day of December, 
53 were of the merchant class and 176 
of the nonmerchant or steelworks class. 
The corresponding figures for Novem- 
ber were 51 and 153 respectively. 


Stacks blown in during the month 
were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 1, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Central C, 
American Steel & Wire Co.; Belfont, 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 

Non- Ferroman- Other 
1923 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 713,186 2,515,040 12,056 19,358 952 
Feb. 708,901 2,285,017 3,657 21,410 759 
Mar. 767,219 2,756,376 13,832 20,730 236 
April 795,558 2,750,750 7,440 20,810 670 
May 909,726 2,958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
og 899,102 2,768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
uly 900,496 2,784,181 12,876 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 2,620,723 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 





Oct. 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 16,039 1,858 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec. 740,624 2,171,903 10,272 18,236 1,717 





Tot’l 9,449,011 30,576,839 123,148 242,450 15,653 
1924 


Jan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 ... 
Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 22,262 ... 
Mar. 712,321 2,753,068 13,794 22,350 .. 

pr 708,151 2,517,956 4,240 23,580 163 


May 648,656 1,971,330 9,336 21,663 763 





June 551,408 1,471,428 9,410 20,563 779 
July 468,780 1,314,677 15,328 11,927 765 
Aug 465,059 1,417,927 8,010 7,654 760 
Sept 518,017 1,535,600 5,033 7,255 593 
Oct 607,717 1,854,010 10,047 6,545 822 
Nov 605,438 1,909,541 8,835 13,429 870 
Dec. 646,663 2,314,404 5,284 21,220 904 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co.; Globe, 


Globe Iron Co.; Cherry Valley, M. A. 
Hanna Co.; one Bellaire, Carnegie 
Steel Co.; Hubbard No. 2, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. In Pennsyl- 
vania: Cambria L and Coatesville C, 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; National No. 1, 
National Tube Co.; one Eliza and one 
Aliquippa, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; Midland No. 2, Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Steel Co.; Monessen No. 1, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co.; Stewart, Stewart Fur- 
nace Co.; one Swedeland, Alan Wood 
Steel & Iron Co.; three Edgar Thomp- 
son, one Duquesne, one Clairton, one 
New Castle and one Farrell, Carnegie 
Steel Co. In Maryland: One Mary- 
land, Bethlehem Steel Co. In Indiana: 
Gary Nos. 6 and 12, Illinois Steel Co. 
In Illinois: South Works Old Nos. 3 
and 4, South Works New No. 6, and 
Joliet No. 3, Illinois Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 


were: In Ohio: One Ohio, Carnegie 
Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: Lebanon, 
E. J. Lavino & Co. In Maryland: 


Maryland F. Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
Alabama: Ensley No. 1, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Fires Additional Ovens 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6—Three hundred 
ovens were added to the active list Jan. 
2 at the Continental No. 2 plant of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. This leaves Con- 
tinental No. 3, Buffington, Gitmer and 
Shoaf as the only idle Frick plants in 
the region. They will start shortly, it is 
understood. 
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Good Year 


Prices Firm and All Factors Point to Strong Movement—Construc- 


tion Holds at High Mark—Warehouses Well Stocked 


steel trade in this section finds 

itself in a favorable position. 
While at the moment business is 
quiet, due to inventory and the holi- 
days, prospects for 1925 are encour- 
aging. The market is also firm and 
every indication points to a heavy vol- 
ume of business. 

The lumber industry is hopeful. 
Conditions in lumber, which is really 
the trade barometer in the Pacific 
Northwest, have improved materially 
within the last 60 days. Domestic de- 
mand is brisk and foreign markets 
are expected to follow suit. 

Seattle’s construction record for 
1924 is estimated at $27,350,000, show- 
ing a heavy increase over 1923 with 
$22,509,505, the best previous record. 
Other cities in Washington and Ore- 
gon are showing similar gains. The 
outlook for brisk construction is 
bright, although it may not be on as 
large a scale as in 1924. Seattle’s 
niunicipal improvements totaled $7,- 
000,000 during the year. Both Wash- 
ington and Oregon have’ extensive 
road improvements in contemplation 
for 1925. 

The unemployment situation in Se- 
attle is somewhat more actute than 
for two or three years, but this is 
largely due to cold weather which 
caused a cessation of much outdoor 
work. The logging and lumber indus- 
tries will resume operations by the 
middle of January and many of the 
unemployed will be relieved within a 
short time. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The market is unchanged from a 
week ago. Buying is at a minimum as 
plants are fairly well stocked and 
a majority have placed orders cover- 
ing requirements for the next six 
months. Foreign iron is finding strong 
competition in Columbia iron from 
Utah which seems to be meeting with 
much favor. 


G ses tr Jan. 2—The iron and 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Prices on all these commodities are 
strong. While the mills at San Fran- 
cisco have raised bars to 2.60c the 
local mill is still quoting 2.50c but an 
advance here is not unlikely. 

Little plate tonnage is up for fig- 
ures in this district but several con- 
tracts are in view for early next year. 
Mill prices here range from 2.40c to 
2.50c, one of the large interests hav- 
ing raised from 2.40c to 2.45c_ this 
week while another interest is_ still 
quoting 2.40c. For quick delivery. one 
of the large mills has been quoting 
2.50c for more than a week. The 


situation looks strong and other ad- 
vances seem probable. 

Shapes are firm at 2.45c. For the 
Cushman power plant substation at 
Tacoma, Dougan & Chrisman, Seattle, 
were low bidders at $166,470 and re- 
ceived the contract today. This job in- 
volves about 225 tons of structural 
steel which was placed with the Star 
Iron Works, Tacoma. A small ton- 
nage of reinforcing material will be 
required. Local fabricators are figur- 
ing on a number of small bridges, 
bids for which will be opened in Jan- 
uary. Another pending contract is for 
a government steel dredge, fitted for 
burning oil, involving 80 tons of steel. 
i will be opened at Portland Jan. 
15. 

Finished Materials 


Mill representatives report good busi- 
ness in December, jobbers having 
shown a tendency to stock up early in 
1925 in anticipation of improved de- 
mand. There has been considerable 
turnover of pipe and warehouses are 
well stocked with this material as well 
as other items. 

Local warehouse prices remain un- 
changed, although there is a disposi- 
tion to advance in line with mill quo- 
tations. Jobbers here and in Port- 
land have decided to maintain the 
present schedule until the situation is 
sufficiently firm to eliminate cutting. 


Old Materials 


The scrap market is inactive and 
shows no features. Steel scrap is still 
quoted at $8 gross for the best srades. 
Not much is being shipped in and re- 
ceipts are about equal to demands of 
the main buying interests: No 1 cast 
iron scrap is moving slowly at an 
average of $18. 


Alloy Corporations _Make 
Personal Changes 


N. Petinot, formerly general manager 
of sales for the United States Ferro Al- 
loys Corp., which has recently been 
merged with the Vanadium Corp. of 
America, became on Jan. 1, general man- 
ager of sales of both the Vanadium and 
the United States corporations. Mr. 
Petinot has been in the steel as well as 
the alloy business in this country over 17 
years. He originally came to the United 
States with Dr. P. T. Heroult and was 
associated with Dr. Heroult in the intro- 
duction of the electric furnace. Mr. 
Petinot’s headquarters will be in the 
general offices of the allied companies at 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla has been’ made 
vice president of Vanadium Corp. of 
America and vice president of the United 
States Ferro Alloys Corp., effective Jan. 
1. Dr. Saklatwalla has been general su- 
perintendent of the reduction plant of the 
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Vanadium Corp. of America at Bridge- 
ville since its organization in 1919, and 
prior to that was general superintendent 
of the same plant for the American 
Vanadium Co. He has been a director 
of the corporation since 1921. Dr. Sak- 
latwalla will maintain his headquarters at 
Bridgeville near Pittsburgh inasmuch as 
this is a central point between the gen- 
eral offices in New York and the plant 
of the United States Ferro Alloys Corp. 
in Buffalo. 

Robert Turnbull remains withthe con- 
solidated companies as general manager 
of United States Ferro Alloys Corp. 
interests in the Niagara Falls district. 

Gustav Laub, who has been with the 
Vanadium corporation and with the 
American Vanadium Co. before the Vana- 
dium corporation was formed, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of both the 
Vanadium Corp. of America and the 
United States Ferro Alloys Corp. 


Will Confer on New Steel 
Scrap Classification 


Revised specifications on iron and steel 
scrap recommended by the iron and steel 
committee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents have been adopted ten- 
tatively for one year by that association. 

Meanwhile the specifications have been 
printed and circulated for consideration 
at a conference Jan. 12 at the bureau of 
standards, Washington. At this confer- 
ence members of the association, of the 
bureau and all interested in scrap will be 
invited, with a view to obtaining views 
from as many angles as possible. 


Plan s for 


Blast Furnace 


The Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp., which is building a large by-prod- 
uct coke and blast furnace at Troy, N. 
Y., recently entertained at a dinner at 
which plans were discussed. Members 
of four subsidiary companies, the Burden 
Iron Co., Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., 
Arthur Tutein, Inc., and the Foundation 
Co., entertained as their guests repre- 
sentatives of various gas companies and 
industrial concerns in and around Troy. 
The speakers included John W. Doty, 
president of the Foundation Co., Henry 
Oliver, president of Oliver & Snyder 
Steel Co., Arthur Tutein of Boston, C. 
R. Prince of Westfield, Mass., and C. A. 
Otis of Cleveland. Officials of the new 
company announce that the original esti- 
mated expenditure of $5,000,000 would be 
increased by another million and a half 
according to revised plans. The blast 
furnace will have a daily output of 
450 tons, and is expected to be in op- 
eration in September. 


New 


Discuss 





ritish Furnaces Are Resumin 


Fair Demand for Pig Iron Includes Some Orders from America—Lockout of Belgian 
Steelworkers Averted—Belgians Underselling English Steelmakers— 
Germany Buying Iron in France, Selling Rails to Balkans 





Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 




















European Headquarters, ($33.32) delivered, against the British price of £8 15s 
Iron Trade Review, A 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.] ($41.60). 

ONDON, Jan. 6.—Demand for British pig iron is fair, Brussels reports that Acieries Angleur have obtained an 

furnaces selling some of their product on the Con- order for 10,000 tons of rails for Finland. The lockout of 
tinent, and to America. Additional stacks have been Belgian steelworkers who demanded wage increases, has i 
started. Four more are to go in blast. Buying of ferro- been averted by both sides agreeing to continue on former 

manganese has broadened. terms until May 31, pending efforts at settlement. The 

The British steel market is rather slow, but demand Cockerill company has been awarded four 800-ton vessels. 

for tin plate is reviving, and mills are resuming opera- Paris reports that Germany is buying pig iron, while 
tions. Sales have been made for delivery during the first Berlin states that the Germans have taken numerous rail- ‘ 
quarter on the Continent, South America, Australia and road orders from the Balkans, and also have contracted 4 

the Far East. 3elgian steel bars are being sold at £7 for important harbor work at Trelleborg, Sweden. 

{ 
y \ 
European Staff Special | 
» Office » Shere beg vr wor? gt possible to buy billets at £7 ($32.90) ij 
ans eer ee Sterling —$4.70 delivered though the general standard | 
IRMINGHAM, Eng,. Dec. 29.— is understood to be £7 5s ($34.07). i 
Work in the steel trade has in For high carbons and steel of special 
most cases finished for the steady and likely to continue so quality makers ask anything from i 
year. Somewhat urgent inquiries there is no inclination to buy specu- £7 I5s ($36.42) to £8 10s ($39.95). : 
have been circulating from the mills  jatiyely. There is. still plenty of un- Keen continental competition compels ; 
for specifications to keep capacity em- . employed capacity to handle any likely an attitude of watchfulness, and re- : 
ployed for the rest of the week. The expansion. Steelmakers will look to strains inclination to rush prices. Offers ; 
tone is, nevertheless, hopeful and even continuous employment and large pro- Have been received in Birmingham | 
confident. Three large contracts by duction for profits rather than to this week of steel bars at £5 16s i 
home railways forecast the spending higher prices. Anxiety to obtain speci- ($27.26) f.o.b. Antwerp, joists £5 12s hi 
of £14,000,000 by the London, Mid- fications has induced some makers to 6d ($26.43) and_ plates £7 ($32.90). j 
land & Scottish railway, £10,000,000 shade by 5s ($1.17) the recognized Billets can be obtained delivered here j 
by the Great Western and £6,000,000 price of £9 5s ($43.47) for several at £6 10s ($30.55). In one case a struc- | 
by the North Eastern. A good share classes of products. tural engineer who was tempted by : 
of this £%$30,000,000 should come to Current price for semifinished steel the attractive price offered an order to ‘ 
steelmakers. The only rail order hith- has been weakened by the slump in the Belgium on condition that the steel : 
erto mentioned is 31,000 tons on be- Welsh tin plate trade which has com- was shipped in ten days. The _order ‘ 
half of the largest company of the  pelled mills to sell in the open mar- was returned because of inability to ; 
three. But more orders of the kind ket steel which normally would have ‘make delivery under nine or ten weeks, : 
will inevitably be placed. With prices gone to tin plate mills, and it has been For the present pig iron prices are 5 





European Steel Delivered to World Ports ! 





Gross Tons—Prices Last Reported 4 

U. S. A. U. S. A. Buenos Valparaiso, Calcutta, Singapore South Hongkong Shanghai Japa- = 

North Pacific Aires, Rio West Coast Bombay and African & and nese i 

Atlantic Ports and de Janiero, of and Straits Australian, South North Ports 2 

Ports Vancouvert East Coast South Indian Ports & New China China E 

of South America Ports Zealand 4 

America Ports 
*Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron Si. 2.50- 

.00 $22.75 $23.50 $24.00 $26.30 $24.65 $27.50 $28.15 $28.15 $28.80 $28.15 
*Hematite Pig Iron, Phos. 0.002-0.05 24.50 25.15 25.55 27.95 25.85 29.45 29.80 29.80 30.50 29.80 
Standard rails ne 34.10 35.25 35.25 36.45 33.50 38.25 38.75 38.75 39.40 38.75 
Merchant bars 1.47c 1.55c¢ 1.52c 1.58c 1.44c 1.65¢ 1.68c 1.68c 1.71c 1.68c 
Structural shapes 1.42c 1.50c 1.47¢ 1.52c¢ 1.39¢ 1.60c 1.63c 1.63¢ 1.66c 1.63c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.. 1.78c 1. 86c 1. 84c 1.89 1. 66c 1.97¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.03c 2.00c 
tSheets, black, 24 gage : 2.84c 2.97¢ 3.05¢ 3.00c 2. 86c 3.02c 3.05¢ 3.05c 3.07¢ 3.05¢ 
tSheets, galvanized, 24 gage corr.. 3.87c 4.00c 4.10c 4.04c 3.90 4.06c 4.09c 4.09c 4.12c 4.09c 

Plain wire, base. 2.32c 2.38¢ 2.36c 2.42c 2.26c 2.47c 2.52¢ 2.52c 2.55¢ 2.526 F 
Galvanized wire, base 2.77¢ 2.84c 2.8lc 2.87c 2.75¢ 2.95¢ 2.98¢ 2.98c 3.01c 2.98c 
Wire nails, base 2.39¢ 2.42c 2.44c 2.47c 2.39c 2.57c 2.60c¢ 2.60¢ 2.62¢ 2.60c 
tTin, plate, base box 5.78 $5.91 $6.00 $5.95 5.82 $5.97 $6.01 $6.01 $6.03 $6.01 


The foregoing prices are for delivery by cargo liners in ordinary quantities 100 to 1000 tons, c.i.f. to port of destination, but without customs 
duties, unloading charges, dock dues, commissions, etc., at destination. Owing to lack of uniformity in ocean freight rates, cargo shipments by tramp 
steamers may show considerable variation from these quotations. Pig iron and rails quoted dollars per ton, finished steel in cents per pound, tin plate 
in dollars per box. Quotations are for Continental iron and basic-bessemer steel, except as indicated; for British material add $4.50 to $6.00 per ton. 


tBritish material, basic open-hearth. *British, Middlesbrough. tSteel to Vancouver, deduct 7 cents per 100 pounds. 
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Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, January 5 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
a U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports dene tae or 
i . . orth Sea Port 
Export Prices f.0.b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
S.a08 Francs Francs Zed 
PIG IRON 
é Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........cccccccccvcccce mane $19.28 4 1 0* $18.05 335 $17.95 360 $21.42 4100 
4 N66 2S vcs Fk oe ERA cla hes « Sesids 0 a6 640 en et becsvoenee 19.04 4 00 18.3 340 17.95 360 23.80 5 00 
{ ee, an: cn das sewnagnncnes de 21.42 4100t 17.50 325 17.20 345 21.42 4100 
f Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05... 2... cccccccccccccccsccces 21.06 4 86 22.62 GOO 5: siaee ok aia), «Se 
h SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Es Billets...... dG asavrenns CUChSAKSD DRS SORE We sumer ebeees $30.94 6100 $24.77 460 $24.93 500 $26.18 5 100 
: a 5 6 kn Raw desaw'e cee ccc dee > cévinbne sess aeeees 52.56 ti 60 31.23 580 31.90 640 2.61 617 0 
F FINISHED STEEL 
a Standard rails........ Sait 0s dbSOS NANA 4d MERA NS KOC CRA mae S $40.46 8100 $27.46 510 $30.41 610 $29.75 6 50 
Ms Oy cic ww dee oe dha dark haanyee an ene we 1.8lc 8 100 1.23c 505 1.22c 545 1.25¢ 5 160 
Ga di da as vas ae cad bab asd epthenseeeeee 1.70c 8 00 1.18c 485 1.19¢ 525 1.22c 5 130 
; eee, One UNE WU SOOR o eo icccccceccccceseesecbevece 1.86c “8 15 0 1.7l1c 700 1.50c 665 1.48¢ 6170 
; Sheets, black, 24 * iS Pep SPAT TY TORR ee Tee: ‘ 2.66c 12 10 0 3.05¢c . 1,250 2.83c 1,250 2.97¢ 13 15 0 
3 Sheets, galvanize 4 gage, corrugated............00e05 oe 3.67¢c 17 50 4.26c 1,745 5.09¢ 2,250 3.78c 17 10 0 
% DIEING Keb aN bs kodecaced bent ses weseceed aye 2.34c 11 00 1.68c 690 1.75c 775 1.84c 8 100 
4 Plain wire, base........ is aleck tenia Sh ace wid & aw alin Wed le 2.34c 11 OO 2.37c 970 1.92c¢ 850 1.84c 8 100 
Galvanized wire, base............+20+ baa sctiads whee Sie 2.98c 14 00 3.07c 1,260 2.49¢ 1,100 2.21lc 10 50 
OR EP POR err ey CTPEET ERP TERS Pree 3.08c 14 10 0 2.49¢ 1,020 1.92c 850 2.70c 12 10 0 
4 Tin plate, base box 108 pounds. em thes a baesimeegeade ys £3 DES oH asus : it. ees es 2G 
i 
r Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported toe 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, antes DONE i kcvcsvcerwandes $19.28 4 10 $16.42 305(2) $18.20 365 $20.24 88 
EE MUR, Sn ccs ob Win 010d be OR VPEG 6 NK «.0'5:6.00.5.0 OND ORR ES 19.04 400 16.69 310(1) 17.20 345 22.54 98 
MI 6 4 ob asad CRED ROME CRE 0 6066006 Cede eSHENS 3.99 16 9 7.65 142 7.48 150 5.52 24 
# IE Sala og Gb ERS CONES HRS RED OA O.b ECT H HOO CERES ME 30.94 6100 23.16 430 25.42 510 27.14 118 
3 oil, 35a ee 4 PTO CASE Re SWS 6.0566 8 6 kee aeRO 1.86c 8 15 0 1.20c 490 1.38c 610 1.42c 136 
: RMD ins 6 aa wae Reena Ser euls «teed es00veuew ae tae 1.86c 8 15 0 1.24c 510 1.25c¢ 555 1.30c 125 
/ ee Dey sie as bnden canes wy eae eRe 1.8lc 8 100 1.18¢ 485 1.22c 540 1. 28¢ 123 
lj PENG iii ETE DRG WIE so 50.5.6 050 0000.06 0:4 60 0055 9 8.0408 e ab 1.977 9 50 1.72c 705 1.53c 675 1.5lc 145 
4 SN ES RES 5) Sadie ania s pie 4.00 0 04 bwin sca nena 2.76c 13 OO 3.05¢ 1,250 2.88c 1,275 2.66c 255 
| Sheets, galvanize We BOE, CONTOGIIEE 6 6.0.0 6c ccc cvccnen sete 3.67¢c 17 50 4.26c 1,745 5.14c 2,275 5.0lc 480 
3 POE 7. so Sinalata bud win Reeds 4404 oe UN eee eRe EME Om 3.08c 14 10 0 2.37c 970 1.92c 850 1.77c 170 
(a ee a er a ar a ciaa wipe m alee iene aint 2.44c 11 10 0 1.68c 690 1.76c 780 1.67c 160 
; * Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 16s 9d ($3.99) f.0. b. Ferromanganese, 
3 £14 10s Od ($69.02) f. 0. b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
4 steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open- -hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 
j German are for basic-bessemer steel. 
1 
14 none too strong, No. 3 Cleveland be- conditions are regarded as out of the moderately employed, and prices are 
ing obtainable at £4 1s ($19.03) and question. slightly weaker at £17 5s ($81.07). 
east Coast hematite has been sold at A slight improvement is reported The shrinkage in the November ex- 
£4 8s ($20.68). Fortuns ately coke is in the tin plate trade, a few promis- ports already reported fairly reflects 
plentiful od shows no sign of increase- jing inquiries having come from South the general falling off in business, 
ing in price, £1 5s ($5.87) delivered America and the Far East. The although in this line, as others, a 
being the recognized figure in Cleve- schedule price continues at £1 3s 6d seasonal decline is a development in- 
; land. It is just possible that additional ($5.52). Shipments have expanded a_ variably anticipated and therefore re- 
§ furnaces will be started early in the little lately. graded with little concern by most in- 
i new year, but anything like boom The galvanized sheet trade is only  terests. 


German Tin Plate Industry Reviving 


European Special Service 


revival in the tin plate trade is what slackened since the middle of vanized sheets No. 19 gage have been sold 

noted in Germany. The output has November but prices have remained firm. at £22 ($10.35). Corrugated sheets have 

almost doubled as compared with In fact producers have booked a fair also been shipped to Turkey and some 
prewar times, since producers have tonnage for the home market and con- small parcels to India. Turkey has 
profited by the consequences of the sequently have advanced export prices. hought about 100 tons of barbed wire 
period of inflation and have greatly in- Hamburg exporters still have on their at £14 15s ($69.50) to be used for 
creased their capacity. Great Britain hands about 6000 to 8000 metric tons armament purposes. 
has enjoyed a large trade in tin plate of bars which they bought at £6 to £6 Business in the domestic market has 
on the German market but now the posi- 5s per metric ton ($28.20 to $29.45); the slackened owing to the holidays and 
tion tends to be reversed. Although the present price is lower and reaches in some inventory season. However, prices have 
season for active business is over works cases £5 16s ($27.20). Japan has advanced and mills have well filled order 
in Germany are still busy and they have recently been inquiring for rails but books and are unwilling to accept new 
started operations for next season. There finally the order was placed with Bel- orders as they anticipate further ad- 
is a fair export business with India, gium. The Far East is buying small par- vances. The average time of delivery 
South America, Italy, Spain, Portugal cels of wire nails at £12 10s ($58.80). for merchant bars is about six weeks. 
: and Scandinavia. It is reported that Yugoslavia is buying larger quantities The Stahlwerk Becker which shut down 
Otto Wolff, who controls about 80 per and is also in the market for black and at the beginning of the year owing to 
cent of the German tin plate trade, has galvanized pipe. Some galvanized wire financial difficulties has resumed pro- 
recently succeeded in selling 15 tons of has been shipped to Argentina at £10 5s duction at a reduced rate with about 
German tin plate to Eng. interests. ($49.50)), alsoplain wire at from £8 5sto 900 workmen. 


B vier Dec. 30—A _ considerable Export trade in Germany has some- £8 10s ($38.80 to $40). Corrugated gal- 
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More Data on Distribution Needed 


GREAT opportunity awaits the Chamber of 
poli of the United States in developing 

facts and figures for a more intelligent dis- 
tribution of commodities. In the past the sub- 
ject has not received the attention it deserved, at 
least not in a strongly co-operative attitude on the 
part of such a representative organization of busi- 
ness men. Everything has been done toward econ- 
omies in production and pronounced progress has 
been made in that direction; while distribution has 
not been regarded as of equal importance, or as a 
subject to be studied carefully as that of manu- 
facturing. 

The president of the chamber, Richard F. Grant, 
has called a meeting of 150 business men, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, and represen- 
tatives of the consuming public, to consider ways 
and means for a survey to be undertaken under 
the auspices of the national organization. Prac- 
tically all basic lines of manufacture in the United 
States are to be represented in Washington, Jan. 
14 and 15. As a preliminary it has been indi- 
cated that the features of the problem to receive 
attention are the collection of business statistics 
as a means for economies in distribution; regula- 
tion and improvement of trade relations; methods 
and general conditions affecting distribution, and 
how advertising figures in merchandising. 

Any one of the foregoing topics present much ma- 
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terial for research by the committees it is pro- 
posed to create to make the survey. Consider- 
able information of a constructive character is 
likely to be brought to the surface, and it is worthy 
of all the attention the chamber can bestow upon it. 


Pound Sterling Climbs Near Par 


N THE grist of news poured into the hopper 
I of the new year, one of the most significant 

items is that of the advance of British pound 
sterling exchange rates. Just one year ago the 
pound was quoted at $4.20 or 13 per cent below 
its par value of $4.86. Early this week it stood 
at $4.76, or less than 3 per cent below gold basis. 
There are a great many reasons for believing that 
one of the early achievements of 1925 will be the 
return of Great Britain to the gold standard. 

Because of the great financial strain during the 
World war the bottom threatened to fall out of 
sterling exchange. The British government came 
to the rescue and maintained a support for the 
pound at a rate of $4.751%. On March 20, 1919, 
that support was withdrawn and the result was 
the most precipitate recession of sterling exchange 
in decades. It declined to 30 per cent below par 
in 1920 and clung to low levels until late in 1921, 
when recovery took place. A fresh fall occurred 
with the defeat of the conservative government 
in England toward the close of 1923. 

When the radical labor party assumed power 
capital scurried out of England, coming mostly 
to the United States. The defeat of the labor gov- 
ernment and the return of the conservative party 
has had the effect of luring capital back to its home 
land. That is one of the most powerful factors in 
the advance of sterling. It was powerful enough 
to offset the adverse influence on London exchange 
rates of large remittances of sterling to this coun- 
try in payment for vast quantities of wheat, cot- 
ton and other materials, as well as the payment 
of principal and interest on the British debt. 

With the debt instalment paid and the autumn 
purchases made, sterling is expected soon to reach 
par value. That would be one more epoch-mak- 
ing development making for international economic 
and financial stability. Of all the late belligerent 
nations Germany alone is on a gold basis, as pro- 
vided by the Dawes plan. Of the non-combatants 
Holland, Switzerland and Sweden are also on a 
gold basis. With England turning its back on un- 
stable paper currency a great stimulus will be pro- 
vided for bringing all of Europe back within 
the fold of the gold standard. The gold flood is 
already turning back toward European shores and 
the danger of gold inflation in this country is 
lessened while Europe’s recovery is speeded. After 
six hectic years of post-war uncertainty the world 
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now is making rapid strides toward coveted nor- 
malcy. 


Stronger Army Air Service Needed 


RMY air service officers in testimony before 
A the house subcommittee which considered 

the army appropriation bill estimated that 
a 10-year program of $25,000,000 annually would 
put the air service in good condition, this sum as- 
suring full equipment after three years as a basis 
for additions. Pictures of a deplorable state of 
affairs in the country’s air service have been drawn 
in the public press for months, and the service 
admittedly needs more equipment and should be 
improved and developed. Despite forebodings con- 
cerning the future development of the United 
States military air service, these officers told the 
subcommittee that the United States was the only 
nation which had three basic elements necessary 
to create air power. 

These basic elements were described as, first, 
the ability to create a personnel which would stand 
heavy and continued losses in the air; second, an 
industry capable of producing proper equipment; 
and third, means for obtaining the raw ma- 
observation planes, 102 bombardment planes, 190 
pursuit planes and nine attack planes, a total of 
1121. These were divided into three classes: The 
first ready for war duty; the second for use in 
an emergency, and the third unfit for hard work 
and really held in reserve for training purposes. 
Great Britain and France are ahead of the United 
States in personnel in the air branches. 

Since the United States has the basic elements 
for the development of an air service second to 
none, a unified air service should be considered as 
of more importance as a policy rather than a vague 
dream of the future. 

The appropriations committee has recommended 
a cash appropriation of $14,700,000 for 1925-26 and 
a contract authorization of $2,150,000. Great Brit- 
ain for the fiscal year 1924-25 appropriated $95,- 
000,000 and France for the fiscal year 1923-24 ap- 
propriated $50,000,000. The present recommendation 
is only a start, and certainly much remains to 
be done in this vital field of national defense. 





Place Cost Where It Belongs 
Pi i, rane BAXTER’S parting admonition, 


on relinquishing the administration of the 
state of Maine, not to issue additional bonds 


_ for the construction of roads and bridges is of such 


import to business and industry it may receive 
wide circulation and application beyond the borders 
of that state. 

New and wider roads and bridges are impera- 
tive, more so in many other states than Maine, 
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but to continue building them by means of bond 
issues rather than current funds is wrong in prin- 
ciple, he says. The present generation should not 
mortgage the future too heavily. Many of the 
projects of today will be in need of replacement 
before the bonds for them have been retired. 

The principal objection, however, is that the bond 
issue method of payment makes for inequitable 
distribution of the financial burden. 

By far the greater part of the road-wearing 
mileage is run up by car owners who pay few if 
any taxes other than their state and local automo- 
bile license levy. The railroads, factories and stores 
are assessed for interest and sinking fund pur- 
poses. License fees and gasoline taxes should go to 
improve and build roads. A “pay as you ride” 
policy would place the burden squarely where it be- 
longs. Some of the governor’s observations will 
be recognized for their soundness, as permanent 
policy. Let’s have improvements, and place the 
cost where it belongs. 


Building Awards at High Rate 


HEN the great total of building construc- 
tion for 1923 was made known a great 


many authorities were free in prophesying 
that the record would stand unequaled for at least 
some years to come. Those predictions are now 
being hastily retracted in the light of what has 
happened in 1924. The awards for new construc- 
tion in 27 northeastern states for 11 months of the 
year to Dec. 1, were 558,424,000 square feet. For 
the period in 1923 they were 549,659,500 square feet. 

The record by values is even more impressive. 
As reported by the F. W. Dodge Co., the aggre- 
gate value for 11 months of all awards made in 36 
states was $4,154,753,000. This not only is 13 per 
cent greater than the total for the corresponding 
period of 1923 but is 4 per cent above the total 
for the entire year of 1924. 

Industrial building this year clearly mirrors the 
depression of last summer. The total for the 11 
months period was 36,865,000 square feet against 
56,551,000 square feet in the same period of 1923. 
The average monthly record of industrial con- 
struction in 1923 was about 3,200,000 square feet. 
This compared with 10,000,000 square feet in 1920 
and 15,000,000 square feet as a monthly average in 
1919. Clearly there has been little over-expansion 
of industry in recent years. 

In recent months building activities have been 
increasing. With the expected continued improve- 
ment in the general economic situation, the con- 
struction industry may be expected to move for- 
ward with the procession. There may be less 
building of homes and more industrial construc- 
tion, but in any event the general level of build- 
ing activities promises to remain high for months. 




















The Postal Subsidy 
Lie Nailed 


By A. O. Backert 
President, Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland 


ATTENING at the subsidy trough of the post 

office department is the charge hurled at the 

publishers of the country’s leading business 
papers and general magazines. Tremendous al- 
leged losses incurred in handling second class mail 
is the basis for this charge. Whenever postal legis- 
lation is under consideration some misinformed con- 
gressman or senator raves about the thousands and 
miliions of dollars of subsidy paid annually to the 
publishers. Unfortunately, these statements, in the 
past, could not be controverted satisfactorily, actual 
cost figures not being available. Last year an inves- 
tigation was started and the report recently was made 
available. Among other things it shows that second 
class mail incurred a loss to the post office depart- 
ment of about $75,000,000 in 1923. Of course, other 
activities showed heavy losses, but immediate discus- 
sion will be confined to second class matter. 


MONG the leading publishers charged with 
main most from this alleged subsidy are 

the Penton Publishing Co. with its periodicals, 
such as IRon TrapE Review, The Foundry, Marine 
Review, etc.; the United Publishers Corp., publisher 
of Tron Age, Hardware Age, Dry Goods Economist, 
etc.; McGraw-Hill Co. with American Machinist, 
Power, Engineering-News Record and many others ; 
Curtis Publishing Co. with Saturday Evening Post 
and Ladies Home Journal. According to the figures 
compiled by the post office department and submitted 
in its cost ascertainment report, it costs the govern- 
ment 2.39 cents per piece for handling and trans- 
porting magazines of this class. At last here is a 
definite figure which the publishers can use for as- 
certaining the cost of mailing their periodicals. 


HAT are the facts regarding the alleged 

\ \ subsidy enjoyed by these publishers? Dur- 
ing 1924, 560,100 copies of Iron TRADE 
REVIEW were mailed, an average of 10,770 copies 
per issue. About 20,000 copies were mailed to Can- 
ada and foreign countries at much higher rates of 
postage than paid for United States delivery. For 
handling and transporting the remaining 540,100 





copies of Iron TRADE REVIEW last year, the Penton 
Publishing Co. paid the post office $15,690.06. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the government’s cost ascer- 
tainment report, the expense for each piece handled 
and delivered was 2.39 cents. On this basis it cost the 
post office $12,908.39 to render this service. The 
profit to the government, therefore, for delivering 
[RON TRADE REviIEw to its subscribers in 1924 was 
$2,781.67. A recapitulation of the foregoing figures 
follows: 


Copies Iron TrApeE REvIEW mailed in United 


ae pals ap Pike ee a a 540,100 
Post office cost, mailing per copy, cents........ 2 39 
Post office cost for 540,100 copies............ $12,908.39 
Penton Publishing Co. paid post office for mail- 

ing IRON TRADE REVIEW..............:. $15,690.06 
Profit to post office for mailing Iron TRADE ReE- 

Eg ROE Sa ie Fs s dota checked ysrs eae. $ 2,781.67 


Or about 22 per cent profit 

ECOND class postage for mailing approximate- 
oa ly 1,000,000 copies of IRoN TRADE REvIEw, 

The Foundry, Marine Review, Power Boating 
and Abrasive Industry cost the Penton Publishing 
Co. $25,685.68 in 1924. On the basis of the cost 
ascertainment figures compiled by the government, 
the expense to the post office for mailing these mag- 
azines was $22,497.54. The profit netted by the 
post office was $3,188.14, or approximately 15 per 
cent. In addition a much higher rate of postage 
than regular second class was paid by the Penton 
Publishing Co. for mailing more than 100,000 copies 
of its publications in Cleveland, to Canada and for- 
eign countries. 


ORE startling still are the profits paid the 
M government by the Curtis Publishing Co. 

for mailing Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies Home Journal. In the halls of congress the 
charge of the tremendous subsidy enjoyed by the 
Curtis Publishing Co. has been unrefuted for years. 
Crucifying big business regardless of the facts is a 
popular political avocation because it sounds good to 
the people “back home.” Based on the government's 
cost ascertainment figures, the post office made a 
profit of $770,461 in 1924 in the mailing of Saturday 
Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. Because 
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of the excessive price paid for this service, the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. and other publishers of general 
magazines are making bulk shipments by freight 
and express at figures below the post office charge. 
F THE government is making a profit on these 
I magazines and periodicals, then where does the 
loss of $75,000,000 on second class mail come 
from? Unfortunately it does not occur to the average 
reader that the 4-page meeting notice of his 
fraternal organization, labor union, technical so- 
ciety, or other association with which he may be af- 
filiated is masquerading under the guise of a bulletin 
or a publication entered as second class. He does 
not know that newspapers and periodicals including 
bulletins, etc., maintained by and in the interest of 
religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor or fraternal organizations or associa- 
tions, also are entered as second class mail. Further- 
more, this printed matter is handled at a much lower 
rate than that charged the business papers and mag- 
azines. On the advertising contents of the latter 
publications the second class rate varies from 2 to 
10 cents per pound, depending upon the zone in 
which they are delivered. Contrast this high rate 
with the flat rate of 114 cents per pound charged 
the other printed matter entered as second class. 
This rate is 114 cents a pound regardless of the zone 
in which the publication is to be delivered. 
NE weekly bulletin of a technical, society re- 
QO ceived the other day, which has no other value 
than to announce the date of the next meet- 
ing, is entered at the Cleveland post office as second 
class matter. It consists of four pages and 55 of 
these notices weigh one pound. The post office re- 
ceives, sorts and delivers one pound of these bulletins 
to 55 different addresses at a charge of 14 cents. 
It is known that 1200 of these bulletins are mailed 
weekly. These weigh about 22 pounds. For render- 
ing this service, the post office receives 27.5 cents 
per week. According to the government’s cost as- 
certainment report the expense involved in the de- 
livery of each piece of second class mail handled is 
2.39 cents. It actually costs the post office depart- 
ment to deliver these bulletins $28.68 weekly or 
more than 100 times the postage paid. The loss on 
each issue is $28.405. The loss on 52 issues of this 
weekly reminder of this society is $1,477.06. 
OR is the foregoing an exceptional case. 
N Some of these bulletins average only 100 to 
the pound for the delivery of which the post 
office charges only 1% cents. Now try to visualize 
the thousands and thousands of labor, religious, 
philanthropic, educational, and other organizations 
throughout the country that avail themselves of this 
privilege. Think of the billions and billions of pieces 
of mail thus handled by the post office at the ridic- 








ulous charge of 114 cents a pound. This is a source 
of loss to the post office of millions and millions of 
dollars and constitutes a large part of the $75,000,- 
000 loss generally charged against the publishers. 


UT this isn’t all. Newspapers are delivered 
B without charge in the county in which they 

are published. The post office department 
received, sorted and delivered 65,393,277 pounds of 
these newspapers in 1923 without one cent of rev- 
enue. 


HE publishers of business papers and mag- 
4 azines who already are paying a profit to the 
post office for service rendered, again are 
confronted with another advance in rates. The fact 
that their second class rate was tripled and quad- 
rupled as a war measure and never was restored to 
a pre-war basis, does not enter into consideration. 
The government must have $68,000,000 more rev- 
enue if the postal employes are to receive their wage 
increase. Second class mail and only that part of 
it that is already more than paying its way is asked 
to assume about $10,000,000 of this added burden. 
The newspapers are to retain their free-in-county 
privilege. Labor, educational, religious and other 
organizations are going to be permitted to continue 
to mail bulletins weighing from 55 to 100 per pound 
at a charge of 144 cents a pound. Other real sub- 
sidies granted by the post office are to be retained, 
but the publishers, who now already more than pay 
their way, are to be called upon to pay still more. 


T IS high time that congress decides whether the 

post office is to be conducted as a service to the 

people or whether it is to be operated as a self- 
sustaining business enterprise. If it is to be con- 
sidered a service to the people, then proper appro- 
priations must be made by congress to provide 
against deficits incurred in the delivery of mail to 
remote rural sections of the country. If on the 
other hand, the post office is to be conducted as a 
self-sustaining business enterprise, free service now 
rendered will have to pay its way. Parcel post, 
which by the wildest stretch of imagination, is not a 
post office activity, will have to yield millions of ad- 
ditional income. 


UBLISHERS of business papers and mag- 

azines are asking only for a square deal. The 

political smoke screen of alleged losses incurred 
in handling their publications has been penetrated. 
The mask enabling this penetration was furnished 
by the cost ascertainment report of the post office 
department itself. Arraigned for years under the 
severe indictment of government subsidy, the post 
office department merits the thanks of the publishers 
for providing the argument that has effected their 
acquittal. 
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Tide Turns for Tungsten; Big Year Ahead 


World Demand Increasing ; Continuation of Tariff in This Country To 
Check Imports; American Mines Sold Far Ahead, and Stocks 
Low—Sellers Gratified with the Outlook 


BY CHARLES HARDY 








‘i tungsten ore situation was 
exceedingly interesting in 1924. 
Early in the year tungsten busi- 
ness was active, with the steel industry 
operating at capacity, so that all ores 
entering the steel trade were in good 
demand, 

Stocks of tungsten ores, some of 
which had been carried in this country 
since the war and some of which were 
imported just prior to the enactment 
of the 1922 tariff, were reduced early 
in 1924 to about 2500 tons. This ton- 


nage would have been insufficient if 
business had continued at the Janu- 
ary and February rate. These stocks 


represented salable ore and did not in- 
clude stocks at works. 

In January, 1924, $8.50 a unit was 
paid for wolframite. Scheelite was held 
at $9.50, as stocks were negligible, due 
to the fact that there were no imports, 
and domestic production had not then 
resumed. Ferrotungsten was held at 90 
cents a pound contained, and tungsten 
metal powder at 97 cents a pound, 
through the first quarter. 

Beginning with April, however, the 
market turned. Little business was done 
in tungsten from that time until the 
fourth quarter. Then, real business 
started almost the day following Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s re-election and the de- 
gree of activity subsequently done is 
comparable only with war days when 
buyers scrambled to make sure of sup- 
plies. 

The return of the administration has 
assured a continuance of the tariff poli- 
cy and further imports cannot be ex- 
pected at a price lower than the foreign 
market plus the duty, which at this 
moment would equal $9.25 a unit. Sell- 
ers here have seen no reason to sell 
their holdings at a price below the 
replacement value. In consequence the 
American market advanced to a level 
just under the import cost. Ore in 
hands of dealers and operators was 
bought up until stocks were reduced 
to about 750 tons, a quantity barely 
sufficient to meet normal requirements 
for more than three months. 

Influenced by the hetter tungsten out- 
look, the western producers of scheelite 
opened their mines and now are pro- 


The author is the head of Charles Hardy, 
Inc., New York. 


ducing actively. The normal produc- 
tion of the larger western producers 
has been contracted for all of 1925 and 
only minor quantities where produc- 
tion may be speeded up, will become 
available for sale in 1925 unless prop- 
erties not yet operating resume. How- 
ever, in view of costs indicated at gov- 
ernment tariff hearings, no substantial 
increase in output is looked for at pres- 
ent market prices. 


Converters Enter Field 


An important feature of the situation 
the past year has been the entry into 
the field of converters as active com- 
petitors for all business. 


The tungsten market in Europe was 
dull in 1924. Purchases of ore in the 
primary markets, such as China and 
Australia, were on a small scale. Ger- 
man stocks of ore were converted into 
ferrotungsten and a large quantity of 
this has been shipped to the United 
States in bond, where it now is and is 
likely to be for sometime, as the 67-cent 
duty on it does not allow competition 
with domestic material. French stocks, 
it is reported, will be absorbed in three 
months. English stocks still are fairly 
heavy, but with better business now de- 
veloping all through Europe, it is con- 
ceivable the British stocks will be ab- 
sorbed before many more months have 
passed. 


In summary, the situation looks good. 
Domestic mines are contracted far 
ahead. American stocks are small and 
imports are only possible if the price 
abroad should go lower, which seems 
impossible, as world tungsten prices 
now are practically at the lowest levels 
in history. On the contrary, the busi- 
ness improvement in Europe and the 
prospective early appearance of Ameri- 
ca in the world market as a buyer at 
an early date undoubtedly will advance 
world prices considerably. The price 
which then will govern the market will 
not be the price now ruling and which 
really represents the figure at which 
small lots can be picked up. When 
the world gets back to buying tungsten 
in the primary markets and has to pay a 
price sufficient to stimulate production 
at a rate commensurate with the world’s 
requirement, the world market will 
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Court Decision Affects 
Vessel Capacity 


Cleveland, Jan. 6—Vessel interests 
with headquarters here are interested 
in the United States Supreme Court’s 
decision pertaining to the diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes for the 
Chicago drainage canal. The court de- 
cided on Jan. 5 that Chicago must within 
60 days reduce the amount of water it is 
diverting from 10,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond to 4167 cubic feet. Henry L. Stim- 
son, secretary of war in President Taft’s 
cabinet, issued a permit for the diversion 
of 4167 cubic feet per second, but for 
several years Chicago has been taking 10,- 
000 cubic feet. The court granted the 
injunction sought by the United States 
government on the ground that Chicago 
is violating the order of the secretary. 
Unless the present secretary of war 
should allow the diversion of more water, 
the previous order must be enforced. 

Great Lakes vessel interests were rep- 
resented in the litigation by Harvey D. 
Goulder, Cleveland, general counsel for 
the Lake Carriers association. He stated 
that the diversion of such a great amount 
of water at Chicago lowered the level of 
the water in the lower lakes about 6 
inches, thereby reducing cargo capacity, 
for the large vessels carrying iron ore, 
coal and other material. 


Stacks Break Record 


Making 36,165 gross tons of pig iron 
in December, the two Cleveland furnaces 
of the Otis Steel Co., established a new 
high production. The previous record 
run was in October, 1923, with an output 
of 34,127 tons. During December each 
furnace made iron at the rate of 583 
tons per day, as against 550 tons per day 
in October, 1923. 


The American Chain Co., including 
some subsidiaries, reports a net income 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1924, of 
$312,406 after depreciation. The man- 
agement states that business is improv- 
ing rapidly and that the company’s gross 
business in December was larger than 
any month since June, 1923. 
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The Business Irend 


HE New Year has started out as though ity 
T business. A renewed outburst of_ 
a stiff advance for 

rates for British 
gnificant develop- 


means 

stock market activit: 
commodity prices, and 
sterling are among the mosc 


ments of the early days of 1925. = 


Tumultous trading marked the opening of the 
New York stock exchange following the New 
Year holiday. The average of 50 industrial and 
rail shares advanced to a new high record for 
all time. Twenty-five industrial shares rose to 
137, compared with the great peak of 138 in the- 
1919 boom. 

Significantly, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment was United States Steel common stock. 
This rose to $123, the highest point reached since 
the top of the 1917 war market. For the first 
time since 1918 the price of the common stock 
went to a higher level than the preferred. 


Stocks Rise Continuous 

The present stock market movement was given 
its initial impulse by the favorable outcome of 
the election. Business and investment confidence 
then was enormously stimulated. The 
been sustained by its own momentum, by easy 
money, and by calculating speculative manipula- 
tion. 

But underlying the rise of stocks has been 
the growing confidence in the outlook for busi- 
Industrial leaders have given voice to this 


rise has 


ness. 
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confidence in terms which have an extraordinarily 
true ring. The forecasts this year have a solid 
basis of fact upon which to stand. 

One of the most important of these facts is 
the reviving economic power of Europe. This 
was disclosed in a number of striking ways to- 
ward the close of 1924. Among them were the 
great loans to Europe, the beginning of gold 
shipments to Europe, and the rise of sterling ex- 
change. 

British Sterling Climbs 


From a low point of $4.20 in January, 1924, 
British sterling exchange has climbed to $4.75. 
That is the highest level reached since the “war 
peg’ supporting sterling was removed by _ the 
British government on March 20, 1919. The rate 
is now less than 3 per cent below par of $4.86. 

Par value for British exchange is one of the 
prospects for the early months of 1925. That 
will be another gigantic stride toward normal 
world Of all the European bellig- 
erents only Germany’s currency now is on a gold 
basis, as provided by the Dawes plan. 


conditions. 


The advance of commodity prices in this coun- 
try continues. On Jan. 1 Dun’s index of whole- 
sale values showed an increase of 2 1/3 per cent 
From the low point of the year 
The index 


since Dec. 


in a month. 
there has been a rise of 10 per cent. 
is now at the highest level touched 


1, 1920. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
3usiness failures .. 445 370 399 425 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 73.0 70.5 75.1 73.8 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. % 3%4-33% 34%-3% 314-3% 5 5% 
Aver. price 25 in- 
dustrial. shares.. $138.01 $132.62 $126.14 $112.14 $58.19 
Aver. price 25 rail- 
road shares .... $79.93 $79.72 $78.49 $60.35 $82.97 
Av. price 40 bonds $82.10 $81.78 $82.45 $77.15 $93.00 
Car loadings week 
ended Dec. 20.. 899,776 956,761 1,010,122 ....... *6 48,400 
Commercial loans, 
743 member 
banks (000 omit- 
GND. Soa sss kaw s $8,185,530 $8,190,603 $8,201,250 $7,848,307 ......, 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
a.) aa Gane rer $4.86 $4.75 $4.72 $4.68 $4.29 
PUMOR ee sais as 19.3c 5.4lc 5.40c 5.43c 4.93c 
RP oes Ow Miya oa 19.3c 4.23c¢ 4.28¢ 4.34c 4.30c 
Werks“. \.c.s ede 23.8¢ 23.8c 23.8¢ tan 


TTT 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 Nov. Month before Year ago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 49,012,200 47,489,800 52,599,500 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number 1,653 1,696 1,704 1,336 
Liabilities $31,123,910 $36,098,804 $50,291,708 $22,732,000 

Exports. .ssss. $494,000,000 $527,000,000 $401,483,872 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 
WMPOEE >< 66k 8 $13,160,407 $15,576,274 $39,010,642 $630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index .. 152.7 151.9 152.1 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
EE cade 146.4 144.4 145.4 100 

Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 178.2 178.4 167 100 

Nat’) Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index. 165.2 165 165.3 $100 

New __ incorpora- 

i $574,096,000 $543,490,000 $811,848,599 $49,301,000 


Railroad net 
earnings ....*$127,105,000 $116,000,000 $103,775,700 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. fJuly, 1914. *October. 
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THE MONTHLY BUSINESS INDEX 


Average for 1913 Taken as 100 


Curve Shows Composite Average of Monthly Movements | 
of Six Basic Trade Factors 


Building Awards in Square Feet (F. W. Dodge Reports for 27 States) 

nA Pig Iron Production Coal Production Cotton Consumption 

Freight Car Loadings Bradstreet's Index of Wholesale Prices 
Average for 1913 Taken as 100 
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Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Business 
Index gives no support to those who believe 
industry was speeding too fact as it ap- 
proached the year’s end. For November the 
index declined slightly from the October level. 
The figure was 128 against 131 for the pre- 
ceding month. The bottom level for the year 
was 105.5. Of the six basic trade factors three, 
pig iron production, Bradstreet’s prices and 
building construction, increased. Traffic, cot- 
ton consumption and soft coal output all show 


declines. 


Employment Index 


HE closing months of 1924 saw employ- 

ment in the iron and steel industry on 
the upgrade. In general industry, the index 
of employment, as compiled by the federal 
reserve board, merely held its own in Novem- 
ber. The figure of the index was 91 per cent 
of the 1919 average. This compared with the 
low point of 87 per cent in the summer. In 
iron and steel plants the index was 79 per 
cent of the 1919 average against 78 per cent 
in October and a low point of 76 per cent last 
summer. 
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Monthly Average for 1919 Taken as 100 




















EMPLOYMENT INDEX 


+-{ Employment in General Manufacturing Industries 
and in Iron and Steel Industry 


Compiled By Federal Reserve Board, Washington 
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— WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
Compiled Seton of Labor Statistics 


Compiled by National Industrial Conference Board 
Chart Shows Percentage Increase over 1914 Average 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 


HE beginning of the New Year found 

both wholesale prices and the cost of liv- 
ing advancing. The lowest point for whole- 
sale prices as measured by the bureau of labor 
statistics index, was 45 per cent above the 
1913 average in May. Except for a small de- 
cline in the early fall, the curve tended up- 
ward during the last half of the year. On Dec. 
1 the index stood at 52.7 per cent above the 
1913 level. The cost of living has increased 
from a low of 61.4 per cent above 1914 in May 
to 65.2 per cent above in December. 


$1.06 a bushel in May. 
No. 3 mixed cash 
bushel, also in May. 


terruptions. 


nearly 70 per cent. 
creases the value of 


ceeded that of 1923 by $753,013,000. 


iarm 


Wheat and Corn Prices 


HE lowest average monthly price for cash 
No. 2 red wheat at Chicago in 1924 was 
The lowest price for 
corn was 77.05 
From that point there 
has been a spectacular advance with few in- 
At the close of the year No. 2 
red had reached $1.90 a bushel, a gain of 80 
per cent, while corn was at $1.29, a gain of 
As a result of these in- 
1924 ex- 


crops 


in 


cents 
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Foundry Pig Iron Market 


NE of the most important developments 

of the last half of 1924 was the advance 
of prices of pig iron. The low point of the 
foundry pig iron market was reached in the 
summer. Chicago No. 2 foundry iron was 
$20.40 a ton in August. Birmingham No. 2 
averaged $17.65 in September. In September 
No. 2 Chicago advanced slightly to $20.50. 
By November it was $21 and at the close of 
the year it was $23.50. Southern iron was 
$17.90 in November and $20 at the close of the 
year. 


Coal Index 


HE production of coal increased in Novem- 


ber. Consumption, as estimated by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
gained. With the exception of January, the 


consumption total for November was greater 
than that of any month during 1924. Of all 
industries reporting stocks and consumption of 
72 per use, 17 
per cent unchanged and 11 per cent consumed 
less coal than in October. Stocks of coal on 
hand on Dec. 1 were sufficient for 41 days 
use against a 5-days supply on Nov. 1. 


coal, cent showed increased 
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Fig. 1—Insulating pow- 

der being placed be- 

tween brick and _ shell 
of hot blast stove 








The powder is of the 
same material as insu- 


lating brick and has 
practically the same 
effect 


High Temperature Insulation 


NTIL a few years ago, radiation 

i | losses from heated equipment were 

considered an uncontrollable source 
of waste. Operators knew these losses 
existed but they were considered as a 
matter of course and few positive at- 
tempts were made to determine what 
they were actually costing in dollars and 
cents. 

The first intelligent attempt at reducing 
heat losses in modern industry was the 
use of insulation for covering steam 
pipes. Even this development is com- 
paratively recent, although at the present 
time practically all steam pipes are cov- 
ered with insulating material of some 
kind. During the last 10 or 15 years, 
however, there has been a broader and 
much moré important application of heat 
insulation and this article deals especial- 
ly with what is here termed “high tem- 
perature insulation.” This applies to tem- 
peratures far above that of steam and 
for which materials originally developed 
for insulating at steam temperatures are 
not suited. 

As a result of a survey of data 
regarding the percentage of heat lost 
in industry in the United States, it is 
estimated that the waste of industrial 
heat approximates one billion dollars a 
year. 

The advent of the heat balance 
sheet in industrial operations has clearly 
brought out the large proportion of the 
heat generated which is lost by conduc- 
tion through and radiation from the walls 
and other exposed surfaces of various 
types of equipment. The heat losses due 
to conduction and radiation average over 


A Plain Statement of 
Fundamentals in the 
Problem of Reducing 
Heat Losses from In- 
dustrial Furnaces 


25 per cent of the total available heat in 
the fuel. 

Heat is a form of energy consisting of 
molecular vibrations of periodic charac- 
ter and subject to the general laws of 
wave motion, and can be reflected, dis- 
persed or retarded by suitable mechanical 
means. Heat is transmitted from one 
place to another by three methods—ra- 
diation, convection and conduction; the 
definitions of which are well known 
and need not be gone into. 

It should be clear at the outset that 
heat tends to flow from a region of 


UOC 


Stopping a Bad Leak 


ILLIONS of dollars ere being 
lost to American manufactur- 
ers because valuable heat is allowed 
to escape from industrial furnaces. 
High temperature insulation offers a 
means of partly stopping this leak. 
The accompanying article, which 
deals with the elementary phases of 
furnace insulation is from a lecture 
prepared for educational purposes by 
the Celite Products Co., Chicago. 
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high temperature to one of low tempera- 
ture thus becomes unavailable for 
use, just as electricity at high potential 
dissipates itself unless suitable insula- 
tion is used. In the loss of heat from 
a furnace wall there is involved, first, the 
transmission through the wall to the out- 
er surface; and second, the giving out of 
that heat from this outer surface to the 
air, which carries it away. No more 
heat can be transmitted through the 
wall, at equilibrium, than is emitted by 
the outer surface of that wall. 
Considering the variables separately, the 
quantity of heat transmitted through a 
wall varies directly with the area of the 
wall, the temperature difference between 
the hot and cold surfaces of the 
wall, the thermal conductivity of the ma- 
terial of which the wall is composed, 
and inversely with the wall thickness. 
The rate of emission of heat from the 
cooler face of the wall depends upon 
various factors—mainly, upon the sur- 
face temperature, the temperature dif- 
ference between the wall and the ad- 
jacent air, the rate of circulation of 
air, and in lesser degree, upon the nature 
of the surface of the wall, its color, de- 
gree of smoothness, and material. 
Radiation losses rise rapidly with rise 
in temperature and it is consequently in- 
creasingly important to reduce heat losses 
at the higher temperatures. For instance 
the steel casing of a furnace at 180 de- 
grees Fahr. will radiate 240 B.t.u. per 
square foot per hour while at 360 de- 
grees Fahr., the loss will be 1000 B.t.u. 
per square foot per hour. 
While transfer of heat by conduction 


and 
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applies to the three states of matter, it is 
of importance only in dealing with solids. 
Since conductivity is responsible for the 
greater portion of the heat transmitted 
through a wall, it is in this form of heat 
transmission that we are particularly in- 


terested. 


IRON TRADE 


while satisfactory in ordinary building 
construction, affords no insulating value 
at’ higher temperatures. 

A good refractory material is essen- 
tially strong and dense and is consequent- 
ly highly conductive. In order to prevent 
excessive heat loss, a furnace wall must 
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use as insulating material in practically 
all types of heated equipment. It is 
recommended strictly as an insulating ma- 
terial, however, and in no case should 
the refractory linings be eliminated, prin- 
cipally due to the tact that insulating 
materials are not physically constituted 


For some time there was a general be- either be built up of great thickness, to withstand a great deal of abrasion. 
lief that since air is a poor conductor which is costly, gives an inelastic wall On the other hand the crushing strength 
of heat, air spaces built into the walls and absorbs a large amount of heat not is unusually high, averaging over 400 


of boilers, furnaces, etc., would prevent 


used in productive work, or be built to 


pounds per square inch. 


or reduce heat loss through the walls. include as a component of the wall, 
Messrs. Ray and Kreisinger of the a layer of some material of lower ther- Determining Rate of Conduction 
United States bureau of mines ran a mal conductivity, called the insulator. cama 

In most cases the substitution of a 


series of exhaustive tests on air spaces 


The rate of heat flow through a wall 


44%-inch course of insulating brick for 


used as an insulation and showed that depends upon the resistance of the com- f “poe gir 

this artifice defeats its own purpose at ponent materials to the heat waves. Gen- # engl er Nie ef" nny 

high temperatures because of the fact erally speaking, a material having a low — $ will cut down the loss by trom 
65 to 70 per cent. 


that the hot surfaces of the air space 
radiate heat so rapidly that a greater 
amount is lost across the space by radia- 


density is considered to be a 
Most such materials con- 


apparent 
good insulator. 
tain a number of small “voids” or cells 














Assuming a furnace operating at 1800 
degrees Fahr. (temperature of air 70 
degrees Fahr.,) with walls constructed of 


tion than would ‘be conducted were the containing air. There is danger, how- . : ; 
9 inches of fire brick and 8 inches of red 
brick, the heat loss is approximately 
552 B.t.u. per square foot per hour. If, 
° on the other hand, the wall were com- 
Heat Losses and Outside Wall Temperatures er ; , ‘ 
posed of 9 inches of fire brick, 444 inches 
Thickness of wall, Temperature of Furnace, of insulating brick and 4 inches of red 
inches Degrees Fahr. ; ; 
Fire Insulating Red 3000 2500 2000 1750 1500 1250 1000 brick, the heat loss would be about 189 
Brick Brick Brick pening r. B.te0. 1. B.t.a: T. 8.2.0. T. Btu. T. Bits: T. B.t.u. per square foot per hour. In other 
8 g 4 > one ao S35 e ° ° ° 
18 4% 4 310 255 250 235 words, without increasing the total thick- 
325 350 280 ‘ . 
“ 2h : ae Sak Fi5 act ness of the wall, the heat loss is cut 
13% 9 4 210 220 155 190 dow 5 a 
134 ¥ ‘ oe Se St ET? sen can sgn 108 down 66 per cent from that of the ur 
13% 214 4 470 335 370 290 280 245 235 225 insulated construction. 
1314 4 1020 605 830 510 635 420 540 375 The ¢ beg 
_” 4% 4 360 275 280 240 210 210 180 190 150 17¢ 120 155 90 140 [he accompanying table shows the ef- 
9 2% 4 500 355 405 310 310 265 265 240 220 220 170 200 125 175 Fae Gsm caslots | . : . 
9 5 4 1210 705 980 595 755 480 640 425 530 370 410 315 300 260 fect of insulating various thicknesses of 
4% 4% 4 180 210 150 195 120 180 92 162 walls at different temperatures. A com- 
4% 2% 4 280 265 235 240 185 215 138 187 A tA» ‘ 
4h . 4 790 490 660 415 530 355 400 290 parison of insulated and _ uninsulated 
walls of the same thickness is shown in 
the fourth and sixth lines, both walls be- 
ing 22 inches, the one having 18 inches 
air space to be filled with material of ever, of having the cells too large and of fire brick and 4 inches of red brick 
relatively high conductivity such as fire having radiation across the spaces and and the other 13% inches of fire 
brick. The reason for this is easily seen convection currents within the cells, which brick, 4%4 inches of insulation and 4 
when we realize that the quantity of increase the apparent conductivity. Rough- inches of red brick. Heat losses in the 


heat passing through a portion of a solid 
wall by conduction depends upon the 
difference between the temperatures of 
the two planes limiting the portion of 
the the quantity of heat 
that across the space in the 
wall depends the difference between 
the fourth powers of the absolute tem- 
peratures of the surfaces enclosing the 
airspace. It follows that in the case of 
the heat passed by conduction through the 
solid portion of the wall, the loss re- 
mains approximately the same so long 
as the relative temperatures of the two 
limiting planes remain constant, no mat- 
ter what may be the actual temperatures 
of the two planes. On the other hand, 
the heat passing across the air space by 
radiation increases rapidly with the tem- 
surfaces al- 


wall; while 


passes air 


on 


perature of the enclosing 
though the difference between these tem- 
peratures may remain constant. 

For low temperature insulation, such as 
refrigeration, hollow wall spaces are used 


to good advantage. Similarly, hollow tile, 


ly speaking, if the cells are large enough 
to be seen with the naked eye, they 
are large enough to be instruments of 
heat transfer by radiation and convec- 
tion. 

Fire brick with a minimum conductivity 
of 67 Bt.u. per square foot per hour 
at 400 degrees Fahr. increases in con- 
ductivity to 13.3 B.t.u. at 2400 degrees 
Fahr. Insulating brick averages about 
12 times as effective in retarding the pas- 
sage of heat as the refractory. The low 
conductivity of this insulating material 
is due to, the fact that it contains a 


volume of as much as 85 per cent of in- 


finitesimal air cells which effectively 
break up the heat waves. The term 
“infinitesimal” is used advisedly as it is 


estimated that there are from forty to 
fifty million of these cells in each cubic 
the natural rock. Being prac- 
tically pure silica (SiO,) the material 
has a high melting point, 2930 degrees 
Fahr., as determined by the United States 


This permits its 


inch of 


bureau of standards. 


insulated wall are 320 and 255 B.t.u. 
at 3000 degrees Fahr. and 2500 degrees 
Fahr. respectively, as compared with 880 
and 715 B.t.u. for the uninsulated wall, 
a saving of 63 per cent by substituting in- 
sulating brick in place of one course of 
refractory. 

Insulation is now being successfully ap- 
plied to practically all types of equipment, 
including boilers; many types of fur- 
naces; core, coke, baking and enamel 
drying ovens; oil stills and storage tanks; 
water gas sets and coal gas retorts; 
hot blast stoves and mains; soaking pits; 
brick, lime and cement kilns; glass an- 
vealing lehrs; etc. 

Fig. 2 shows insulating powder being 
installed between the fire brick and steel 
shell of a hot blast stove. This insulat- 
ing powder is the same material as the 
brick, having practically the same _ in- 
sulating value. Similar insulating is 
used in the generator, carburetor and 
superheater of water gas sets. 

In most coal fired equipment 4% inches 
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of insulation is used. However, in cases 
where higher priced fuel or electricity is 
employed, a considerably thicker layer of 
insulation should be used. For instance, 
Fig. 1 shows 9 inches of insulating brick 
in an oil-fired enameling furnace. In 
many cases of electrically heated equip- 
ment as much as 20 inches of insulation 
has been found economical. Naturally, 
the higher the cost of developing each 
B.t.u., the more money can be economical- 
ly invested to confine it within the 
equipment for effective use. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
there are a few cases where the use of 
insulation is not advisable, due to the 
limitations of present commercial refrac- 


tories. For instance, up to the present 


FIG. 2—LAYING 9-INCH INSULA 


time open-hearth furnaces, which operate 
at temperatures considerably over 3000 
degrees Fahr., have not been insulated 
over arches or in side walls above the 
level of the molten bath. 

In designing equipment for all appli- 
cations of heat in industrial processes, 
there are a great many factors as well as 
that of heat insulation, to be taken into 
consideration, among them being temper- 
ature control equipment and the kind of 
fuel and refractories most suitable. Of 
these, the intelligent use of insulating 
materials is one of the most important 
factors contributing toward economical 
operation. 


Studies Quenching Media 

Quenching experiments recently 
were conducted by the United States 
bureau of standards with solutions of 
widely different physical properties in 
order to develop, if possible, those 


importance con- 


factors of greatest 


IRON TRADE 


tributing to high “hardening power”. 
No general conelusions can be drawn 
until further experiments and compil- 
ation of data have been made. 

It is interesting to note that the 
addition of as little as 0.003 per cent 
by weight of sodium oleate to water 
at 20 degrees Cent. reduced the cool- 
ing velocity at 720 degrees from 
150 to about 35 degrees Cent. per 
second; likewise 0.06 per cent by 
weight of soap caused a _ decrease 
from 150 to about 25 degrees Cent. per 
second. The first mentioned solution 
is extremely unstable and “broke 
down” when used for the second 
time. 


Ethyl alcohol (95 per cent) was 
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entirely satisfactory as the bridge was 
constructed to carry a weight of 634 
tons per 100 meters. 

The bridge itself is 540 meters long 
and consists of four spans of 45 meters 
each, one swinging span of 60 meters, and 
three spans of 100 meters each. It is 6 
meters wide and has a concrete floor 
with railway track down the middle. 
Steel employed in construction totaled 
2954 tons. Work was started on the 
bridge in January, 1924, and was finished 
at a cost to the country of 632,962 pesos. 
The celerity and facility with which the 
job was completed has been the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment in Uru- 
guay. 


This bridge will open up some fine 








ATING BRICK IN WALLS OF AN OIL-FIRED ENAMELING. FURNACE 


found to have the lowest “hardening 
power” of any liquid so far tested in 
this experiment. 

Experiments with sodium chloride 
brines at 20 degrees Cent. indicate 
a material decrease in hardening 
power as the concentration of salt in 
the water is increased above about 
20 per cent. 

Equipment for 
study of pressure quenching has been 
designed and parts ordered. 


experimental 


Completes Steel Bridge in 
South America 


Final tests of the new steel bridge 
built by an American company across the 
Rio Santa’ Lucia recently were held in 
Uruguay, Trade Commissioner L. B. 
Clark reports to the department of com- 
merce. A loaded train 101 meters long 
and weighing 383 tons was used in mak- 
ing the test, the results of which were 


country, the development of which hither- 
to has been held back for lack of ade- 
quate facilities for transport across the 
Santa 
drawn slowly by a cable from bank to 
bank has in the past been the only 
means of crossing the river at this point, 


Lucia river. An ancient raft 


and the high charges for this service 
have kept traffic at a minimum. It is 
expected that the bridge will be placed in 
use this month. 





Initial operations at the new plant 
of the Superior Steel Products Co., 
Monaca, Pa. will begin during the 
later part of December. The out- 
put of the company will be confined 
to the cold drawing of steel in diam- 
eters 2 inches and smaller. 


A new coal fired heating furnace 
with a hearth 10 feet x 27 feet 8 inches 
recently was completed at the plant of 
the Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Elyria, 
O. 








“Come in and get your wheel and put the old one on the scrap pile. 
I’ve got something to do besides wrestling with grinding wheels.” 


HILE truing the sides of a 
wheel which he _ had _ just 
mounted on a crankshaft grind- 


er, Bill, the operator, found he had 
cut the width 0.0l-inch undersize. He 
swore softly so as not to shock the 


lady machinist who operated a grinder 
next to him and went to the foreman, 
asking for a requisition slip for another 
wheel, The latter functionary, engrossed 
in endless details, for this incident 
happened in the busy days just before 
the Armistice, signed the requisition 
without comment. The operator of the 
crankshaft grinder ambled over to the 
supply room window with the wheel 
he had cut undersize and his requisi- 
tion. 

The flapper attendant glanced at the 
requisition and then at her carefully 
manicured nails. “Come in and get 
your wheel and put the old one on the 
scrap pile. I’ve got something to do 
besides wrestling with wheels.” 

“Yes,” he retorted with a grin as 
he came in and closed the supply 
room door, “I notice your overworked 
—wonder the company wouldn’t supply 
you with a rocking chair. You'll never 
die of hard work you can take it from 
me. 

“Oh, go chase yourself,” 
joined as she threw a spare oil can 
in his direction. The missile 
flew wide of its mark by six feet 
and knocked the shop cat off a ledge 
where he was sleeping away the effects 
of his last night’s activities. 

The foregoing is a fair sample of 
the lack of control over costs during 
the busy times of a few years ago. 
Economy was scoffed at and shop dis- 
cipline was lax. Today a grinding ma- 


she re- 


general 








chine operator cannot true the side of 
a crank undersize and “get 
away with it.” His foreman will 
want to know the whys and where- 
fores. The careless have been 
replaced by more and 
the young girl stock room attendants 
absent. In their are men 
are more reliable who exert 
handling supplies 


wheel 


workers 
efficient ones 
are places 
who 
more authority in 


and 





Economical Operation, 


Necessary 


OES your plant produce on a 

paying basis or does it just pro- 
duce? The former spells success and 
the latter fatlure. No end of eco- 
nomies can be effected by investigat- 
ing grinding problems closely. In this 
article are outlined a number of in- 
stances where efficient abrasive oper- 
ation saved the day. Do any of these 
apply to your plant? Industry now 
is in the makeover siage. The costly 
practices of war times are a part of 
the past. The dawn of economical 
operation is at hand. To stay in the 
game today the plant must not only 
produce at low but it must 
turn out material economically 
enough to meet keen competition, It 
is a case of the survival of the fit- 
test. For example, more automobiles 
are in use today than ever before but 
the number of automobile manufac- 
turers is decreasing yearly. The fit 
survive and the incompetent fall by 
the which class are 
you? 


cost 


wayside. In 
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A Dollar 


Saved 
Is 


a Dollar 


Karned 


A Few True Stories 
of Thrift in Industry 





than the girls employed during the 
boom days. 

Industry truly is in a makeover stage 
wherein waste is being eliminated 
slowly but surely. During the war, 
any concern could make money—today 
it is the survival of the fittest and the 
company which watches extravagant 
practices and corrects them is the one 
that will survive. 

Examples of saving can be seen on 
every hand and the following is a 
typical illustration. The sales man- 
ager of a grinding wheel company 
noticed that the Azby Mfg. ‘Co., had 
not purchased its usual 90 days supply 
of 12 x 2-inch wheels which were 
used for a rough grinding operation. 
It was not a large account, about 
100 wheels every three months, but 
naturally the sales manager resolved 
to investigate. Another three months 
rolled by without an order, whereupon 
the salesman who called habitually on 
the Azby company was called in. 

“Jim,” said the sales manager, “how 
is it you don’t sell the Azby company 


any more wheels? Has someone else 
beat you to it?” 
“No,” Jim replied, “none of our 


competitors has got the business and 
I’ll explain why we don’t get it any- 
more. (It is stated confidentially that 
all salesmen are good explainers.) The 
Azby Mig. Co., is buying wheel stubs, 
nice looking ones mind you, for 25 
cents each, I estimated 2500 in one 
pile, so you can see that our chances 
of getting this business back are re- 
mote.” 

“Jim, do you mean to tell me that 
the Azby company bought 2500 wheel 
stubs for 25 cents each and that these 
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stubs will do the work our wheels 
did.” 

“So it seems. They got them from a 
junk dealer who bought them from an 
ax manufacturing plant that was being 
dismantled. It seems at the ax plant 
they had been buying 20 x 2 wheels for 
years, using them down to 12 inches 
and throwing them away. Of ocurse, 
such practices are not to be recom- 
mended, but it seems that the reclaim- 
ing of abrasives is sure to develop to a 
greater or less extent. Already in my 
territory there is one large company 
which has established a wheel salvage 
department—and. neither we nor our 
competitors are getting the volume 
of orders from that company that we 
should. This economy game is ruining 
our business.” 

“Now look here, Jim, don’t try to kid 
yourself and don’t get excited over the 
wheel salvaging proposition. Further- 
more don’t think we or any other 
grinding wheel manufacturers are going 
to lose money by it for we aren't. 
Take your Azby Mfg. Co. for an ex- 
ample. I doubt if the wheels they 
bought from the junk dealer will do 
the work ours will. To begin with, they 
are too hard and too coarse, if they 
are stubs from an ax factory. The 
thing for you to do is to call again on 
Robinson and get him to test a few 
of the junkman’s wheels against ours. 
An actual test, mind you, where the 
amount of metal ground away from 
actual work in a given amount of 
time is to be the factor sought. Look 
after this test yourself and let me 
know the results. 

“Of course, I know what your next 
question will be. You will want to 
know what we are to do about it if the 
junk wheels show up as superior. In 
that case the Azby company will have 
all the more capital to invest in extend- 
ing their grinding operations. They can 
throw out some of their antiquated 
methods and install modern abrasive 
processes.” 


Care of Diamonds 


During the boom times, diamond tools 
used for wheel truing were indeed an 
item of considerable expense. Used of- 
ten by careless operators, stones would 
be knocked out of their settings and 
lost, or fractured through improper use. 
Today diamond tools are entrusted to 
experienced operators, and are turned 
in for resetting frequently. The gradual 
introduction of the precision mechani- 
cal dresser has aided materially in re- 
ducing wheel truing costs. While dia- 
monds always will be used for certain 
wheel truing operations, there also isa 
field that can be served by the me- 
chanical dresser. 

Matters which appear trivival in them- 
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TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 


selves often prove to be sources of un- 
warranted expense. The following in- 
cident will illustrate this: The general 
superintendent of an automobile manu- 
facturing plant happened for a few mo- 
ments to watch the operator of a disk- 
grinding machine surfacing parts and 
testing them with a gage. Convinced 
that something was wrong he carried 
out a quiet investigation and ascertain- 
ed that 20 disk grinders were used 
throughout the plant. He examined 
drawings of various parts and with the 
co-operation of an abrasive engineer 
connected with a leading disk grinding 
manufacturer, he came to the con- 
clusion that the grinding allowances 
were excessive. The result was that 
changes were made in various patterns 
and production costs decreased ma- 
terially as excessive metal was not 
being ground away. 

Substantial savings are being shown 
by routing work properly through the 
shop. A typical automobile manufac- 
turer who had enjoyed several years 
of prosperity began to lag behind—his 
costs were excessive and he was not 
meeting competition. A conference was 
called, the ax fell, and several high sal- 
aried employes went looking for other 
jobs. The plant was reorganized from 
one end to the other. The straight- 
line system was installed wherein by 
means of mechanical conveyors various 
parts were transferred from one ma- 
chine to the next. The grinding de- 


PERFECTLY GOOD 


WHEELS 


partment was done away with. Instead, 
grinding machines of the necessary 
types were installed wherever needed 
in the line. The group system of em- 
ployment was instituted. That is, a 
group of men were given certain opera- 
tions on certain parts. The labor of one 
individual was as vital as that of the 
others. 

Then if one “soldierer” held up 
production, the group lost no time 
in telling him in the choicest Billings- 
gate where to head in.: Production in 
this particular factory was brought 
to normal and the close competition  f 
rival manufacturers met successfully. 


“IT have found,” said the manager of 
a medium-size manufacturing plant re- 
cently, “that it pays to listen to a grind- 
ing wheel or machine salesman once 
in a while. A particularly persistent 
wheel man used to call regularly every 
60 days. In desperation I gave him 
a trial order one day to get rid of 
him. But I didn’t get rid of him by a 
long shot. He insisted on being present 
when his wheel was tested. The first 
thing he did was to increase the work 
speed from 20 to 50 feet per minute. Our 
grinding room foreman thought he was 
crazy. However, the theory of this 
persistent salesman was that the higher 
the work speed the faster the traverse 
feed and consequently the more pro- 
duction. Simple isn’t it? Well, not one 
production engineer in one thousand 
thinks of it. The trouble is that wheel 
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speeds, work speeds, and traverse feeds 
are adjusted indiscriminately until a 
combination is found that will do the 
work satisfactorily. My persistent sales- 
man started in with a high work speed 


and made his other factors conform 
to it. Since that time he has revolu- 
tionized our grinding methods and 


needless to say he is saving us thou- 


sands of dollars annually.” 
Careful Tests Necessary 


More attention is given to the test- 
ing of abrasive materials today than 
ever before. Years ago the method was 
to pass a trial wheel to the grinding 
machine operator and to take his word 
as to whether it was better or worse 
than the one used regularly. Now not 
every grinding machine operator is 
competent to test a wheel. The man’s 
report may be prejudiced, or he may 
be unduly influenced. Thus he frequent- 
what he thinks is the safest 
stating that the trial wheel 
good or no better than the 
such hap- 


ly follows 
policy by 
is not as 
used regularly. 
hazard methods have been discarded 
for more scientific tests carried out 
under the supervision of a man who 
knows how to go about a wheel test 
intelligently and how to prepare the 


one Today 


Rolling Steel Door Covers Unusually 
Large Door Opening in Brooklyn Plant 


Works, Inc., New York. 
interlocking steel slats. 


shaft of stiff construction and 47 feet 
Twelve helical springs counterbalance the weight. 
and gearing shown in the right-hand illustration raise and lower the door. 





STEEL door 45 feet wide, 17 feet high and weighing 2 tons recent- 
ly was installed at a Brooklyn, N. Y., plant by the Cornell Iron 
It is fabricated from No. 16 gage galvanized 

The door rolls around an overhead horizontal 
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necessary data pertaining to it. Thou- 
sands of dollars can be saved by test- 
ing trial wheels in the right way. 


Reluctance to install modern equip- 
ment where it is actually needed often 
results in substantial losses that could 
be avoided. A typical incident hap- 
pened at the plant of a midwestern 
parts manufacturer." A salesman _in- 
terested the manager of this particular 
plant in a grinding gage which would 
eliminate the necessity of stopping 
work for calipering it. The gage met 
all expectations and the salesman felt 
sure of an order for at least half 
a dozen. Imagine his chagrin when the 
manufacturer refused flatly to buy 
even one gage. He stated that the price 
was too high, that they had got along 
without such refinements in the past, 
etc. This manufacturer because of his 
lack of progressiveness, went out of 
business a year or so later. He could 
not meet competition and stay in the 
game and he is one of thousands. 


Economies are being effected all 
down the line wherever abrasive mater- 
ials are used. The hit-or-miss-methods 
of yesterday have given place to the 
more reliable investigations of the 
abrasive engineer who considers every 








supporting brackets. 
The electric motor 


between 
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grinding problem from a_ production 
angle. Simplification of methods, dis- 
carding of useless operations, installa- 
tion of up-to-date equipment in- 
cluding automatic machines for specific 
operations and rearrangement of work 
schedules are a few of the important 
factors that are aiding in keeping 
grinding production costs down to 
normal in everyday practice. 


Sweden Making Steel by 


Direct Process 

The Uddeholmverket in Sweden has 
for some time carried on experiments 
with an electric furnace for the purpose 
of making iron and steel direct from the 
ore says Commercial Attache Sorensen, 
Copenhagen, Sweden, in a report to the 
department of commerce. The product 
thus obtained is, according to newspaper 
reports, of excellent quality, equal, if not 
superior to siemens and bessemer steel. 
The success of this process, it is claimed, 
makes possible the manufacture of iron 
and steel at much lower prices than. at 
present, the estimated reduction in cost 
being about 50 per cent. The new meth- 
od is of particular value to a country 
possessing considerable resources of water 


power. 
























Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 





ATS belong to one of the most 

prolific species of animals in ex- 

istence. They multiply at an as- 
tounding rate and their number is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Serious and inter- 
esting studies have been made of eco- 
nomic losses,sustained by the world due 
to their voracious attacks on food, the 
damage to property incidental to their 
search for food, and the expense en- 
tailed in attempts at extermination. All 
of the annoyance caused by this huge 
army of rodents was accepted by the 
world with a certain degree of philos- 
ophy until medical science discovered 
that the rat was acarrier of the bubonic 
plague. 


Keep Rats at Home 


From the time of this discovery, civ- 
ilized governments have been at great 
pains to take every possible precaution 
to prevent carrying rats from one 
part of the world to another. It is ob- 
vious that ships serve as means of trans- 
port to these pests and in recognition 
of this fact regulations to prevent their 
entrance have been promulgated by the 
United States public health service. Fu- 











Rat Guards 


HIS is the twenty-ninth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22. Other articles were 
“ras, Dec, 6; “Pence, Dee. 2: 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,” Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,” April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,” April 24; “Tite Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 


“Knives and Forks,’ July 3; 
“Phonograph Needles,’ July 17; 
“Surgical Instruments,” July 31; 


“Fence Posts,’ Aug. 14; “Needles,” 
Aug. 28; “Eyeglass Cases,” Sept. 18; 
“Golf Clubs,’ Oct. 2; “Fishing 
Tackle,” Oct. 16; “Mechanical Pen- 
cils,” Oct. 30; “Dental Drills,” Nov. 
13. “Burial Caskets? Nov. 2; 
“Pocket Knives,’ Dec. 11; “Tele- 
phones,” Dec. 25. 











migation of ships coming into American 
ports is required at certain intervals. As 
the rat is an agile animal and can leap 
through space and easily walk or run on 


a tight or slack rope, the regulations 
call for breasting a ship off from the 
dock a distance of four feet, placing cir- 
cular discs not less than 36 inches in 
diameter on every line connecting the 
ship with the dock, and raising all gang- 
ways and other connections to shore ex- 
cept when actually engaged in loading 
and discharging. The accompanying pho- 
tograph show such discs or guards being 
placed on the lines of a ship immediate- 
ly on docking at the port of New Or- 
leans. Though a federal provision, the 
health authorities at all ports § are 
vitally interested and are expected to 
and do rigidly enforce this regulation. 


Must Be Large Size 


These rat discs or guards must be at 
least 36 inches in diameter. They are 
usually made as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, of galvanized sheet steel 
in two halves, and are secured to the 
ships’ lines by clamping the halves of 
the sleeve about the line and by tying 
them firmly together. 

Estimating an average renewal of 
eight discs per year per ship, at a net 
weight each of 12 pounds, between 150 
































RAT DISKS ARE FASTENED ON THE HAWSERS OF EVERY SHIP THE 
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MOMENT IT TOUCHES DOCK 
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and 200 tons of stee] a year is neces- 
sary to supply American ships with this 
bit of important compulsory equipment. 
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For the entire merchant fleet of the 
world on the same basis, from 1200 to 
1500 tons of steel is used per year. 





Reviews of New Books 








——— ———— 
Standards, Full And Tentative consumers. The consumers, who are 
A. S. T. M. Standards, 1219 pages, most benefitted by stable conditions, are 


6 x 9 inches; published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Philadel- 
phia, and supplied by Iron Trape Re- 
VIEW, postpaid in cloth at $8 to members 
and $11 to nonmembers, half leather, 
$9.50 and $12.50 respectively, and in 
Europe by the Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London for 40 and 
55 shillings net. 

Recognized as authoritative in the field 
of engineering the standards and tenta- 
tive standards of the American Society 
for Testing Materials are presented in 
this triennial publication for the use of 
engineers and all interested. It contains 
220 standards, including 75 relating to 
steel and iron, 39 to the nonferrous 
metals, 28 to cement, lime, gypsum and 
clay products, 19 to preservative coat- 
ings and seven to coal and coke. A 
portion of the volume is given over to 
description of standard methods of metal- 
lographic testing of iron, steel, nonfer- 
rous metals and alloys with recommenda- 
tions as to photography in metallography. 
Standards adopted by the society in 
years between issues of the volume and 
published as annual supplements. Full 
approval of a standard by the society 
is given only after the tentative stand- 
ard has been published one or more 
years. 

* * 7 
How To Buy And Handle Fuel 

Industrial Coal, by the American Engi- 
neering council; cloth, 419 pages, 53% x 
8% inches; published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York, and supplied by 
Iron Trapve Review at $5 postpaid, and 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London for 25 shillings, 
net. 

Purchase, delivery and storage of coal 
are the points covered in an engineering 
survey of the possibilities of improving 
present methods, for the benefit of pro- 
ducers, carriers and consumers. The 
government’s coal commission and other 
government departments collaborated with 
the American Engineering council and the 
survey was conducted by more than 400 
engineers in various industrial centers, the 
report being formulated by a committee 
of engineers, all recognized authorities. 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
survey is that greater storage will do 
much to bring about more even produc- 
tion and transportation and save much 
of the recurring shortage that besets 


urged to apply the needed balance wheel 
themselves, through larger storage prac- 
tice. The foreword is signed by John 
Hays Hammond and engineers of equal 
prominence have covered various phases 
of the subject. To the large consumer 


of fuel much valuable information is 
available in this volume. 
5 oe 


A Century of Education 


A Chapter in American Education, by 
Ray Palmer Baker, cloth, 170 pages, 5 x 
7% inches, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

No further proof need be given of 
the important place Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute has occupied in the educa- 
tional, political and industrial history of 
this country than the facts set forth 
in the chapters of this book dealing with 
the careers of its graduates. Scarcely 
a department of activity lacks numerous 
shining lights whose education was 
drawn from this alma mater. The au- 
thor, professor of English in this school, 
treats his subject with a touch gained 
irom long association with it and in his 
very method reveals something of the 
reason for the success of those who 
have spent their formative years under 
the influence of that institution. 

Completing 100 years of activity in 
molding thought, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
institute has made a proud record. It 
was the first school of agriculture as 
well as the first school of technology 
in the United States, though the former 
activity was dropped after a decade. It 
has been followed by others, but it 
blazed the way. Reading of this brief 
volume will give a better idea of what 
has been accomplished as a result of its 
foundation a century ago. 

* * * 


Making A Name Real 


Charles Proteus Steinmetz, by John 
W. Hammond, cloth, 489 pages, published 
by the Century Co., New York, and fur- 
nished by Iron Trape Review, at $4 
postpaid; and in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, London, 
for 20 shillings, net. 

Though a biography this life of Stein- 
metz, a wizard in his calling, is likely to 
be. read with more pleasure than most of 
its class. Not only does it tell of a 
great engineer and a great career, but 
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of a loveable and gentle personality. In 
addition to this it tells the true story 
of a man whose name has been sur- 
rounded in the popular mind with many 
myths and superhuman accomplishments. 
The author writes from personal knowl- 
edge of his subject and a number of 
chapters written before the death of Dr. 
Steinmetz were approved by him. Other 
chapters were completed with the co- 
operation of Dr. Steinmetz’ foster son, 
J LeRoy Hayden, with whom he lived. 


Economic Structure Found 
on Sounder Basis 


The annual survey of the department 
of commerce shows 1925 begins with 
the economic structure of the world 
upon more solid foundations than at 
any time since the war. With the 
exception of a few spots of secondary 
importance there has been during the 
past year a real advance toward social, 
economic, and political stability through- 
out the world. The only exceptions 
are Russia and China, which even be- 
fore the war contributed less than 3% 
per cent of international commerce. 
Generally the world is producing more 
goods, there is fuller employment, stand- 
ards of living are higher, more assur- 
ance of economic stability for the fu- 
ture and more promise of peace than 
we have seen for many years. The 
world is by no means free from liability 
to economic shock, yet the forces to- 
day in motion all tend to great promise 
for the forthcoming year. 


Pattern Making Doubles 


The department of commerce announces 
that, according to the biennial census of 
manufactures, 1923, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
models and patterns, not including paper 
patterns, reported products valued at 
$30,164,709, an increase of 91.6 per cent 
as compared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. The principal products of 
establishments classified in this industry 
are models and patterns for use in 
making matrices or molds for casting 
metal or for making brick, glassware, 
etc.; hat blocks, pottery braces, wax 
braces, wax figures, dress and show 
forms, stamping outfits, etc. 

In addition, models and patterns were 
manufactured to some extent as second- 
ary products by establishments engaged 
primarily in other industries. The value 
of such commodities thus produced out- 
side the industry proper in 1921 was 
$432,206, an amount equal to 2.7 per cent 
of the total. value of products reported 
by the industry as classified. The corre- 
sponding value for 1923 has not yet been 
ascertained, but will be shown in the 
final report of the present census. 

















Germany Is Striving to Compete 


Her Present Position in Relation with Other European Countries Is Described— 
Effect on American Exports Gaged—Difficulties Due to Under- 
Consumption and Lack of Financial Facilities 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 





ERMANY is 
(jeorvatescet. Fur- 
thermore, the 
German nation, apart 
from all political dif- 
ferences of opinion and 
disturbances, is work- 
ing and working hard. 
Such are the outstand- 
ing impressions of a 
visitor east of the 
Rhine at present. Im- 
mediately the questions 
arise: What will be the 
influence of such a 


powerful factor as Ger- 





The 


many in the world’s 
iron and steel markets? How will the 
metallurgical industries of the other 


European powers react to Germany’s 
re-entrance into the field? How will 
America be affected? 

To anyone who goes about the streets 
of Berlin, or one of the large German 
cities, there are outward signs of pros- 
perity and normal commerce, although 
since the creation of the rentenmark, 
prices of nearly all commodities are at 
a higher level than in any other west- 
ern European country. The streets are 
thronged with people, traffic is con- 
gested just as in large cities in Europe 
or America; cafes, theaters and other 
public places are well patronized; money 
is being spent. 

But as usual the darker side is hid- 
den, although it exists, and Germany is 
not yet in a position to justify any over- 
estimation of her immediate exporting 
capacity. This is not because of re- 
stricted production, but owing to the 
difficulty for German exporters to fi- 
nance foreign business. 


Export Business Vital to Germany 


The need of sufficient credits to 
finance the exportation of their surplus 
products has been the obstacle against 
which not only German but also Belgian 
and French manufacturers have been 
stumbling since the end of the war. They 
were more willing to expend consider- 
able amounts of money toward the re- 
construction or the extension and im- 
provement of their plants. 

If Germany obtains the necessary 
credits, all her attention will be directed 
toward export business, for she feels 


Reichstag in Berlin. 





that an intense foreign trade with the 
largest possible balance in her favor 
will enable her to meet the obligations 
which she has contracted through her 
acceptance of the Dawes plan. The suc- 
cessful floating of the external German 
loan was a first step in this direction. 
The proceeds of the loan will not only 
infuse a new health in German finances, 
but also will enable the German manu- 
facturers to be reimbursed with some 
profit for the reparations in kind -which 
will be directed to France and Belgium. 
In this respect these two countries will 
feel the more immediate effects of Ger- 
man export trade in their own markets. 

Germany will need a wider and more 
profitable field for her surplus products, 
and with this object in view she will 
need more loans. To what extent it is 
difficult to tell, the limit probably be- 
ing determined by the securities which 
she still is in a position and willing to 
offer. In the meantime, Germany is us- 





Table I 


German Output and 
Foreign Trade 


(In thousands of gross tons) 


Exports, 
per 
Pro- Ironand cent 
duction of steel of pro- 


raw steel exports duction Imports 


1913.. 17,300.0* 5,700.0 33 300.0 
1920.. 6,600.0 1,700.0 26 314.4 
1921.. -8,700.0 1,650.0 19 800.0 
1922.. 9,000.0 2,500.0 28 1,800.0 
1923.. 6,000.0 1,300.0 21 1,700.0 
1924.. 8,500.0 1,200.0 14 1,000.0 


*Without Luxemburg 
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ing her knowledge of 


foreign markets  ob- 
tained through past 
experience and present 
investigations to pre- 


pare her planof cam- 
paign and determine her 
export policies for the 
future. Her export fa- 
cilities can only in- 
crease gradually and 
for the time being they 
are comparatively small. 


Recent elections have strengthened the majority that 
have favored the acceptance of the Dawes report 


Although taxes have 
been reduced in Ger- 
many, taxation is a 


heavy burden on indus- 
try; inland freight rates are high and 
it is not likely that the opera- 
tion of the German railroads under the 
new plan will be conducive to reduc- 
tions. Germany has to pay a price for 
ore, of which she had a plentiful supply 
prior to 1914. Last, but not least, credit 
although easier still is insufficient to 
boost export trade. However, the 
other steel producing countries of Eu- 
rope also have seen their production 
costs rise to high levels, and Germany 
enjoys certain advantages. 


Eight Hour Day Lost 


Although the 8-hour day is fixed by 
law in Germany, men in the iron and 
steel plants work 10 hours a day and 
often more. The policy of the author- 
ities is to shut their eyes. As to the 
workmen’s associations, they are lying 
back. They are less centralized and are 
not as powerful as the British trade 
unions; furthermore, they lack funds. 

According to many statements the 
law will be amended in the near future 
and if some of the industrialists have 
their way there will be many infringe- 
ments on the 8-hour day. This fact 
gives Germany a decided advantage over 
other countries. Belgium is perhaps the 
natiom where the 8-hour law is applied 
with the utmost stringency; there are 
practically no exceptions. Many Bel- 
gian workmen have crossed the frontier 
to work longer time in France. In the 
latter country, the 8-hour law also ex- 
ists, but there are legal exemptions. Em- 
ployes have a certain number of hours 
to their credit in order that they may 
make up for any suspension of work 
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FITTED WITH 
VIEW OF 


GERMAN PLANTS ARE 


due to accidents to machinery, festivi- 
ties, bad weather, slack time, etc. In 
Great Britain the 8-hour day also is en- 
forced, but by the trade unions, and 
there are very few exceptions, if any. 

With regard to wages, conditions are 
somewhat similar in the continental 
countries. The average German work- 
man in the iron and steel industries is 
paid about 70 pfennig an hour or 5.60 
rentenmarks for an 8-hour day. At the 
current rate of exchange this would 
correspond to $1.34, but since the work- 
ing day is almost always 10 hours in 
Germany at present, the day’s wage 
amounts to seven marks or $1.67. Be- 
yond 10 hours an increase of 25 per cent 
is paid for each extra hour. Thus pro- 
duction costs increase to some extent 
when overtime exceeds two hours. In 
the mines the miners are paid by the 
shift. It has been said that in certain 
districts where the cost of living is re- 
duced, even skilled workmen are paid 
as low as 35 pfennig an hour. or 2.80 
marks for an 8-hour day ($0.67). In Bel- 
gium the base for wages is around 3.50 
Belgian francs per hour or 28 francs per 
day ($1.38); in France, three French 
francs per hour or 24 francs per day 
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THE LATEST TYPES OF MACHINERY. 


HEAVY FORGING PRESS 


($1.30). In England the average wage 
reaches 10 shillings a day ($2.35). On 
the other hand, conditions of living are 
somewhat easier in France and Belgium 
than in Great Britain and Germany. 
The temper of the workmen in the 


various countries also differs to some 
extent. Conditions are perhaps the 
worst in Belgium where requests for 


wage increases, followed by discussions 
and strikes, are almost incessant. <A 
Belgian who holds a responsible po- 
sition among the leading manufacturers 
in his country said recently that in view 
of the increase of the living index, the 
labor syndicates are preparing to de- 
mand further wage increases. [It was 
stated that for the first time in the his- 
tory of Belgian industry all employers 
have decided to refuse to grant any ad- 
vance; if necessary a general lockout 
will be ordered. Agitation has started 
in some Belgian coal mines. In Great 
Britain labor has been quiet since last 
spring, and in France waves of discon- 
tent on a rise sporadically. In both 
countries labor troubles generally loom 
in the background. 

In Germany the working classes are 
not so restless, at present, partly owing 








Table II 


European Iron and Steel Exports 


(In thousands of gross tons) 


Total of 
preceding 
Germany United Kingdom __ France Belgium countries United States 

| wee: 5,700.0 4,969.2 619.2 1,550.4 12,838.8 2,907.6 
1920 9723.2 3,250.8 928.8 920.4 7,823.2 4,708.8 
Se 1,650.0 1,696.8 1,605.6 907.2 5,859.6 2,172.0 
. fiat 2,516.4 3,400.8 1,936.8 2,110.8 9,964.8 1,938.0 
Sa.) deen 1,306.8 4,320.0 2,182.8 2,494.8 10,304.4 1,945.2 
ee. bseee 1,200.0 3,900.0 2,900.0 3,310.0 11,210.0 1,800.0 
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to the weakness of the workmen’s as- 
sociations. Workmen often do not pay 
their dues to the organizations and the 
necessities of the movement urge them 
to work a long day in order to increase 
their earnings. In many industrial cir- 
cles this comparatively quiet period is 
looked upon as transitory, and requests 
for higher wages are expected to develop 
during the winter. The last increase 
amounted to about 7 per cent and was 
granted in October. 

Employers claim no further advance 
can be granted without loss of money to 
their firms. However, if demands are 
moderate and do not appear too rapidly, 
undoubtedly they will be met, at least 
half-way. Unemployment, which is the 
heaviest burden Great Britain has to 
bear, with 1,190,000 out of work, also 
prevails in Germany where according 
to official figures the number of unem- 
ployed is 500,000, although the fact is 
the total number ranges from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000. 


Markets Where Germany Competes 


Germany still has many difficulties to 
overcome if she is to take a prominent 
share of international trade. The quicker 
she obtains financial facilities, the more 
rapid will be her resumption of business. 
For the moment, and apart from cen- 
tral Europe and Scandinavia, Germany 
has a footing in Japan and South Amer- 
ica where she has been selling principal- 
ly beams, railroad track material and 
wire products. These are markets where 
America must be prepared to meet Ger- 
many when the latter country regains 
her strength. Germany also has sold 
plates and sheets to China and wire 
products to British India and South 
Africa. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that the Germans will ever export large 
tonnages to the United States or that 
American steel will find a regular out- 
let in Germany. Competition will arise 
between the two countries in outside 
markets, particularly South America and 
in the Orient and Far East. 

Although the world is on its way to 
produce more iron and steel than it ever 
did before, the tonnage can be absorbed 
if confidence is restored. It is futile to 
expect that sound conditions will be re- 
established suddenly. Not only Ger- 
many, but all Europe is convalescent, 
and a return to nomal life must be grad- 
ual. For the moment a general desire 
for a settlement is prevailing and ex- 
treme methods are giving way to busi- 
ness-like negotiations, Whatever the is- 
sue may be, the restoration of sound 
conditions cannot be arrived at if any 
one. of the leading European powers is 
sacrificed to the interests of others. Iron 
and steel industries have become such 
a powerful economic factor that their 
influence outreaches boundaries and in- 
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volves all steel producing countries. 

In 1923 Germany alone produced 
about 17,300,000 gross tons of steel in- 
gots and castings. This total includes 
the production of Lorraine and the Saar 
district but excludes Luxemburg. The 
total German exports of iron and steel 
in the same year were 5,700,000 tons. 
Imports of iron and steel were only 300,- 
000 tons. These import and export fig- 
ures include those of Luxemburg which 
then belonged to the Verband. Since 
the war and in her present boundaries, 
Germany’s iron and steel exports show 
a lower percentage, and imports have 
greatly increased, as in Table I. 

It should be noted that since 1919 
German production figures are esti- 
mated as no official statistics were pub- 
lished in Germany from that time. On 
the other hand, import and export fig- 
ures do not include Luxemburg any 
longer, the Grand-Duchy now being part 
of the Belgo-Luxemburg economic 
union, and they do not include either the 
tonnages shipped to France and Bel- 
gium under the provisions of the treaty 
of Versailles on account of reparations 
in kind. Furthermore, returns for 1923 
and 1924 are incomplete on account of 
the Ruhr occupation, 

The figures are sufficient to show Ger- 
many’s capacity of iron and steel ex 
ports since 1919. The total capacity o} 
production of steel in Germany now is 
estimated at 14,000,000 tons. Assuming 
that in 1925 the plants operate at 80 
per cent of capacity, production for the 
year will exceed 11,000,000 tons. With 
the increasing tendency of exports noted 
at the end of 1924, it may be anticipated 
that Germany will be able to export 2,- 
000,000 tons of iron and steel in 1925. 


U. S. Exports Comparatively Low 


It is of interest to compare the iron 
and steel exports of the four leading 
European countries with the exports of 
the United States in 1913 and since the 
war. The tonnages shown in Table II 
are based upon the average monthly fig- 
ures compiled by the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers in 
Great Britain and the Comite des 
Forges in France. The 1924 figures and 
the German figures from 1920 onwards 
are estimates compiled from authorita- 
tive sources including the Micum re- 
ports. The Belgian returns include 
Luxemburg from July 1, 1922, onward. 
The 1913 figures for Luxemburg are in- 
cluded in Germany’s returns. For the 
same reasons as mentioned with respect 
to Table I, German figures are incom- 
plete, thus the postwar totals are min- 
imum figures. 

Production of steel of the same coun- 
tries is given in Table III, Many inter- 
esting comments could be made with 
regard to these two tables. The low per- 
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COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT AT GERMAN BLAST 


centage of the United States exports in 
relation to the European exports, ex- 
cept for the years 1920 and 1921, is ap- 
parent in Table I, also the fact that since 
the war the United States’ production 
has consistently exceeded that of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and Germany combined, as shown in 
Table II. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is 
that the combined production of the 
United States and the five European 
countries has practically equalled the 
1913 production, except for 1920 and 
1921, whereas export figures have re- 
mained well under those of 1913. In 
1924 European exports and the United 
States’ exports were about 1,600,000 tons 
and 1,000,000 tons respectively below the 
1913 export figures. As the uses of 
steel are increasing and heavy tonnages 
of construction work have been kept 
back, this would tend to indicate that 
the uneasiness which has been prev- 
alent in most iron and steel industries 
during the latter years is due, not so 
much to over-production but more to 
under-consumption brought about by 
the financial situation of most European 
countries, 

At the beginning of 1925 the tendency 
of iron and steel production is to in- 
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FURNACES ON THE 
crease. To prevent the situation be- 
coming more acute, either gold will have 
to be released more freely, or produc- 
tion will have to be restricted. No doubt 
in the event of the first assumption com- 
ing true general economic conditions 
would stabilize and confidence would be 
restored in the world markets. 


Will Restrict Production 


In the meantime, restriction of output 
is the talk of the day and the first step 
in this direction has been taken in Ger- 
many by the Raw Steel union. This 
union comprises 95 per cent of the Ger- 
man raw steel producers. It does not 
interfere with prices or sales of steel 
products. Its object is to control the 
steel output of its participants and to 
keep production within the limits of the 
demand. For December, the union has 
already fixed the rate of steel produc-~ 
tion at 80 per cent of the total capacity 
of its members, which is estimated at 
14,000,000 metric tons. 

The thought that an international en~ 
tente between iron and steel manufactur- 
ers would tend to ease the situation of 
the industries has been growing recent- 
ly. Conversations on the subject have 
taken place for some time between lead- 
ing producers of various countries, and 





United 


Germany Kingdom France 
TOES i iaa 50s 17,348.4 7,663.2 4,614.0 
rh Ee 6,624.0 9,067.2 3,002.4 
Soak bases 8,700.0 3,703.2 3,054.0 
yo A 9,000.0 5,881.2 4,464.0 
SONS cess 6,000.0 8,481.8 5,029.0 
po MR 8,500.0 8,400.0 6,850.0 





Table III 


Steel Production in Leading Countries 


(In thousands of gross tons) 


Belgium Luxemburg Total United States 
2,427.6 1,308.0 33,361.2 31,300.8 
1,233.6 560.4 20,487.6 42,132.0 
753.6 742.8 16,953.6 19,784.4 
1,540.8 1,371.6 22,257.6 35,602.8 
2,249.9 1,182.3 22,943.0 43,239.6 
2,850.0 1,850.0 28,450.0 37,000.0 
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A BATTERY OF BESSEMER CONVERTERS AT KRUPP’S. A TYPICAL INSTANCE 


OF GERMANY’S POWERFUL STEEL PLANTS. 


THE CAPACITY OF PRO- 


DUCTION OF STEEL IN GERMANY IS 14,000,000 TONS 


as usual, imaginary forecasts have been 
built up in many quarters on the sev- 
eral plans which have been devised ten- 
tatively. However, at this time apart 
from the general commercial treaties 
which are being negotiated between 
Germany and the other powers, there 
are no international iron and steel syn- 
dicates in view. With the exception of 
the German Raw Steel union, there are 
no prominent national pig iron or steel 
syndicates in existence and it is not like- 
ly that any international combine will 
be arrived at unless national organiza- 
tions are first created. 

Such national syndicates or comprtoirs 
existed before and since the war in 
France and Belgium, also in Germany in 
prewar years, The French and Belgian 
combines became extinct about two 
years ago; some attempts were made to 
re-establish them, but with no avail. The 
liquidation of certain French comptoirs 
is not yet completed. Many difficulties 
stand in the way of the revival of such 
combines, especially when the impor- 
tant question of quotas arises, and ne- 
gotiations to this effect are long and 
tedious. In all probability they would 
be still more so when the interests of 
producers of different nationalities 
would become involved. 

The question of creating an interna- 
tional organization for the control of 
steel production has been put forward 
by the German experts in recent ne- 
gotiations with the French, and if any- 
thing is to come of it the first step 
would be toward the formation of a rail 
syndicate such as existed before the war 
and in which the United States was a 
participant. In Germany the possibility 
of an international raw steel combine is 
favorably commented upon in certain in- 
dustrial quarters; but the difficulties are 
not overlooked and the prospects of an 
international steel association can only 


be seen as an event in the far future. 
A more limited aspect of the entente 
problem relates to the respective posi- 





German Competition 


Another Bogy? 


ITH the leading nations of 

the world on a better business 
basis today than at any time since 
the war, commerce and industry in- 
creasing rapidly, what is the position 
of Germany in respect to tmterna- 
tional trade? German competition 
following the war impressed some 
observers, who believed that coun- 
try was threatening American busi- 
ness abroad—but, it was only a 
“bogy.” Now with the Dawes plan 
in operation, and the successful flo- 
tation of the German loan, is Ger- 
man competition to .be “the real 
thing?” 

The accompanying article written 
by the European manager of IRon 
TRADE Review analyses the situation 
carefully. Certain points are em- 
phasized: German export facilities 
can only be imcreased gradually, and 
more financial means are necessary 
for success. The German people are 
working ten hours a day, although 
the law prescribes eight. The work- 
ers prefer the longer hours, and 
government authorities overlook the 
infraction. A German steel plant 
worker earns $1.67 in ten hours. 
The fundamental fact is that the 
German are showing characteristic 
industry. This has resulted in over- 
production, and production must be 
reduced, or more gold obtained to 
finance exports. An international iron 
and steel organization seems im- 
probable for the present. 
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tions of France and Germany from the 
point of view of steel production and ex- 
port possibiltiies. France has retrieved 
the highly productive province of Lor- 
raine. The French now own the whole 
area of the Lorraine iron ore mines. 
Before the war about 50 per cent of the 
output of these mines was in German 
hands and was used by the plants lo- 
cated in the Rhenanian and Westphalian 
territory. At that time also the plants 
of eastern France purchased coal and 
coke from the Ruhr district. Now that 
France owns all the Lorraine iron ore 
it is logical that the same exchange of 
Lorraine ore or minette and Ruhr coal 
should take place as before. The events 
of the past three years have interfered 
with this exchange, but a _ standing 
agreement will eventually be concluded. 
This is the sentiment in Germany as 
well as in France. 

Another current of opinion was ‘noted 
in Germany according to which the Ger- 
man plants now can do without Lorraine 
minette and be independent of France. 
This result would be obtained by using 
Swedish and Canadian ores which con- 
tain from 55 to 75 per cent iron against 
28 to 32 per cent in the Lorraine ore. 
These ores cost more but enable the 
German producers to consume less coke 
and it is estimated that the final cost of 
production would not be greater. It is 
true that important contracts for Cana- 
dian and particularly for Swedish ores 
have been passed recently and for long 
periods. A competent authority in Ber- 
lin points out that Swedish ores are nor- 
mally used in northern Germany, but 
Lorraine is the natural source of sup- 
ply of ore for the Ruhr plants, and the 
agreement between France and _ Ger- 
many must come sooner or later. This 
view also is held by leading observers 
in Great Britain. That country is great- 
ly interested in the outcome of any ne- 
gotiations that may arise on the sub- 
ject, but is maintaining a reserved atti- 
tude, 

The relations of France and Germany 
are not only limited to an exchange of 
ore and coal. In 1924 the portion of 
Lorraine recovered by France produced 
about 3,000,000 tons of pig iron and 2,- 
350,000 tons of raw steel. This repre- 
sents about 40 per cent and 35 per cent 
of the respective total productions of 
France. In prewar years this output 
was part of the German supply and was 
needed by the German transforming 
mills, especially in the Rhine districts. 
Thus the normal outlet of Lorraine raw 
steel is southern Germany and the Ruhr. 

In later years the Germany plants in 
the Essen district have extended suf- 
ficiently to enable them to increase their 
capacity of production by about 30 per 
cent in order that they could, at least 
(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Knowledge of Costs Wins Faith 


Prospective Buyers Want Guesswork Removed from all Phases of Distribution of 
Machine Tools—Confidence in Quotations Depends on Marketing Methods 
—December Tools Reflect Refinements in Handling of Details 


facturer of washing machines, 

vacuum cleaners, etc. He has a 
reputation for being a shrewd buyer. 
His business associates say he pays 
the rock bottom price for everything 
that goes into his factory. 

“Old J. J.,” as he is called, is a 
frequent buyer of machine tools. Most 
machinery salesmen enter his office 
with fear and trembling because they 
know they are going to be grilled on 
costs. They know J. J. scoffs at quo- 
tations because he thinks they are 
based on guesswork. A stickler for 
knowing production and distribution 
costs to the fraction of a cent in his 
own business, he has the greatest con- 
tempt for manufacturers who can’t con- 
vince him of the soundness of their 
cost methods. He is a suspicious of the 
entire marketing system. 


piace JONES is a successful manu- 


It’s Different With Automobiles 


But when J. J. buys a new automobile 
as he does about every two years, he 


doesn’t seem to pay much attention 
to the cost. Nor does he heckle the 
salesman with pointed questions as to 
how the selling price of the car is 
determined. As a matter of fact, he 
doesn’t care how the selling price is 
fixed. 

Why this different attitude? Why 
does John Jones, and most other buy- 
ers as well, have suspicions of machine 
tool quotations and have full faith in 
motor car prices? 

The answer lies in the psychological 


reaction of buyers to the different 
selling methods employed. A prospec- 
tive buyer of a machine too] may find 
a base price for a given machine 
listed in the builder’s catalog, but 
when he asks for a quotation there are 
sO many additions, subtractions and 
adjustments that the final quotation 
bears little or no tangible relation to 
the original list price. As a result the 
buyer wonders if he is getting a fair 
price. He wonders if he is being asked 
more than his competitor would be 
asked for the same machine. He is not 
convinced that all customers pay the 
same price. 

But when he buys an automobile, 
he knows before hand about what the 
price will be. He has read the factory 
price in advertisements in dozens f 
papers. He knows that the cost to him 
is the factory price plus freight to des- 
tination plus any extras he may want. 
Sometimes the dealer’s local advertis- 
ing gives the final delivered price, 
so that there is no uncertainty as to 
what is being paid for the car by all 
buyers. 

What would happen if a tool builder 
should come out with an advertisement 
stating that a lathe is available in a 
certain mode] with standard equipment 
at a definite price, f.o.b. factory—with 
no confusing discounts, rebates, adjust- 
ments or other real or mysterious 
price factors? Would it inspire con- 
fidence among machinery users who 
now are suspicious? Would it place 
machinery marketing on a_ higher 
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standard? Would it pave the way for 
more intelligent distributing. methods in 
the machine industry? 

It is not likely this method of quot- 
ing would make much difference, at 
least not until the entire fabric of the 
tool distribution system of the country 
is remodeled. Anyway, it would be 
futile to try it until the tool building 
industry as a whole knows more 
about costs than it does at the present 
time. 

The necessity of knowing costs has 
been emphasized so much that it is 
almost a waste of time to mention 
the subject, yet hardly a day goes by 
that someone does not cite an instance 
where faulty cost information has 
caused serious trouble. 


Cost Knowledge Wins Confidence 


One thing, however, is certain. The 
machine tool builders could, if they 
would establish a reputation for know- 
ing their costs that would lift the 
industry to the top of a pedestal in 
the minds of many users of machinery. 
What a compliment it would be if 
users would get in the habit of saying, 
“Well the price of the X. & Y. shaper 
seems high but the X. & Y. people 
know their costs and we're willing to 
take their word for them.” 

When such confidence is won, and 
when certain of the present tricks 
of marketing are eliminated so that 
every detail of a machine tool transac- 
tion is open to the light of day, then 
the tool industry will enjoy ~ degree 
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Machine Threads Bolts with Speed 


The Holmes Engineering Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
<p announces the design of a 6-spindle bolt 
No. 1 threader for the rapid threading of bolts up 
to %-inch diameter and 1 to 2 inches long. 
Only bolts having square, hexagon or clipped heads, or 
square or oval shanks can be threaded. The operator 
loads and knocks out the bolts, but all other operations 
are automatic, including conveying the bolts into skip 
boxes. The six tilted spindles are placed at an angle 
of 30 degrees from the vertical to permit the use of self- 
clamping slots, to provide ample lubrication, to permit 
free washing away of chips and to facilitate ejection of 
the threaded bolts into the conveyor. Sixty quarts of 
cutting lubricant flow through the hollow spindles each 
minute. 














Helve Hammer Utilizes Air Cushion 


<> Beaudry Co., Inc., Everett, Mass., has de- 
veloped an air-cushioned helve hammer which 
No.3 consists of a semi-enclosed frame upon the 
rear of which is an adjustable yoke support- 
ing the helve at its pivoted end. Within the frame is 
the air compressor cast in one piece with the helve ac- 
tuating cylinder, the piston of which connects with the 
helve. A treadle operated rotary valve controls the 
blow, which is regulated by the pressure applied. The 
lightest tap or the heaviest blow can be delivered at full 
speed. The helve is designed for belt or motor drive. 
When adjusting the dies for different thicknesses of 
work, four nuts are loosened on the pivot yoke and the 
hand wheel on the top of the machine is turned the 
proper amount to raise or lower the yoke. The connecting 
rod of the helve is adjusted by 
a turnbuckle. The pivot of the 
helve is made of hardened steel. 



























Improves Locomotive Crane Design 





; The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
> ° si 
<up land, announces an improved model of its 20- 
ton locomotive crane, the most _ notable 
No. 2 | ‘ pemotiee ; , 
changes including the high boom hitch, a wide 











truck frame, a larger diameter rotating ring and a new 
cab contour. The crab has been simplified by the elim- 
ination of one shaft, making the remaining parts more 
accessible. The specially constructed wide truck frame 
with a center sill running the entire length and to which 
are fastened the friction-type draft gearings, permits the 
use of a larger rotating ring, thus materially adding to 
stability. The load rollers that support the revolv- 
ing superstructure are larger and are removed from 
above without jacking 
up the superstructure. 





New Planer Has Centralized Controls 


r The Liberty Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., 





has designed a planer, the crossrail of which 
No. 4 is a self-contained unit carrying all the 
mechanism necessary for power rapid traverse 
of heads vertically and horizontally as well as elevating 
or lowering the crossrail. Unclamping, elevating, lower- 











ing and reclamping of the rail, in addition to power 
rapid traversing of heads vertically und horizontally, are 
accomplished by one lever. Housings are of extreme 
width and rigidity and extend entirely to 
the floor, being attached to the bed by 


dowel pins. 
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of prosperity such as it has not known 
for many years. 
* * * 
EVERAL interesting refinements 
appear in machine tools announced 
in this issue. Most striking is the treat- 
ment of the motor in the new milling 
machine developed by the Kearney & 
Trecker Corp. and described as No. 9. 
Realizing that the trend is more and 
more in the direction of individual mo- 
tor drive, the designers of this milling 
machine decided to provide the motor 
drive but at the same time place the 
motor where it would be out of the way. 
Therefore they utilized the space in the 
lower part of the column, placing the 
motor out of the way, protecting it from 
dust and dirt and providing a quieter, 
more compact and more economical in- 
stallation. 


Drive Is Through Gearing 


The geared drive is retained in this 
machine, no chains or belts being used. 
The driving pinion, mounted on the 
armature shaft, meshes direct with the 
driving gear leading up through the 
gear train in the column. The motor 
is placed with the driving pinion toward 
the front of the machine. In this posi- 
tion the brushes and commutator can 
be reached by merely removing the 
hinged cover at the rear of the column. 
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The entire motor can be quickly slid 
out of its housing if any adjustments or 
repairs are required. Lubrication of the 
motor bearings may be taken care of 
from the outside of the machine. Motor 
ventilation is obtained by louvers in the 
frame. 

A newly designed friction clutch is 
used on this machine and a new “built-in” 
power rapid traverse has been provided 
to the table. 

The new planer built by the Liberty 
Machine Tool Co. and described as No. 
4 is distinguished by a_ self-contained 
crossrail, which carries all the mechan- 
ism necessary for power rapid traverse of 
heads vertically and horizontally as well 
as elevating or lowering the cross rail. 
The unclamping, elevating, lowering and 
reclamping of the rail, as well as the 
power rapid traversing of heads vertically 
accomplished by 
manipulating a single lever. 

The two-way horizontal cam feed 
boring and drilling machine developed 
by Bakers Bros., Inc., and described as 
No. 12 consists essentially of two op- 
posed units with a center section be- 
tween them. This middle section can 
be varied according to special needs. 
The cycle of start 
the machine by a belt or a 
push button, afterwhich the tool spin- 
dles quickly advance to the 


and horizontally are 


operations is to 
shifter 


work, 
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perform the desired opérations at the 
correct feed, automatically withdraw 
rapidly and stop automatically at the 
end of the cycle. The cam feed actuat- 
ing the movement of the spindles 
permits facing to an exact depth and 
the ability to change cams _ easily 
gives the machine a wide range of 
usefulness. 


Grinding Machine Is Combination 


In the grinder shown as No. 10, the 
Gardner Machine Co. has virtually 
combined a surface grinder and a 
disk grinder. While it primarily is con- 
sidered a surface grinder it can be 
used to advantage in shops where the 
volume of surface and disk work is 
not sufficient to justify a machine for 
each. The outstanding feature of the 
grinder is the hydraulic feed which 
imparts longitudinal travel to the sur- 
face table. The contro] of this hydrau- 
lic feed is flexible and is manipulated 
by a hand lever at the front of the 
machine. 

Assisted by another company, the 
Holmes Engineering Co. has developed 
a six spindle bolt cutter having several 
unusual characteristics. The operator 
loads and knocks out the bolts, but 
all other operations are automatic 
including conveying the bolts into 
skip boxes. The spindles are tilted at 








No. 5 


holder 











notch. 





Designs Welding Electrode Holder 


The 
<Qy> €o:, 
N. Y., has designed a 
welding 
which 
changing from burnt stub to new 
electrode. It 
punched fiber tube with a tinned 
brass plug in the end. 
spring rod holds the electrode in 
place against the properly sized 
The welding 
soldered to the lower end of the 
holder by removing the fiber tube. 





General Electric 
Schenectady, 


<qy> 
No. 7 








electrode 
quick 





permits 


consists of a 1. 
type for both 


A steel strength. 


sired. 
of its design. 


cable is 


Gear Reduction Units Standardized 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland, 
has designed a standardized worm gear re- 
duction unit for 
loads up to 3 horsepower. 
standardized ratios of 5 to 1, 10 to 
1, 15 to 1, 20 to 1, 25 to 1 and 30 to 
The housing is of the square 
compactness and 
The unit is adaptable 
for any application where a fully 
enclosed, self-oiling unit is de- 
Compactness is a feature 
The unit also can be 
used as a speed booster. 


continuously transmitting 
It is available in 











<Qy> 
No. 6 


change chuck. 











drop out. 








Chuck Permits Quick Tool Change 


William L. Procunier, 18 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, has developed a double-jaw quick 
When the sleeve or collar is 
lifted, two balls are allowed to slide out of 
the pocket of the collet, thereby causing the collet to 
To change tools it is unnecessary to stop the 
machine or to remove work from alignment. 2 inches. 








<Qy> 
No. 8 














Hot or Cold Rivets Driven by Press 


The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, has 
brought out a straight acting pneumatic press 
which has a reach of 4 inches and a gap of 
6 inches. 
and is capable of exerting 5 tons on the dies at 100 
pounds per square inch air pressure. 
The machine has a 
capacity for driving 3/16-inch 
cold rivets and %4-inch 


hot rivets. The total 
weight of the riveter is 
225 pounds. The unit 


has use for riveting dust 
disks to rear axle assem- 
blies for automobiles, 


The cylinder is 12% inches diameter 


The die stroke is 
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Motor Is Concealed in Miller Base 


The Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, re- 
“pp cently has placed on the market a new model 
No. 9 of direct-drive milling machine, an important 
feature of which is that the driving motor is 
located in the base of the machine. In addition to con- 
serving floor space, this construction protects the motor 
from dirt and dust, leaves fewer corners where dirt may 
accumulate and gives a more quiet installation. The 
driving pinion mounted on the armature shaft meshes 
with the driving gear leading up through ‘the gear train 
in the column, The motor is placed with the driving 
pinion toward the front of the machine and in this posi- 
tion the brushes and commutator can be reached by re- 
moving the hinged cover at the rear of the column. 
Ample motor ventilation is obtained by suitable placed 
louvers. Two 
other refinements 
have been added 
to the machine. 
The drive is 
through a friction 
clutch with the 
control lever ex- 
tended and 
brought out to 
the front of the 
machine, The 
other improve- 
ment is a built-in 
power rapid tra- 
verse for operat- 
ing the table. 

















Radial’ Drills Are Well Lubricated 


<p The Morris Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, re- 
cently has introduced a line of radial drills 
No. 11 comprising two high speed and one heavy 
duty model. The high speed radials have a 
maximum spindle speed of 900 revolutions per minute 
and the heavy duty a maximum speed of 650 revolutions. 
These tools have all-ball bearing speed boxes, spindle 
gears mounted on ball bearings and helical spindle gears. 
The tapping attachment runs in oil with multiple disk 
friction clutches adjustable from the outside. Oil res- 
ervoirs are provided in the head, back bracket and col- 
umn cap. Eigh- 
teen spindle speed 
and six feeds are 
available. The 
spindle sleeve is 
of steel with the 
rack cut directly 
in it and is fitted 
with bronze bear- 
ings. Both belt 
and motor drives 
are built 



































Surface and Disk Grinder Combined 


‘ The Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has 
ap placed on the market a grinding machine 
No. 10 which is a combination of a surface grinder 
and a disk grinder. The right-hand end is 
adapted to large work where heavy cuts are required and 
is useful for many long parts which could not be han- 
died satisfactorily on a disk grinder. The left-hand end 
of the machine, however, is regularly equipped with a 
steel disk wheel and universal lever feed table and is 
adapted to all work usually done on the single end disk 
grinder. One of the feature of this machine is the oil 
gear hydraulic feed used in effecting the longitudinal 
travel of the surface table, a device which gives flexibility 
of control and a regulation of the rate of table travel. 
The oil reservoir is built into the pump. 

















Boring Machine Widely Adaptable 


“p> Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., has placed on 

the market a horizontal, cam-feed, two-way 
No. 12) boring and drilling machine, a feature of which 
is that the center section is made special, de- 
pending upon the work to be performed. When the ma- 
chine is started either by a starting lever or a bush 
button control, the spindles carrying the tools advance 
quickly to the work, the operation is performed at the 
correct feed, the spindles withdraw automatically and 
the machine comes to a stop with the cycle completed. 
The spindles are actuated by flat cams and are timed to 
each other to meet requirements of operations. For 
multiple operations, a slightly different head design is 
available. The machine is furnished for belt or motor 
drive. Speeds can be changed by changing gears. 
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an angle of 30 degrees from the vertical 
to permit the use of self-clamping 
slots, to assist in lubrication and to al- 
low chips to be washed away more 
easily. 


Germany Is Striving To 
Compete with World 


(Concluded from Page 162) 


partly, do without the Lorraine raw ma- 
terial. According to a certain conserva- 
tive opinion in Essen, Germany could do 
without Lorraine steel; they claim that 
the Lorraine output is a surplus which 
France cannot absorb and that she is 
obliged to find an outlet for this steel 
in the world markets. However, this 
is a matter of controversy and the more 
moderate opinion in Germany would 
tend to an arrangement with France for 
the regular purchase of, say 1,000,000 
tons a year of Lorraine semifinished 
products, providing that France granted 
certain advantages with regard to the 
entry of German manufactured products 
in her territory. According to reliable 
reports, this is one of the points under 
discussion in the commercial negotia- 
tions which are taking place between 
France and Germany. 

The French are anxious to obtain a 
permanent outlet for their Lorraine pro- 
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duction and part of this output, at least, 
would be absorbed by a majority of 
German mills. The heavy purchases of 
French and Belgian steel in November 
and December by mills in southern Ger- 
many who feared the increase of the 
German tariff which may become effec- 
tive soon, strengthens this assumption. 
Incidentally, France’s domestic require- 
ments are about sufficient to absorb 
from 50 to 60 per cent of her capacity 
of production. The balance will have 
to be exported. 

During the latter part of 1924 Ger- 
man competition was greatly feared by 
other European steel producing coun- 
tries. It was believed that the re-estab- 
lishment of Germany’s economic unity 
brought about by the Dawes plan would 
increase Germany’s capacity of export- 
ing to a dangerous extent. The shadow 
of German competition has become a 
bogie. It is true that at certain inter- 
vals German iron and steel products 
have been thrown on outside markets 
at low prices. But these products gen- 
erally were sold from merchants’ stocks 
and it may be safely asumed that the 
German producers exported at a_ loss 
and that such business conducted on a 
large scale would have lead to ruin. 
These sporadic export sales were made 
to obtain cash which was badly needed 
when banks restricted credits. 
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Societies News 








HE sixth sectional meeting of the 

American Society for Steel Treating 
will be held at Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 
Jan. 15 to 16. Thursday will be devoted 
to two technical sessions, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, and an 
informal dinner meeting in the evening. 
Friday will be spent in visiting plants in 
Cincinnati and vicinity. Papers to be 
presented at the meeting are as follows: 


“Sample Preparation for High Power Photo- 
micrography,” Guthrie, metallurgist, 
industrial gas department, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. 

“High Tensile Strengths with Low Carbon 
Steels,” by R. Smith, vice president, Lam- 
son & Sessions Co., Kent, O. 

“Wear and Wear Testing,’ by G. W. Quick 
and S. J. Rosenberg, bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, 

“Gearing as a Medium for Industrial Power 
Transmission,” by O. N. Stone, assistant chief 
engineer, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland. 

“Corrosion Resisting Steels of the Iron-Car- 
bon-Chromium and the Iron-Carbon-Chromium- 
Silicon Series,” by T. Holland Nelson, metal- 
lurgist, United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O. 

* * * 


Discusses High Speed Steel 
C. R. Pafenbach, metallurgist of Lock- 


port, N. Y., recently addressed a joint 
meeting of the Worcester, Mass., section 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Worcester chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treating. 
“High Speed Steel” was the title of the 
paper presented. 
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table combinations 











working top of 32 x 10 inches. 


guards. 
sive ring wheels. 


and tank. 





Surface Grinder Does Wet Grinding 


The Badger Tool Co., Beloit, Wis., has intro- 
duced a flat surface grinder with special work 
and arranged for 
grinding. The left-hand end of the machine 
is fitted with a new power operated face grinding table 
73 inches long and 13 inches wide and having a finished 
It has a longitudinal 
travel of 34 inches and an in-feed of 5 inches. 
is driven through a nut and screw although hand opera- 
tion can be used if desired. The right-hand end of the 
machine is equipped with the regular lever feed work 
table of the oscillating type and is enclosed by water 
The machine carries two 20-inch diameter abra- 
When used for wet grinding, the ma- 
chine is equipped with water guards, pans, nozzles, pump 








<> 
No. 14 


wet 











uct of the cross 


The table 


The device 


Meter Registers Coal Consumption 


The Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, has 
placed on the market a device for measur- 
ing the amount of coal fed into a furnace. 
Operation of the instrument depends on the 
automatic recording of the prod- 


and the velocity of the layer of 
coal passing into the furnace, 
the meter therefore registering 
the volume of the coal burned. 
is attached to the 


grate driving mechanism and 
has a proportionate rate of 
travel. 


sectional area 
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Bolt threader 


Helve hammer 
Planer 


Quick 
Gear reducer 

Pneumatic press 
Milling machine 


11 Radial drill 


chine 
13 Surface grinder 
14 Coal meter 
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10. Slab ....ceeeeeseeees 2/7 +176. Punch and shear .. eh 39. Electric welder ..... 3/6 224. Hammer, power ....12/4 
* ame § ais 0 Sain ben ot 240. Punch and_= shear... ov 438. Whecttode. <x. oc. cack /3 183. Heating machine....10/2 
Ye ES oeTLirtr Tie O16 134. Punch ... suaasnesess a3 Electrode holder 1/8 172. Lamp bulb lock ....9/4 
; read hobber ...... / 86. Punch, multiple ....5/ 20. Electrode holder ..2/7 15. Lamp guard ........ 2/7 
‘ 100. Riveting device ....6/5 230. Gas regulator ...... 12/4 156. Magnetic separator ..8/7 
Pipe Machinery ey ae machine. ... ive 154. Oxygen manifold 8/7 31. Melting Dee segeceet 3/6 
3. Threader and cutter.2/7 234. Structural riveter ..12/4 = —— fs ala ag 82. ae attach- 5/1 
64. Threader and cutter.4/3 22. Suspension device ..3/6 e ens, 2088 sca 27. Moldin gts machine aie 3/6 
180, “DOPOSEOE! 5) Svacicdees 7/3 : ing : * 
. A es machine ... ay 
aws 179. olding press ...... /4 
Planers 106. Band 6/5 Miscellaneous 8 — actuator ....1 ~ 
+ BPG see eeeeeteeeene ¥ otor bearin hie Tae 6 
84. 120-inch ....+0++-0es 5/1 ot ee saw brazer ... Fly 92. Air compressor .....6/5 11. Motor mounting wee BlT 
4. Self-contained ........ 1/8 132. Band, metal ........ 122, Air compressor ..... 7/3 96. Motor starter ....... 6/5 
188. Cold metal ........ Hy 187. Air compressor. ..... 10/2 61. Motors, induction ...4/3 
Preen Broan, wie 71 Fle and ts |B. Ait Sommer 18d SOM earn oe 
. ’ ech Shel ty . Ir meter «ssseeees ler, sheet steel.... 
150. Arbor and bushing...8/7 220. mo and sayoene 203. Bearing, : lineshaft. ..11/6 8. Periscope .......+.+-:2/7 
59. Baler, scrap +--+... 4/3 machine «++++++++++s 196, Belt carrier ....... 10/2 238. Pump, centrifugal ...12/4 
185. Bending machine ....10/2 147, Bolt thread cutter..8/7, 228. Pyrometer ........+. 12/4 
130. Bonding eo seeeee as Shapers 171. Bucket, charging “ce 87. Reflector, lamp 5/1 
129. oe ing roils, ae eve 95. Tool on 6/5 181. Cab for, steal s ovel. 9/4 97. Resistance grid ....6/5 
133. on and edging 3 49 eovy ae eee wee sow vs 239. Carbon dioxide indi 68. Roller ——- . 4/3 
ob dha Nahe erat oor els ‘ ; ata SOEOT ce cwcceescoceve 2 and aerator ........ 
- ses sheet metal.. of! 177. Vertical, 6-inch ..... 9/4 210. Cleaner for carburizing 75. Sandblast unit ...... 5/1 
Hey eh i ~ AOS ee s¥enwkes : 16 ii COTE. kes 0 6cc0-9 11/6 76. Sand mixer .......-. /1 
<< i te 2/7 ers a ae eee ee 1/8 174, Sander. spindle ......9/4 
y sole EO ths 1/8 116. Planer type .........6/5 186. Compensator, voltage. . a Sade — electric. in 
’ rs See es he Wi ok |S a cel A a Sao.» gS aig . Speed transformer ... 
121. Press for ax heads. af Small Tool 205. Controller, electric...11/6 ee 4/3 
21. vats sed eseweseee 3/6 — oo 162. Cooling fan .......... 8/7 91. Stair tread ......... 5/1 
= | rem seebede 4/3 192. Die-head  .....+4.. 10/2 209. Core tester ......... 11/6 151,: Beale: ‘eek 6c casero 8/7 
a Steaithtener, wheel..5/1 26. Gage, dish ......00.. 2/7 51. Coupling, flexible ...4/3 214. Table for hardness 
46. Trimenin, ’ "473 Si Game Me: case vtec 3/6 191. Coupling, flexible. ...10/2 ee a ee A ae ae 11/6 
o Gerke g - ve wae i1/é 79. Level, precision .....5/1 221. Coupling, flexible set fb 193. Temperature controller 
+ een eee eee Oh: FR. in onccksinss 3/6 159. Cut-off machine ..... SPO DL ie PPE BEE 10/2 
6. Quick change Pe menage pity a — cas sevhee itse = tae CM ws thence rr) 
80. Reamer, expanding... A an, exhaust ...... acuum pump ...... 
Punches, Shears and Riveters 108: Tas, SP ...cccane 6/5 43. Flow meter ........ 3/6 69. Vibrating screen ...4/3 
208. Angle iron notcher..11/6 SB. “TARE | Saewacscsseeanen 3/6 139. Flow meter ......... 7/3 168. Worm Bem .ccsccccce /7 
216. Column riveter ..... 11/6 ee ER oe es 2/7 ae rere 2/7 215. X-ray apparatus, port- 
32. Hydraulic riveter ..3/6 195. Vise, drill press.... 10/2 101. Forging furnace .-6/5 GE ig SEBS 88 11/6 
Coke-Oven Accident Rate ployes, 7,688,160, likewise was larger chartered in 1885 and the Eastern was 


Reduced in 1923 


Accident reports for 1923 show that 
the rate in the coke industry of the 
United States was lower than any other 
year since 1913, except 1915 and 1922. 
The bureau of mines began compiling 
statistics in 1913. In its report for 
1923, the bureau states that the reduc- 
tion in the accident rate was confined 
to accidents of a nonfatal character, as 
the fatality rate was slightly higher than 
in 1922 and 1921. The accident rate for 
1923, based on 1000 full-time, or 300-day, 
workers, was 102.94, or which 1.76 repre- 
sented the fatalities and 101.18 the non- 
fatal injuries. The fatality and injury 
rates for the year 1922 were 1.59 and 
93.77, respectively, and those for the 
S-year period 1916-1920 averaged 1.81 
and 167.03. The rates for 1923 as com- 
pared with those for the 5-year period 
represent a reduction of 3 per cent in the 
fatality rate and 39 per cent in the in- 
jury rate. 

According to the reports received from 
operating companies, 23,729 men were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of coké in 
1923, a larger number than was em- 
ployed either in 1921 or 1922. The 
number of shifts worked by all em- 


than in those two years. The average 
days worked per employe, 324, has not 
been equaled since 1918, when the aver- 
age was 329; the average for the five- 
year, 1916-1920 was 319. Accidents at 
the ovens, both beehive and by-product, 
killed 45 employes and injured 2593, each 
injured employe being disabled for at 
least one day. 

In the number of men employed at 
coke ovens, the leading states were 
Pennsylvania with 8101, Indiana 2394, 
Ohio 2124, Alabama 1725, Illinois 1566, 
West Virginia 1073, New York 1056, and 
Michigan 1043. 


Steel Roads Are United 


Washington, Jan. 6.—Application of the 
Monongahela Connecting railroad to ac- 
quire control of the Eastern railroad by 
purchase of its capital stock has been 
approved by the interstate commerce com- 
mission. Both roads are subsidiaries of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
it is the purpose of the Monongahela 
Connecting to consolidate the properties 
to avoid the expense of separate or- 
ganizations. 


The Monongahela Connecting road was 





chartered in 1901 


This acquisition, according to the re- 
port of the commission, marks the end 
of a project the Jones & Laughlin in- 
terests had for building a line of rail- 
road from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie, which 
would have been a competitor in the 
cre and steel carrying trade with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, and the longer lines. 


Shippers Oppose Rates 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Shippers affected by 
the proposed increase in railroad class 
rates between Illinois and Indiana points 
on the one hand and the Twin Cities 
on the other have been called to a meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Jan. 9, to 
consider opposing the new tariffs, which 
are effective Jan. 31. Suspension of 
the tariffs doubtless will be asked. In- 
creases from the same points of origin 
to Missouri river points are looked for. 


The Pressed Steel Car Co, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., has completed an arrange- 
ment for insurance for employes. The 
total now amounts to about $3,600,000 
on more than 3600 employes. 















Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





ly manager of sales in the hot 

rolled department of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been made general manager of sales, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. Mr. Bradley went to 
Pittsburgh as sales manager in the hot 
rolled department in October, 1923, for 
16 years preceding that time having 
been Buffalo district manager for the 
Jones & Laughlin corporation. Mr. 
Bradley was born in Omaha, Nebr., and 
received his primary schooling in Akron, 
O. His first business connection in the 
iron and steel industry was with the 
Akron Iron Co. with which organiza- 
tion he remained until 1897 when he 
joined the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
as special New England representative. 
Two years later, Mr. Bradley went to 
Chicago as vice president in charge of 
sales for the Sterion Copper Co., brass 
founder, from which company he re- 
signed to assume his connections with 
the Jones & Laughlin corporation. 

Other changes announced by S. E. 
Hackett, vice president in charge of 
sales of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., are as follows: 

R. T. Rowles, formerly district sales 
manager at Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Bradley as man- 
ager of the hot rolled department sales 
at Pittsburgh; 

T. C. Ham, formerly assistant man- 
ager, export department at New York, 
has been transferred to Philadelphia as 
district sales manager; 

William P. Dixon, formerly in the ex- 
port department at Pittsburgh, has been 
made assistant manager of the export 
department at New York; 

A. W. Herron, Jr., formerly assistant 
to vice president S. E. Hackett, has been 
made district sales manager at Cincin- 
nati; 

T. W. Bell, located for some time past 
in the new Los Angeles office of the 
company, has been formally appointed 
district sales manager there; 

George D. Branston, in charge of rail- 
road sales at Pittsburgh, has been for- 
mally appointed manager of sales of 


railroad materials there. 
* * * 


Co sas S. BRADLEY, former- 


E. C. Morse has resigned as general 
manager of Wills, Sainte Claire, Inc., 
Marysville, Mich. 

er ae 

Arthur L. Greene, recently connected 

with the Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


formerly had been with the Buffalo 
Forge Co., that city. 
6 . 

Hans Thyssen, nephew of August 
Thyssen, the German steelmaster, has re- 
turned to Germany after a visit of seven 
weeks in the United States. 

* * * 

Daniel O'Rourke, who joined the Sul- 

livan Machinery Co., Chicago, recently, 








BRADLEY 


CLINTON S&S. 
formerly had been in charge of the 
Moffat tunnel, Colorado. 

* * * 

W. P. Leshure who recently became 
general manager of the Leshure Co., 55 
Governor street, Springfield, Mass., had 
been president of the Hampden Grinding 
Wheel Co. 

* * * 

William P. Cheney has resigned as 
manager of the coke department, Pitts- 
burgh* office, of Rogers, Brown & Co., 
where he has been for the past 20 years. 
No successor will be appointed for the 
present. 

» * + 

C. A. Ablett has been appointed man- 
aging director of the Cooper Roller 
Bearings Co., Kings Lynn, England, in 
addition to being managing director of 
the Unbreakable Pulley & Millgearing 
Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

‘26. «4 


E. ~ Carlin, 
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George Hammond, Ind., 


formerly with the Champion Corp. and 

the United Boiler Heating & Foundry 

Co., both of Hammond, has been made 

general superintendent of the Globe Mal- 

leable Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
a 

Charles K. Seymour, recently elected 
secretary of Niles-Bement Pond Co., 
New York, has been connected with that 
organization for 23 years, lately as as- 
sistant sales manager. He _ succeeds 
Charles D. Guthrie. 

* * * 

F. Gripe, for 10 years purchasing agent 
for the E-Z-est Way Stove Works, a 
subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, has resigned, effective Jan. 1, 
and entered the selling field under the 
name of the National Mill Products Co., 
Chicago. 

ee 

H. B. Pearson Jr., has resigned as as- 
sistant general superintendent of W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., and will be located in New 
York where he will be associated in the 
engineering business with L. L. Willard, 
formerly representative at Pittsburgh for 
the Rainey interests. John Mcllwain, 
vice president in charge of sales, has also 
severed his connection with the Rainey 
company, it is announced. 

i see 

Irvin E. McGowan has been made 
metallurgist and chief chemist for the 
Sparta Foundry Co., Sparta, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of individually cast piston 
rings. Mr. McGowan has been engaged 
in metallurgical work for the past 17 
years, ten of which were spent in the 
blast furnace. industry. 

+ * * 

Francis C. Pratt recently appointed 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing for the General Electric Co, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., to fill the vacancy caused 
in the resignation of George E. Emmons, 
formerly was vice president in charge 
of engineering. Mr. Pratt will be chair- 
man of the manufacturing committee. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 19, 
1867, and was graduated in 1888 from 
Sheffield Scientific school of Yale uni- 
versity. He entered the organization 
of Pratt & Whitney Co.-at Hartford, of 
which his father was vice president. Af- 
ter advancing to the vice presidency he 
left that organization in 1906 to become 
associated with the General Electric Co. 
In 1912 he was appointed assistant to the 
president and in 1919 was made vice 
president in charge of engineering. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





oe 


ACLEDE STEEL CO., St. Louis, has 
Bi announced today the sale and trans- 
fer of its forging plant at East 
St. Louis, Ill, effective Jan. 2, to a 
new company to be known as the St. 
Louis Forgings Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Forgings Co., Chicago, with 
the same general officers as the latter 
company. The production of car and 
locomotive axles and forgings, and the 
operation of the plant generally under the 
new ownership will be continued as here- 
tofore. The St. Louis Forgings Co. opened 
an office Jan. 2 at 521 Security building, 
St. Louis. The general offices of the 
company will be in the Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago. 
ee 


HE new.,foundry of Patch Bros., 
Streator, “Ill, was opened for busi- 
ness Jan. 1. R. V. Patch and S. J. 
Patch are proprietors. Gray iron jobbing 
castings will be made. 
* * * 


HEELDON WIRE CO,, 

several wire companies in Massachu- 
setts organized by former members of 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., is build- 
ing a plant addition 28 x 128 feet. The 
company now is working overtime and re- 
ports a large volume of orders. 


one of 


“aay ae 
|, ikea leerbaee eaten CO. of 
California has been incorporated 


with a capital stock of $500,000 at Los 
The parent company is Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. One of the largest fab- 
ricating shops on the Pacific coast will 
be built by the California company in Los 
Angeles. Contracts have been placed 
already for much of the new equipment, 
the property has been purchased and the 
steel for the new building now is being 
fabricated in the shops of the eastern 
company. 


Angeles. 


* * * 


HE Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 

land, has purchased the coal docks 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad, at Escanaba, Mich., which for 
years were operated by the former Cen- 
tral Coal Co. of Milwaukee, of which 
E. J. Erling was president. The pur- 
chaser plans to supply its mines with 
coal and also enter the wholesale coal 
trade. The dock has a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons. It has been idle much of the 


time for several years and is to be re- 





built, with modern electrical coal han- 
dling equipment to be installed. 
ee Sel 
LABAMA LIMESTONE CORP., 
Birmingham, Ala., capitalized at 
$2,000,000, has taken over the O'Neill 
Lime Co., and its extensive limestone 
properties in Shelby county, 30 miles 
south of Birmingham. An immense plant 
for the manufacture of lime and by- 
products of lime will be built at once. 
The plant will be modern in every par- 
ticular. Its holdings are said to contain 
limestone which would last a_ century 
even at 24-hour a day operations. This 
will be the largest plant of the kind in 
the South and will be completed within 
six months. 
* * * 
LANS for the immediate establish- 
ment of a large plant to manufacture 
farm implements and do a general found- 
ry and machine shop business, and to be 
located in suburban Atlanta, have been 
announced by J. T. Rose, well known 
Atlanta manufacturer, elected to the pres- 
idency recently of the Atlanta Industrial 
Corp., which is to establish the plant. 
The company has acquired the properties 
of the defunct Oliver Rim Co., valued 
at about $250,000, which it will enlarge 
and improve. It is announced also that 
A, J. Yaretsky, for some years associated 
with the Atlanta Foundry & Machine Co., 
will be general manager of the Atlanta 
Industrial Corp. 
* £..a 
O PROPERLY provide for its in- 
crease of business the Hughes Tool 
Co., Houston, Tex., has amended its 
charter, increasing its capital stock from 
$300,000 to $2,000,000. The company 
manufactures oil well tools and supplies. 
Following the increasing of its capital 
stock came the announcement of a $1,- 
700,000 stock dividend, effective imme- 
diately. Howard R. Hughes, who in- 
herited the company about a year ago, 
owns the majority of the stock. The 
plant of the company was practically 
doubled in 1923 and material increases 
were made in 1924. The development pro- 
gram for 1925 includes the operation of 
a branch plant at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
now under construction, besides increases 
in its other activities. 
Caw ® 
ERMISSION to construct and main- 
tain a rail and river terminal on the 
east bank of the Wolf river canal at 


171 





Memphis, Tenn., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000, was granted late last 
week to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
by the United States engineers. Work 
on the terminal and warehouse is ex- 
pected to start immediately. A  ware- 
house building for wire products, etc., 
will be erected on the 8 or 9-acre site 
formerly occupied by the old navy yard. 
Steel products to be used on the ter- 
minal will be shipped from Pittsburgh 
to Memphis in barges towed by steam- 
ers owned by the corporation. An elec- 
tric traveling crane will be installed for 
unloading pipe, etc., from barges to rail- 
road cars. 
. ee 


ANDERSON ENGINE & FOUND- 

RY CO., Anderson, Ind., is the new 
company which recently took over the 
Anderson Foundry & Machine Co. which 
had been in receivership. Officers and di- 
rectors of the new company are E. W. 
Conney, president and general manager, 


formerly with the National Forge & 
Tool Co., Irvine, Pa.; Bert “McBride, 
treasurer, president of the Continental 
National bank, Indianapolis; directors; 


F. C. Hesch, vice president, Titusville 
Forge Co., Titusville, Pa.; I. L. May, 
president, May Supply Co., Anderson; 
Ind.; J. E. Greene, president, Matthew 
Addy Co., Cincinnati; Luther F. Pence, 
Anderson and Emerson FE. McGriff, 
Portland, Ind. The main product of the 
new company will be the manufacture of 


oil engines, 
Seek Sees 


LECTRIC generating properties of 

the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co., Milwaukee, will be enlarged 
and improved at a cost of $5,400,000 
during 1925, according to an announce- 
ment by Col. S. B. Way, vice president 
and general manager. The electric railway 
properties are in the budget for $3,400,000, 
and the gas properties for $1,200,000. 
A. V. Ryder, manager of the Oshkosh, 
Wis., plant of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Co. says preparations are being 
made to add a 5000-kilowatt turbine gen- 
erator to supplement one 3000-kilowatt, 
one 1250 kilowatt and one 500 kilowatt 
units. Other public utilities in Wisconsin 
also are planning extensive enlargements 
of their respective capacities and it is 
figured that expenditures for steam and 
hydroelectric generating machinery in 
this state during the new year will be the 
heaviest in its history. 








Steel Imports and Exports Drop 


Shipments in November Drop to Lowest Point Since March, 126,877 Tons Being Exported 
—Receipts Continue Decline and Total 35,720 Tons Compared with 40,877 


Tons in October—Iron and Manganese Ores Imports Increase 


OREIGN trade in iron and steel 
EF: the United States dropped con- 
November, both im- 
ports and exports showing a decline. 
Shipments in November, totaling 126,- 
877 tons, were the smallest since March 
when 124,762 tons were sent out of the 
country, and record a 31,676-ton drop 
from the exports in October. Imports 
likewise were smaller totaling 35,720 
tons compared with 40,877 tons in Oc- 
tober, and 45,216 tons in September. 
Exports were considerably lower than 
in the same month of 1923, shipments 
in November that year being 186,770 


siderably in 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 











——1924———- _s- -——_192}+_—- 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Fem, cccccses 26,677 251,284 120,080 124,444 
BR. ceciccss 42,054 168,191 67,707 135,182 
March ...... 39,279 124,762 106,206 165,624 
EE * checces 50,975 132,739 77,909 179,159 
May ....-.. 66,805 168,172 75,891 204,988 
Ee cccccse 60,474 172,982 68,019 172,747 
EP” cdece ove 30,410 138,845 53,448 170,259 
SE, escaces 44,928 136,025 45,432 163,010 

SC weeeee 45,216 135,894 36,612 173,664 
ch Seseeens 40,877 158,553 29,884 154,079 
i eécbocve 35,720 126,877 26,534 186,770 
se pecet. d9066.. 006000 27,012 179,215 
BE. sacs 485,004 1,660,636 734,734 2,009,141 
Year Imports Exports 
ic pcbbececoncnsoones 712,895 2,005,100 
thus ee e¢neséesn es 135,825 2,150,276 
Dts bdsesckst sa0cbes 421,274 4,934,087 
busi ee aesececsees 322,264 4,397,295 
iiéthebehss0ee0e0s6ene 169,110 5,338,019 
Dbbdesctoobesovensads 330,201 6,465,053 
Di Midhed s6e$eteccesoes 328,965 6,110,732 
i aphe¢ibbece<neeeees 282,396 3,532,564 
ndiks sea tees 04 d08460 289,775 1,549,554 
PiMebebbecécctasacteoes 317,260 2,745,635 
tons. Imports in November, 1923, to- 


taled 26,534 tons. 

An 11l-month total indicates a marked 
decline in both imports and exports 
in 1924 from levels of 1923. Exports 
for the first 11 months of 1924 totaled 
1,660,636 tons, compared with 2,009,- 
141 tons for the 1923 total and 1,829,- 
926 tons for the first 11 months of that 
year. Imports for the 11 months of 
1924 totaled 485,004 tons, compared with 
734,734 tons for the entire year of 1923 
and 707,722 tons for the 1l-month pe- 
riod. 

A general falling off in most of the 
products on the export list was re- 
sponsible for the total decline in No- 
vember shipments. Among those prod- 
ucts showing the greatest losses were; 
steel bars, steel sheets black, fabricated 
structural shapes, boiler tubes, welded 
black pipe, welded galvanized pipe, pig 
iron, barbed wire, miscellaneous wire, 
bolts, nuts, etc., and miscellaneous iron 





IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 


Pig iron. 

Scrap. 

Semifinished . 

Sheet and tie 
plate bars.... 

Steel bars...... 

Alloy steel bars. 


Boiler plate... . 
Other plates, 
fabricated.... 


Skelp iron or 
“aes 


Galvanized 
sheets....... 
Steel sheets, 
eae 
Iron sheets, 
BOOER sc cvicces 
Strip steel..... 
Hoops, bands 
and scroll.... 


Tin, terne plate. 
Structural 
shapes, plain. 
Structural 
shabes, fab... 


Ship and tank 

0 See 
Metal lath..... 
Other structural 


Rail joints, etc. 
Switches, frogs, 


Railroad spikes. 
Railroad bolts, 
nuts, etc..... 
Boiler tubes.. 
Casing — ‘oil 


line pip 
Welded ™ black 


ized p a 
Malleatle ‘iron 
pipe fittings. . 
Malleable iron 
screw pipe 
fittings...... 
Cast iron pipe.. 
Cast iron pipe 
fittings if 


fittings. ..... 
Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe 
fittings..... ‘ 
Cast iron soil 
pipe fittings. . 
Plain iron an 
steel wire.... 
Galvanized wire 
Barbed wire.... 
Woven wire 
fencing. . 
Wire cloth and 
screening. 
Wire rope..... 
Insulated wire 
and cable.... 
Other wire..... 
ee eee 
Wire nails..... 
Horsehoe nails. 
Other nails..... 
Bolts, nuts, etc.. 
Horseshoes .... 
Other iron and 
eee 
Ferromanganese 
and spiegel- 
cs wd o's 08 
Ferrosilicon. ... 


Gross Tons 


Eleven months ended 


November 
1924 1923 
1,478 3,198 
2,555 6,167 
414 484 
4,752 12,365 
366 60 
323 493 
1,020 8,004 
27 454 
4,067 5,347 
7,145 7,857 
11,062 7,791 
12,434 17,188 
1,180 780 
444 520 
2,058 2,436 
14,326 14,679 
8,283 9,103 
1,902 4,158 
684 197 
277 214 
2,193 4,350 
13,823 23,360 


692 3,540 


666 405 
403 558 
92 160 
583 1,147 
4,645 10,888 
2,931 5,412 
3,299 2,313 
570 
602 aie’ 
ives 1,451 
1,102 

802 

1,160 

939 
1,069 4,653 
1,176 4,083* 
7,205 6,533 
208 347 
86 98 
194 413 
44 87 
726 1,078 
168 113 
874 6,941 
89 74 
$29 388 
1,270 1,445 
56 89 
5,457 4,789 
20 9 
6 79 


ovember 
1924 
38,934 29,568 
91,676 60,869 
4,605 6,508 
59 648 
92,439 147,318 
2,556 2,098 
4,839 12,319 
17,047 34,378 
3,359 11,432 
76,421 96,995 
86,125 100,242 
99,985 107,373 
141,150 102,463 
9,979 13,517 
8,779 10,753 
22,374 25,551 
148,430 106,889 
94,822 115,984 
18,851 32,685 
7,126 2,825 
2,022 1,347 
40,107 39,229 
168,344 221,185 
17,287 24,659 
6,794 4,848 
7,553 7,941 
2,110 2,441 
11,947 15,429 
83,267 57,368 
57,876 71,526 
10,852 46,536 
7,372 
10,220 aah 
cove 36538 
11,895 
7,427 
12,754 
958 
17,260 36,062 
18,197 48,098 
80,709 65,230 
3,178 3,905 
1,555 1,822 
3,935 5,843 
920 1,346 
10,516 13,458 
1,854 2,208 
20,803 39,491 
954 1,034 
4,225 4,888 
16,351 17,504 
920 861 


60,255 61,115 


165 4,293 
765 814 





Total... 


126,877 187,970 1,660,636 1,855,311 
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and steel. Among the few items to 
show an increase were .scrap, hoops, 
bands and scroll and rails over 50 
pounds. 

Import lists also recorded a drop 
in most iron and steel products. The 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FOR 
November, 1924 


Gross Tons 


van- fab- Tin Steel Barb- 


: ized ri- terne Sheets, ed 
Countries Rails sheets cated plate black wire 
Argentina........ , Secs MOLE ess ee - Oe UR 
Australia....... abe 663k «kek oeak 140 
es RN, keh. oko 5 306 .... 286 42 1796 
British India: .... ..«. WE cthetah Seu siv eset eece 
Brit. South Africa .... .... sale 6 
OTS RON S 527 1081 3157 1415 3791 1604 
a Se ee is nic cnet 32 
Ms va Keates ee eae aS Se 
Columbia........ ee: cies eee 
ORR: sania Sabad'e 1386 892 52 185 18 298 
Central America... .... fae. A eee 203 
ctu talte he vo Rare eres ee thee? 
SS a ee 534 3510508 8040 
wantung, leased 
NUR Hote SK lalate snies, haewiénnnstibbe » iin 
BR hc sees wi 286 721 9 347 98 357 
ees WEP aysa ‘weed ad oet eh 
ek. on lle pric nents bie) joe ee 69 
RT adil eka Satces Be ae Ft mi ee 
Other Europe.... .... RE ka era aie aie ee 
Other countries... 30 188 , . @ ar By 
Other South 
America....... Der !SOR. wick lees 31 301 
ESS ie eee Pe ee | ere 7 a 
Philippine Islands 440 1355 471 175 105 303 
South America... .... .... PUN Raine ke -k Fad 
ik carta Lic dr! TAOS Oak ah aiicecada Sanede sx as 
MENTE N4Gsieo a Sins seea Gabe Oe uss cia 
United sangeoes re me Oe ts ara ae 
Venezuela... ayn eel pak, Opal es WE Sse) cake ee 





CASTINGS AND FORGINGS EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Eleven months 











November ended November 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Iron castings..... 483 572 7,866 9,218 

Steel castings..... 161 299 5,453 4,403 
Car wheels and 

RA es ites 1,697 1,971 20,573 19,318 
Iron and _ steel 

forgings....... 166 200 1,511 2,824 

eee 3,042 35,403 35,763 





FERROALLOY EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Eleven months 


November ended November 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferrosilicon...... 6 79 765 814 
Ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen 20 9 3,165 4,293 
Tungsten, manga- 
nese and other 
ferroalloys..... 437 125 1,373 932 
Ferro tungsten, 
tungsten metal 
and wire..,.... ey aie 2 2 
Ferrovanadium... .... 6 24 17 
Other ferroalloys.. 4 + 302 103 





only items registering an increase, and 
most of these were small, were ferro- 
silicon, wire rods, tubular products, 
round iron and steel wire, nails and 
screws, bolts, nuts and rivets, and flat 
wire and strip steel. Tubular products 
continue to be one of the most active 
items on the import list, receipts jump- 
ing from 2996 tons in October to 4796 
tons in November. Ferromanganese, 
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scrap, steel ingots, bars, etc., structural 
shapes and rails, accounted for most 
of the tonnage lost in decreased re- 
ceipts. 

Iron ore imports spurted suddenly in 
November, going from 200,775 tons in 
October to 219,679 tons. Manganese 
ore imports gained from 12,088 tons 
to 19,919 tons while ferromanganese 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Eleven months 
November ended November 
192 192 


- 1924 + 1923 
Pig iron....... 9,880 9,299 180,966 355,465 
Ferromanganese 6,185 4,211 39,274 86,663 
Ferrosilicon.... 1,413 863 10,119 11,333 
NN ss ed ta 3,571 3,110 53,629 157,526 
Bar iron....... 371 236 4,078 7,359 


2,883... 2,943 36,395 20,371 





Oa 
Structural 
shapes....... 3,020 523, 37,253 9,046 
MEN oreo 3 aise 2,497 3,366 39,599 28,769 
Boiler and other 
es 1 51 3,254 1,713 
Sheets and saw 
ae 40 233 1,005 9,859 
Wire rope and 
insulated wire 81 7h i koe 940 
Wire rods...... 557 294 6,238 3,611 
TOEG. v3.53 30,499 25,200 425,201 692,655 


OTHER IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Tubular  prod- 


Oe CE POE 4,706 492 51,466 3,611 
Round iron and 

steel wire.... 197 204 3,120 3,475 
Castings and 

forgings..... 132 150 2,663 2,459 
Nails and screws 39 9 429 1,014 
Bolts, nuts and 

CS SR? 17 26 154 203 


Flat wire and 


strip steel... 130 203 1,971 1,214 
Total... 35,720 26,284 485.004 704,731 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Manganese ore from: 











ee SORT OTER TET TET CTE 5,868 
CN oe aa v6: 0ats os RACE OKs 23 
ED ain sks 0 04.59 40k CE OE OCA 6 50 
Rupeliete-MGPODe. occ vec ee cece senss 1,148 
re etal s eee ats ah alah A's 3,324 
DE EEG sc doch cocks cc eh aretn s 3,312 
ee Re rt ar ere 2,852 
EARS eee ewe L sa er een s Pye, 16,577 
Ferromanganese from: 

France, including Luxemburg.......... 29 
ERS Vere er er ee one eee ee 6,155 
WO ss ees eeGhicaniaa Gees 6,184 





IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ORES AND FER- 
ROALLOYS 
Eleven month; 
November ended November 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferromanganese 6,185 4,211 39,274 86,663 
Ferrosilicon.... 1,413 863 10,109 11,330 
Manganese ore. 19,919 14,790 236,632 194,045 
TUM EGE... cccaa ce hae.) varies aed 
Nickel ore 519 225 4,324 5,990 


Total.... 28,036 20,089 290,339 298,028 


ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 








From: 
NE POPPE ORO OEE TTT 498 
NN 5 gees. a sce 9'a RA RAS a(baien selene 4,075 
a at dined 6 00k 0 Le CASE A ee ees 144 
PENNE MN sh WS o's 5 6 2b Bie sa ape ee we 5,163 
EN iro SE dic saves Das a EONS 9,880 





ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Eleven months 


November ending November 


From: 1923 1924 1923 1924 
Spain..... 6,274 63,010 214,891 
Sweden.... 9,407 20,562 270,762 725,429 
Canada.... 496 178 3,50? 24,703 
Cupe...<.. ston | 13008 270,081 606,679 
ee. ocx ESZ908 0s bs vo Seas 
French 

Africa... 35;600 ...... iT: : res 
Other 


countries 7,734 43,613 44,206 985,538 
Total.. 219,679 ° 77,654 1.861,525 2,557,240 
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CO UMAR ie a Beate oS <5 bine ay ves ba. 
Boring and drilling machines, no 
Planers, shapers & slotters, no..... 
Bending and Power presses, no.............. 
UNM 8 ips deh Cook ONES WR eo 
RE SI MODS Bie da, wn dein do 6-0 60° 0 
Thread cutting & screw machines, no......... 
Punching & shearing machines, no........... 
WOE MUMRIDOEO TNO... spew eekvis cc ciwibaceies 
PRUNE MRRGRIDEO, Biles cc bds ss vasccdwebedce 
Sharpening & grinding machines, no.......... 
External grinding machines, no.............. 
Internal grinding machines, no............... 
Other grinding & sharpening machines, pounds 
Chucks for machine tools, no................ 
Reamers, cutters, drills & other metalworking 

SO ES. ove canvas & cee Uh eeisn wes 
Pneumatic portable tools, no........0e.cee00s 
Fame COURS, BE. ob ks cla ccc ake ha ide cect 
Cranes— 

With swinging booms, no............eee0ee 

SE MAERON MOL On... dan eh evateabe dese 
Hoists and derricks, except, no.............- 





Sprocket and power transmission, pounds..... 
CPUer SERINE, DOUMOE. os o05can cox dsae 5.4 are 





Exports of Machinery 


Ball and roller bearings, and parts of chains, lbs. 


Eleven months ended 
November November 

1923 1924 1923 
111 128 734 896 
102 266 2,192 2,176 
22 22 237 158 
46 37 346 273 
53 65 444 343 
36 32 403 280 
60 21 64 896 
14 15 180 360 
17 45 330 346 
ie 3 72 33 
355 AG 17,748 
69 . 2,688 ade 

23 aes 488 
Co Ce 1,101,712 ee 
2,010 2,254 22,826 26,990 
199,092 168,809 1,789,864 2,346,844 
1,228 1,266 12,841 10,990 
399 462 5,440 5,197 

3 7 
12 Fe 205 os 
534 814 4,488 4,382 
110,593 192,907 2,138,003 3,008,726 
234,192 168,765 3,547,503 2,921,631 
596,714 643,501 9,071,726 9,147,186 








receipts dropped from 8193 to 6185 tons. 

Exports of machinery also recorded 
a loss in November, most items de- 
creasing. Boring and milling machines 
dropped from 197 in October to 102 in 
November and other lines of equip- 
ment decreased likewise. 


1924 General Exports 


Increase Sharply 


Washington, Jan. 6—Export trade of 
the United States to all quarters of 
the globe increased during the last year, 
but the only important expansion was in 
European markets, which for several 
years had become depressed. Exports 
to the markets of Europe increased near- 
ly 20 per cent during 1924, aggregating 
$325,000,000 than in 1925, without con- 
sidering the month of December, for 
which figures are not available now. 

The value of the country’s export 
trade to both the United Kingdom and 
Germany increased more than $100,000,- 
000. Tremendous increases in exports 
also were shown in the goods purchased 
in the United States by Netherlands, 
3elgium and Italy, these totals with 
those of the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many accounting chiefly for the gain in 
total exports to Europe. 

The expansion in the export trade 
with France was less marked than most 
of the other European countries, the 
increase amounting to $11,749,363, the 
comparative totals for 124 and 1923 
being $253,802,188 and $242,152,825. Ex- 
norts to the United Kingdom totaled 
£866,136,098, as compared with $759,- 
325,781 in 1923. Exports to Germany 
totaled $389,862,854, as compared with 
$284,422,877. 

Both Holland and Belgium increased 
their purchases from the United States. 
The export trade with Scandinavia de- 


clined, exports to Denmark increasing 
slightly, but falling off to Norway and 
Sweden. Minor increases in exports to 
Spain, Switzecland and Greece bring up 
the total exports to Europe to $2,171,- 
130,182 for 1924, as compared with $1,- 
847,078,291 in the preceding year, the 
export trade of Europe accounting for 
more than one-half of the country’s total 
foreign trade amounting to $4,145,323,645, 
as compared with $3,740,827,561 in 1923. 


Distribution Conference's 


Plans Outlined 


Washington, Jan. 6.—Thirty-seven trade 
groups, including metals and hardware, 
will be represented at the opening ses- 
sion of the national distribution confer- 
ence, to be held in Washington, Jan. 14 
and 15, under auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Among 
the spokesmen for these groups will be 
distributing manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, commission men, brokers and re- 
tailers, in addition to economists and rep- 
resentatives of the consuming public. 

Six avenues of approach to the study 
of the general prob'em of distribution 
and its effect upon retail price levels are 
inticated in the tentative program for the 
initial session. These are: 


Collection of business statistics as a 
means toward the accomplishment of 
economies in distribution. 

Regulation and improvement of trade 
relations. 

Avertising and advertising mediums. 

Expenses of doing business. 

Methods of distribution. 

_ General conditions affecting distribu- 
tion. 


Committees probably will be appointed 
to study these and other phases of the 
problem and to report their conclusions 
at another meeting of the full conference 
to be held later* in the year. 

















Obituaries 








ONATHAN R. JONES, a veteran 
J of the steel industry, and one of 

the best-known figures in the east- 
ern section, died at Philadelphia, Jan. 3. 
Although active until recently, Mr. Jones 
had been in ill health for the past twe 
3orn 79 years ago, he entered the 
At first 
he was engaged as an engineer in the 
construction of bridges, and during part 
of this time was with the Keystone 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. In 1886 he be- 
came secretary and treasurer of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. In 1911 he be- 
came vice president and treasurer. In 
1920, Mr. Jones resigned to become vice 
chairman of the company but later again 
became vice president. This post Mr. 
Jones left in August, 1924, since when, 
in his capacity as director, he had been 
serving in an advisory capacity. Dur- 
ing the greater portion of his service 
with the Alan Wood company, Mr. Jones 
was the supervising head of the sales de- 
partment and in this capacity was well 
known to plate, sheet and billet buyers in 
a large part of the country. He was a 
member of the American Iron and Steel 


institute and other bodies. 
+ » x 


years. 
steel business at the age of 20. 


Edward T. Porter, aged 58, assistant 
general superintendent of the Union Sup- 


ply Co., Uniontown, Pa., died there 
Jan. 2. 


* * * 

Safford S. De 
director of the American Car & Foundry 
Co.. died Dec. 28 at his residence in 
New York. He was 68 years of age 
and had been associated with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. and its predeces- 
sors for half a century He also was 


Lano, treasurer and 


treasurer and director of the American 
Car & Foundry Export Co. 
* + + 

R. C. Crawford, aged 65, well known 
coal operator in the Pittsburgh district, 
died Dec. 26 at his home in that city. 
Among other companies he was secretary, 
treasurer and a director of the Emerald 
Coal & Coke Co. For many years prior 
to his entry into the coal mine activity 
he was identified at McKeesport, Pa., 
with the National Tube Co. 

* * > 

Christian Kiechler, 88 years old, 
founder of the Kiechler Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, died at his home in that city 
Dec. 27, following an illness of three 
weeks, The Kiechler company which 
he founded about 60 years ago does 
a sheet metal business and Mr. Kiech- 
ler was known throughout this country 


and Europe as an authority on methods 
of treating steel. Mr. Kiechler, also 
was the inventor of a steel cylinder 
which is used in the manufacture 
of artifical ice. Mr. Kiechler was born 
in Germany and came to the United 
States with his parents when he was 
6 years old. He served three terms as 
fire commissioner of ‘Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Charles Lanz, aged 68, head of the M. 
Lanz industries in Pittsburgh, and re- 
cent president of the borough council at 
Carrick, Pa., died in his home there Dec. 
22. Mr. Lanz became interested in the 
industries conducted by his father, and 
later became head of the M. Lanz Bolt 
Co. and the M. Lanz Brick & Tile Co. 

a 

Olaf Hoff, civil engineer, who in- 
vented the method of tunneling used un- 
der the Detroit river and who was one 
of the builders of the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s tunnels under the Hudson river, 
died Dec. 24, at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J. He was born in Norway 
65 years ago and educated in that country. 
In 1880 he came to the United States and 
went with the Keystone Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The following year he became 
engineer- of bridges for the Mexican 
Central railway and later engaged with 
the Shiffler Bridge Works of Pitts- 
burgh, as designing engineer. He also 
was for a time engineer of bridges and 
building of the New York Central rail- 
road. 

- oe 

John K. Frye, formerly a business man 
of Pittsburgh, died Dec. 28 at his home 
in Cleveland. He was associated for 
a number of years with Banning, Cooper 
& Co. of Pittsburgh, later joining the 
Donner Steel Co. in Buffalo. From 
there he moved to Cleveland where he 
was president of the Co-operative Coal 
Co. 

* + * 

Manning R. Kelley, aged 66 years, 
construction engineer and a pioneer in 
the field of hydroelectric power develop- 
ment, died Jan. 2 at his home in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Kelley had been for 15 
years directing engineer in the water 
wheel and turbine department of the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., that city. He 
had supervised the construction of many 
largé hydroelectric power: plants. 

ee ee 

Walker Peterson, aged 73, owner of 
the Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., died Jan. 3 at his home there after 
a brief illness. He was chairman of 
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the board of directors of the Dollar 
Savings & Trust Co., Wheeling, and until 
last November had been its president for 
many years. He also held large interests 
in many of the manufacturing plants of 
the Panhandle division, Pennsylvaia rail- 
road. 
Te Sa 


Frederick C. Riddile, aged 59, general 
manager of the Edgewater Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a prominent figure in 
the civic affairs of Oakmont, Pa., died 
Dec. 21 in the Columbia hospital after a 
week’s illness. He was born near Bur- 
gettstown, Pa. a son of the late Dr. 
William V. Riddile. His early life was 
spent in Pittsburgh. When a young man 
he entered the employ of the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Co. and later went to the 
Latrobe plant of the Railway Steel 
Spring Co. From there he went to 
Chicago Heights, Ill, as general super- 
intendent of the Inter-Ocean Steel Co. 
Mr. Riddile had been general manager of 
the Edgewater Steel Co. since its organ- 
ization in 1916. Shortly before his death 
Mr. Riddile was elected president of the 
Allegheny Valley Trust Co., Verona, Pa. 

* * x 


Henry Irwin Jr., treasurer and direc- 
tor of the Shenango Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, and prominent in the iron 
and steel business for a long period 
of years, died Jan. 2 in his home in 
Maple Lane, Shields, Pittsburgh, after 
a week’s illness with pneumonia. Mr. 
Irwin was born -on the North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 19, 1852, the son of 
Henry and Elizabeth Peterson Irwin, 
a prominent pioneer family, his father 
having served a term as mayor of 
Allegheny before it became a part 
of Pittsburgh. He was educated at Pro- 


fessor Wakeham’s school and_ the 
Western University of Pennsylvania 
now the University of Pittsburgh. 


After leaving school he entered the 
coal, coke and brokerage business, and 
about 37 years ago became associated 
with the late William Penn Snyder in 
the iron ore and pig iron industry. It 
was in 1888 when W. P. Snyder & 
Co. became organized, that he com- 
menced his affiliation with the Snyder 
interests which continued uniterrup- 
tedly until his death. When the Shen- 
ango Furnace Co. was formed, he was 
elected its treasurer. Mr. Irwin also 
was treasurer and director of the 
Shenango Steamship Co. and _ the 
Shenango Steamship & Transportation 
Co. 
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Tool Recovery Still Delayed 


Inventories and Holiday Vacations Unsettle Market—Betterment Not Expected for Several 


Weeks—Railroad Awards Continue Scattered and Small—Used Equipment De- 
mand Quiet and Prices Weak—Crane Builders Book Better Volume 


ECOVERY in the machine tool market awaits 
The reaction from holiday and 


better business. 


inventory-taking dullness has not started. 
quiries are slightly better but these are not reflected 
in increased sales, and the volume of bookings re- 
in December. 
roads are not beginning to open up as yet on 1925 
requirements despite scattered lists for a few tools. 
dustrial buying also lacks strength although better 
than either automotive or railroad. 
A large number of inquiries for export tools has 
been received lately in Cincinnati, coming from South 


mains lower than at this time 


America, England, Mexico, and 


named country proves to be the best buyer from 
one 


Cleveland district manufacturers, 


In- 


Rail- 


In- 


ing booked an order for seven machines in the past 
week. This builder booked several single tools also for 
Japan in the last month. 

School board buying still spasmodically is the cen- 
ter of attraction, 40 machines for the Essex county 
vocational schools, Irvington, N. J., having been award- 
ed eight builders. 

Used equipment sales are steady, but price weak- 
ness continues to cut into the profits of most dealers 


and better business is awaited eagerly to strengthen 


The last 


Japan. 


builder hav- 


the market in some districts. 

Crane builders have had better 
past week than in the last half of December. 
quiries are in better volume and increased sales are 
expected for the remainder of the month. 


in the 
In- 


bookings 


Better Business Expected To Help Machinery 


EW YORK, Jan. 6.—Scattered 
N orders feature trading in the 

eastern machine tool market as 
1925 gets under way. No large 
new lists are pending and prospects for 
an early revival are none too promising. 
Included in current buying are a 25-50- 
inch gap lathe, a 16 x 27-foot engine 
lathe and a 66-inch horizontal boring and 
drilling machine for the New York Cen- 
tral railroad; a 50-ton bushing press for 
the Hanna Stoker Co.; a 42-inch rotary 
planer for the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh; three 48-inch car wheel bor- 
ers for the Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co.; 
a 5-foot radial drill, and 20-foot engine 
lathe for the Electric Boat Co., of New 
England; 5 and 6-foot radial drills for 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Chica- 
go; and two 1500-pound steam hammers 
for the Pullman Car & Mfg, Co. 

Orders against the list of approximate- 
ly 40 machine tools for the Essex 
County vocational school, Irvington, N. J., 
noted as placed in a previous issue was dis- 
tributed among eight builders. Twelve or 
15 woodworking machines were also 
placed, the orders going to two builders. 
The board of education, Newark, N. J., 
placed three machines, including two 
lathes. The General Electric Co., noted 
in a previous issue as inquiring for ma- 
chine tools for Cincinnati, is supplying 
much equipment from other plants. 

A leading crane order calls for five 
20-ton locomotive cranes for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad. 
Four 150-ton wrecking cranes are also 
reported placed. New inquiries still are 


coming out slowly, although the general 
tone of the market appears better. 


Rapid- 





ly increasing activity in industry generally 
is expected to be felt before long. 


Buying Movement Still Delayed 


LEVELAND, Jan. 6 —Buying of 

machine tools and equipment still is 
delayed, inventories and holiday disrup- 
tion still having its effect upon the mar- 
ket. Demand is not expected to open 
up before another week or two, with a 
semi-cheerful feeling as to the extent 
of demand at that time. Some interests 
believe that recovery will continue to 
be delayed on intangible pretexts while 
others expect a much stronger market be- 
fore summer. 

Little railroad activity is entering this 
territory. The New York Central has 
brought out inquiry for several more 
tools, but closing action against its stead- 
ily increasing list is slow. Most of the 
recent awards by this road have been in 
the East, although a late inquiry is for 
a tool at its Elkhart, Ind., shops. Auto- 
motive demand is a minus quantity, 
with little inquiry from that source and 
fewer sales. General industrial demand 
continues limited. 

Export demand is limited with several 


inquiries from individuals in South 
America. Japan continues to buy Amer- 
ican tools, one Cleveland manufacturer 


hving closed on seven to that country 
recently. 

Used equipment sales are slow, with 
but fair outlook. Price competition con- 
tinues keen and much of the business go- 
ing at present is bringing undesirable 
prices to most dealers. ° 

Crane demand is but fair, with the 
sales by the Alliance Machine Co., Al- 
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liance, O., featuring recent bookings. 
This company closed on 16 cranes with- 
in the past few weeks. 


Inquiries Begin to Open Up 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 6.—Large and 

small inquiries for machine tools, 
cranes and other equipment running into 
a large aggregate monetary investment 
are commencing to appear. While in 
some respects these inquiries do not 
come up to expectations, one or two 
crane sellers reporting a distinct lack 
of interest as far as brand new inquiries 
are concerned, nevertheless a _ general 
feeling of optimism prevails. 

Most sales of machine tools have in- 
volved single items for the past two or 
three weeks. -The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. is getting ready to buy 
on its first quarter list which calls for 
50 to 70 items. The National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., has issued a new list 
calling for four machines, including a 
boring mill, lathe, planer and radial 
drill. The Carnegie Steel Co. has not 
started to buy as yet on its list for a 
new machine shop. The Patterson 
Foundry & Machinery Co., East Liver- 
pool, O., has put out an interesting list 
calling for 17 or 18 items including a 
42-inch lathe, 72-inch lathe, 8-foot bor- 
ing mill, 42-inch planer and a number 
of smaller lathes. Used machinery in 
good shape may be purchased. It also 
will buy considerable foundry equip- 
ment, including core oven, ladles, flasks, 
etc. The Ricks Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., which wants a 2-ton 
monorail hoist, also is buying foundry 
equipment including flasks. The Rail- 
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way Industrial Engineering Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., also is purchasing flask equip- 
ment. The foundry equipment market 
in general is quiet, although molding 
machine users have been active in plac- 
ing orders and issuing inquiries. In- 
quiries for about 100 molding machines 
are pending. 

Several individual crane sales have 
been made recently and one to the Brad- 
ford Brick & Tile Co. involved four. A 
number of crane inquiries are pending, 
including five for the Pittsburgh Trans- 
former Co. here, issued through the Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland. 


Buyers Slow To Appear 


OSTON, Jan. 6—The_ expected 

rush of machine tool orders after 
the first of the year has not developed 
in New England. Sentiment in the 
trade continues exceedingly cheerful 
and many substantial lists are expected 
to be closed within the near future. 
New England machine tool builders 
report a gradual increase in orders, but 
the chief centers of activity are out- 
side of the New England district. The 
Boston & Albany railroad is in the 
market for a special planer. A Rhode 
Island school is asking for quotations 
on a list of seven tools. Other in- 
quiry before the trade of a less for- 
mal nature totals 10 or 12 tools. Sales 
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of the past week include a cut-off tool 
and other special equipment for a 
New Hampshire manufacturer, a 
shaper and a drill press for a manu- 
facturer of printing machinery, and 
several tools to textile mills. Dealers 
in used equipment report present con- 
ditions exceedingly dull. Manufacturers 
who are prospective buyers for the 
most part report that inventory work 
and the closing of 1924 books prevent 
too] buying at present. 


Sales Slow and Spotty 


HICAGO, Jan. 6—The Universal 

Portland Cement Co. is inquiring 
for a 36-inch open side planer for its 
works at Buffington, Ind. The Charter 
Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Ill., is expected 
to be in the market for some equipment 
as a result of its proposed machine shop 
addition. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is placing 
with a Pittsburgh dealer a shaper for 
its Fort Wayne, Ind., shops. The Holt 
Co., Peoria, Ill, has bought a 5-foot 
radial drill and two 4-foot radial drills. 
Dubuque, Iowa, has placed a No. 2 
milling machine and an 8-foot x 24-inch 
planer for its schools. The Rock Island 
railroad is inquiring for a 100-inch bor- 
ing mill. 

It is too early in the year for rail- 
road inquiry to be out but a good 
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volume is looked for shortly One ma- 
chinery house booked more business in 
December than in any month in the past 
four years. 


Demand Seasonally Slow 


INCINNATI, Jan. 6.—Several 

single machine tool orders are 
noted by each of a number of manu- 
facturers in this vicinity, action on the 
larger lists still being deferred. Inquiry 
has been good and apparently it is for 
buying and not merely curiosity. Ac- 
tual placement of machine tools have 
been comparatively few. The trade in 
general is of the opinion that business 
will improve materially after the users 
complete inventories and actually learn 
what they need in the line of machinery 
and equipment. 

A feature at this time is the volume of 
inquiries from foreign countries. Eng- 
land, Mexico, Japan and South Ameri- 
can countries are inquiring for Cincin- 
nati made tools, but few orders of con- 
sequence have been booked to date. The 
Cincinnati Planer Co. reported an or- 
der from the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, for a 60-inch open side 
planer. Buying has been of a general 
nature and is not traceable to any in- 
dividual trades. The automobile man- 
ufacturers probably come first in the 
number of tools taken in recent weeks. 


MUHA TTT 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Eight overhead cranes for the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., as follows: four 
electric overhead cranes, 3 to 10 tons ca- 
pacity, for Detroit, and three 3-ton cranes 
for West Philadelphia, to the Northern En- 
gineering Works; one 5-ton crane for West 
Philadelphia, to the Whiting Corp.; the 
original inquiry called for 12, four of which 
were alternates. 

Six, 1%-ton special cranes and one _ 5-ton 
crane for the Niagara Electrolytic Iron Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co. 

Five 20-ton locomotive cranes with 40-foot boom 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, to the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

Four cranes, 5 to 10-ton capacity, for the 
Bradford Brick & Tile Co., Bradford, Pa., 
to the Shaw Electric Crane Works. 

Four 150-ton wreckers, two of which are for 
the New York Central, reported placed with 
Industrial Works. 

Three electric cranes, for the Lackawanna plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., to the Alliance 
Machine Ci specifications call for one 40- 
ton, 3-motor crane, 21l-foot span, one 10-ton, 
4-motor crane, 56-foot span, and one 10-ton, 
3-motor crane, 42-foot 6-inch span; five 
cranes for the Lackawanna plant are still 
pending. 

Two 15-ton cranes with 20-foot span for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., to the Shaw Electric Crane 


Works, credited erroneously in Dec. 11 
Tron Trave Review to the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co 


Two 40-ton cranes for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, to the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co. 

Two cranes, including one 100-ton capacity 
and one slab charging crane, for the Car- 


and Inquiries 


negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to the Allianee 
Machine Co. 

Two handpower cranes for a Brooklyn stone 
yard, to the New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Co.; one is a 5-ton crane, with 25-foot span, 
and the other, a 3-ton crane, with 20-foot 


Single Installations 


100-ton, 117-foot 3-inch span, for undisclosed 
interest. to Alliance Machine Co. 

75-ton electric crane, 35-foot span, for the 
Broad River Power Co., placed in the Phila- 
delphia district with an eastern builder. 

30-ton locomotive crane for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., New Castle, Pa., to the Ohio Loco- 
motive Crane Co. 

25-ton electric traveling crane for the Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, to the Shaw Electric 
Crane Works. 

25-ton crane, 40-foot span, for the City of 
Lakewood, Fla., to an eastern builder. 
15-ton crane for the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
to the Alliance Machine Co. 

10-ton gantry crane for the LaClede Steel 
Co., Alton, Ill., to the Alliance Machine Co. 

10-ton, 3-motor mill type crane with 76-foot 
11%-inch span for the Standard Seamless 
Tube Co., Economy. Pa., to the Milwaukee 
Flectric Crane & Mfg. Co. 

10-ton handpower crane, 15-foot span, for a 
Passaic, N. J., dealer, to the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

8-ton, 58-foot span crane for undisclosed in- 
terest, to Alliance Machine Co. 

5-ton handpower crane, 22-foot span, for the 
American-La France Engine Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., to Alfred Box & Co. 

4-ton electric crane, 16-foot, 8-inch span, for 
the National Biscuit Co., Marseilles, Ill., to 
Alfred Box & Co. 

3-ton handpower crane, 24-foot span, for a 
stone yard in New York, to the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

2-ton underhung handpower crane, 18-foot span, 


of the Week 


for a Jersey City dealer, for installation in 
a stone yard, to the New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

2-ton underhung crane, 27-foot span, for the 
La Fayette Mirror Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

One soaking pit crane and one gantry crane 
rd Worth Bros. Co., to Alliance Machine 
oO. 

Logging crane for the Ozan Graysonia Lumber 
Co., a southern company, to American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 


Orders Pending 


Five electric cranes for the Lackawanna plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., early action 
expected. 

Five cranes, 2 to 25-ton capacity, for the 
Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, in- 
quiry issued through the Austin Co., Cleve 
land; reported divided between the Cleve 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., 
and the Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, but not confirmed. 

Four cranes for the McDonald works, Youngs- 
town, O., of the Carnegie Steel Co., together 
with one electric clamshell bucket; inquiry 
out. 

Four electric overhead cranes, 3 to 10 tons, for 
the Cincinnati plant of the General Electric 
Co.; bids asked. 

2-ton electric trolley and hoist for the Puget 
Sound navy yard; bids closed Jan. 20. 

2-ton monorail hoist, Ricks Mfg. & Supply 

Co., Uniontown, Pa.; bids being taken. 

One crane for the Memphis, Tenn., terminal 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; permit 
for terminal granted Jan. 2; project now to 
be completed quickly. 

Several cranes for the National Tube Co., 
Gary, Ind.; orders to be placed soon. 

Special hoist for the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, O.; bids being taken. 
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IRON TRADE 








UNN, CARLE & CO., San 
¢; Francisco, prominent in the 
iron and steel industry on the 
Pacific coast since 1909, have pur- 
chased the business of the Pacific 
Materials Co. Gunn, Carle & Co. 
have specialized in the fabrication 
and. installation of steel bars and in 
the handling of pig iron, coke and 
ferroalloys. The Pacific Materials 
Co. was incorporated in 1914 and 
has been handling a wide line of 
builders’ supplies and equipment. The 
offices of the latter company, 525 
Market street, will be closed and con- 
soliated with the present offices of 
Gunn, Carle & Co., . 444 Market 
street. 
er 
Diamond Wire Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has merged with the Rome Wire Co., 
Rome, N. Y. 
; 8 
Stephen Smith & Co., 639 Mission 
street, San Francisco, have been ap- 
pointed California representatives for 
the Iowa Valve Co., St. Louis. 
a ® * 


The New York office of the Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, has been 
moved from 345 Madison avenue to 
8 East Forty-first street. 

* * * 


On Jan. 1, the Folsom Street Iron 
Works, Eighteenth and Treat av- 
enues, San Francisco, moved to its 
new plant at Seventeenth and Mis- 


souri streets. Rapid increase in the 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


company’s business necessitated larg- 
er manufacturing space. John 
Schneider is manager for the com- 
pany. 

* * * 

The Cincinnati office of the J. F. 
Corlett & Co. iron and steel mer- 
chant has been moved from the First 
National Bank building to larger 
quarters at 825-26 Union Trust buiid- 
ing. 

ee 8 

Dubers Machine Shop, Albany, 
N. Y., has changed its name to the 
Dubers Machine Co. 

ee) 2 

The Los Angeles Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, has changed their name 
to Steyer Iron Works to avoid con- 
fusion with other companies of some- 
what similar names. 

.  O * 

Earle M. Jorgensen Co., Wash- 
ington building, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed representative in the 
southern part of California, south of 
Bakersville, for the Swedish Steel & 
Importing Co. of United States. 

oo. 4 


R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., has been incorporated by J. 
B. Simmons, Peter J. Myers and M. 
W. Everett. The capital is 750 com- 
mon shares of no par value. The 
company takes over the hardware 
specialty and sheet metal stamping 
business at Holborne avenue and 
Eighteenth street, conducted for 


many years by the late Robert B. 
Lang of Racine. 
* * * 


The Stanwood Corp. has been or- 
ganized at Cincinnati, with a capital 
of $150,000 to take over the plant 
of the Houston, Stanwood & Gamble 
boiler and engine plant in Covington, 
Ky. The plant was sold a week ago 
at a receiver’s sale. The Stanwood 
corporation was organized by the 
First National bank, Cincinnati. Elec- 
tion of officers will be held in Jan- 
uary. 

* * * 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 5 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
has appointed the Smith & Wood- 
bury Ce., 55 Second street, Portland, 
Oreg., as distributor for its products 
in Oregon and southwest Washing- 
ton. The Chicago company manufac- 
tures pneumatic and electric machin- 
ery, rock drills, and air compressors. 
It will maintain a service department 
in Portland. 

ee. Lee. 

Tate-Jones & Co. Inc. Pitts- 
burgh, has arranged with the Gener- 
al Furnace Co., 1015 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, to handle the sales of 
its products. The General Furnace 
Co. will take over the sales force of 
Tate-Jones & Co., Inc. allowing the 
latter company to concentrate on the 
manufacture, development and im- 
provement of its standard line of gas 
and oil fired and electric furnaces. 








New Const 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., 3600 North Eleventh avenue, is re- 
ported as planning extensions to its plant, in- 
cluding a new machine shop, extension of found- 
ry capacity and new sand storage warehouse. 
Machinery and equipment of the old machine 
shop will be moved into the new structure, 
but additional tools will be required for the 
enlarged capacity. 

LOS ANGELES—The American Refractories 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, by F. E. Keeler, Mason City, Iowa; 
G. Ray Boggs, Earl McClintic, Ben S. Hunter 
and J. S. Bailey of Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES—Automobile Service & 
Cleaning Corp., Rector hotel, is in the market 
for automobile repair shop tools. It is con- 
structing three 1-story shop buildings on Sun- 
set boulevard. A. B. Crist, 5646 Hollywood 
boulevard, is engineer. 

LOS ANGELES—The Eriez Stove & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 





ruction and 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











stock by J. E. Nelson, Etie, Pa.; J. Graham 
Hambly and Phil D. Jones of Los Angeles. 
Byron D. Seaver, 914 Hollingsworth building, 
is attorney for the company. 


LOS ANGELES—The L. A. Spring & Forge 
Co. has beén incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. * Directors are J. A. Earhuff; C. V. 
Feliz, J. CG. Valpey and Reese Evans, all of 
Los Angeles. R. D. Neighbours, 735 Pa- 
cific Mutual Life building, is attorney for the 
company, 

ATLANTA, GA.—Fruit Growers Express 
Co., Walton building, is reported as contem- 


Enterprise 


plating constructing a $450,000 plant. Work 
has started on six of the buildings planned 
on a site of 21 acres. Plants imelnde a 
machine shop, wood mill, air brake shop, sheet 
metal shop and axle shop. Operations are ex- 
pected to begin in February. H. B. Spencer 
is president of the company with offices in 
the Munsey building, Washington, D. C. 

CHICAGO—Goldberg & Cohen, 3622 Lexing- 
ton street, have retained Joseph Cohen & Co., 
160 North La Salle street, as architect, for.a 1- 
story, 150 x 175-foot garage. 

CHICAGO —Imperial Metal Corp., 3646 
South Rockwell street, has been formed with 
$10,000 capital, by Fred I. Simon, Lowis L, 
Becker and Max M. Korshak. 

CHICAGO—American Bed Springs Co., 3833 
South State street, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 to manufacture and deal in bed springs, 
by Oscar Fisher, N. D. Altshuller and T. A. Un- 
terberger. 

CHICAGO—Round Oak Heating Co., 223 
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STEEL BARS 
MGR cocccceccevezscccece 3.265¢ 
— ee ee ery. ere yo ~ 
BISRTO cccccccsece sagenens > . 
Cincinmati .....+sseee05 eee 3.30¢ 





eeeeeeererenee 








Pittsburgh .....- cccenvsces 2.90c 
Portland ....eeeees ganeeess 3.00c 
San Francisco ......+.+++ 2.85¢ 
Seattle ...... jonegensoauere 3.25¢ 
Te, PERS dcccccetuteseses 3.15¢ 
Be. Path ccccccsescecs sbesee 3.25¢ 
IRON SARS 
BestOR coccocccccevcesseoece 3.265¢ 
DED cccccscccs souves 3.35¢ 
CREGRED ccovcscce scecesepoen 3.00c 
Cincinnati .. sebenvesecos 3.300 
TOTO cp ecccccccscosccoce 3.15¢ 
New YVOtK cccccccccccces - 3.24c 
Philadelphia ...... ibe senenee 3.20c 
St. Lowis..cccceses Sy ee 3.15c 
REINFORCING BARS 
BOGOR ccageccccccceseces 3.25¢ to 3.500 
— aennecbedecconss ae 
COND sc ccccecescccecese > . 
Cincinnati ..... cece ee 3.30¢ 
Cleveland ccsccccccccvcces 3.10c 
PD" sesbwosascesesscepe 3.15¢ 
ee Cee: {00 
8 i. Be Ge Emons? . 
New York peesnsbeboceses ‘ 2.80c 
Philadelphia ...... eoccccewee 2.80c 
Pittsburgh .....cccccccceee 2.30c to 2.40c 
San Francisco, C. L 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 3.80c 
. citccdeapenescuseaee H 50c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL omares 
BostOn .cccccccccccccccces 
Buffalo ....... 
Chicago E 
Cincinnati J 
Cleveland . 
Detroit ...... . 
Los Angeles s 
New York 3.34c 
Philadelphia k 
Pittsburgh .........+- SVeows 3.00c 
Portland 3.00c 
San Francisco 3.00c 
Seattle 3.35c 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.35¢ 
Boston 3.365¢ 
Buffalo 3.40c 
Chicago 3.10¢ 
ee: PTE ELE LTE LE 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20c 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch ......- 3.425¢ 
PEE § sedbbncessecoceses 3.20¢ 
Detreit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45c 


eee eee ee weeeeee 


IRON TRADE 


Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 


New York cccocccccccess 3.34¢ 
Philadelphia ....ccccscscecs 2.90¢ to 3.10c 
Philadelphia, 3/16- inch - 3.06c to 3.26c 
Pittsburgh ...ccccccseesecs 3.00c 
POCHARE 6 cccccceces sKcane 3.00c 
San Francisco ...ccccccssese é 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeere 


NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED sunerts 


Boston, 3/l6-inch .......+.+. 

BEND . ‘Ceccevsecctcceese bs 4 Ose 
Chicago .....00. has SOON 3.80c 
DD cncticeedceaciseus 3.90c 
7 Ee ae eee 3.45c to 3.76c 
eS eer dubenes 3.95¢ 
LGB AMBMES ccccccccesceves 4.05¢ 
New Yor pee ceuee bs eeede 3.89¢ 

hiladelphia ......... csehne 3.75c¢ 
DUE.  Gdbscesscsdeves 4.50c 
Gam Framciscd 2 ccccccecces 3.95¢ 
Seattle ...... eetbhdeaeeeeee® 4.50c 
TE, EMM sccescerssevetedece 3.90¢ 
ir Mn dae danebeweeansass 4.05¢ 

NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
PR cence ese badeur cdbes 6s 5.10c 
END. cvcccees eenexe ee 4.75¢ 
MED. ScocWAseudesascees 4.50c 
CRD ceisevectaceccccees 4.55¢ 
RSOUUE  -cccccccsccccceces 4.35c to 4.55c¢ 
DEE, bancuedcesebWibdoases 4.65c 
EG BRS 4s cc ccccccvescces 5.15c 
Me sviscciecrrdeeve 4.60c 
PERO ree 4.85c 
DS Css se ccbenebee sens & 5.00c 
San Francisco ........ sib 5.00c 
Dt i+) cnees «deen shebeae 5.50¢ 
A: SE wiwesOenbonaes have 4.65c 
RS ee er oe 4.85¢ 








i a. cok centheaseve> 15c¢ 
Buffalo ....... 900s be8eseees Hi ‘85¢ 
RE Sune ces he0keeeebadne 5.50c 
PT Ripsnnetapece bene 5.65c 
SD (td 00biencebeoe0es 5.45c to 5.65¢ 
TEE caseekoneenesae inwes 5.75c 
Les ANMeles co cccccccccccce 6.00c 
Oe <a eee 5.60c 
PREOIOMNA i610 css ccaensere 6.00c 
EE. obo w'a404Un4s0 00s 6.00c 
San Francisco ......s.00-. 5.90c 
SER e505 a06 590% RANSON s® 6.50c 
Be BMD Socccdvccvovcdecs 5.65c¢ 
DEES coun odeenedeuaads 5.65c to 5.90c 
BANDS 
DE bb Ramseeeereccsccccics 4.015¢ 
PEG. ie yieweeewe 4.05c 
Chicago 3.65c 
Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
PE tindanadss osdeduesee 3.80c 
Ct ME vonenessceneese 4.00c 
New York 3.99¢ 
Philadelphia 3.95¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
eA eo 4.00c 
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Sam Preamcined . <cccecscceses 3.60¢ 

SEE Dies Vene tudes eae he . 4.25¢ 

Be OE wevoucxieessceeee 3.900 
HOOPS 

DOM ice akkonhen caesarean 5.500 









Ee ee ee 4.30c 
ST EE ahs bn 5's 66 wae 0-0 4.490 
Philadelphia, 'Y-inch and wid- 
er, 20 gage and heavier.. 3.95¢ 
Philadelphia—narrower than 
SE Siu hoc teenies awed 4.45c 
Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
DE Swicletbaetersisauas 5.00c 
St. Paul 4.700 
COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Boston (shapes) ..........¢. 4.65c 
Baste’ T6O0RGS) 6k. ce ee 4.15¢c 
Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.20c 
Buffalo (shapes) ......... ; 4.70¢ 
CD -SUNERD on cacccscues 4.300 
Chicago (rounds) .......... 3.80c 
Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 4.05c 
Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.55¢ 
Cleveland (rounds .......... 4.00c 
Cleveland (shapes) ......... 4.50c 
Detroit (rounds) .......... 4.10¢ 
Detroit (shapes) .......... 4.60c 
Angeles (rounds) 4.75¢ 
New York (rounds) ....... 4.15¢ 
New York (shapes) ....... 4.65c 
Philadelphia (rounds) ...... 4.15¢ 
Philadelphia (shapes) .... 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh (rounds) ...... 3.800 
Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 4.30¢ 
UE eG vc cc cadcadscees 4.50c 
San Francisco (rounds) 5.25c¢ 
Seattle (rounds) ............ 4.75¢ 
St. Paul (rounds) .......6.- 4.05¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
(Subject to spasien) 


ac vanized 
%-¥Y-inch butt ....... —31 + 2 
¥%-inch butt .......... 4 coer 9 
ee es —46 —-32 
i/3-inch butt ........ 48 —34 
S¥h-inch fap .<ccoseccs 4h —30 
Fe  Shsaavaowee —41 —11 
9-10-inch lap ........ —35 — 8 
11-12-inch lap ........ —34 — 6 
Wrought Iron ee Cal ™ 
vaniz 
%-¥%-inch butt ........ 44 78 
¥%-inch butt ........... + 4 t 
MY-inch butt .......... —11 
1-1%-inch butt ....... ~-14 
DOME OD: i besweccvaees — 5 
POG: ME ob aecceses —11 
7-12-inch be yr — 3 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


iron 
Mesabi 
iron 


‘31% per cent 


eereeereee 


‘nonbessemer, | 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 

Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsy!- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 

wen _ basic 53 to 63 


meer oo iow “phosphorus 
bar to 65 per cent .....e++-- 


4.75 


9.00 to 10.00 


nominal 





FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


00 S46. BOF CONE occcccccecss 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
eS ee rea +» 10.50 to 11.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

> GE OOF CORE on ccaccecess 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

00: 56: BEF GUE vccccncece 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ......... 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 
1 cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained, 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 

Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent.... 
Janeane’ Ordinary, nominal c.i.f. tidewater 
‘cea Washed, 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton $20.09 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

ie We: oenbacebsweken as 17.50 to 18.50 
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Stove Door Panels; Splasher 
Backs; Broiler Pans; Table Tops; 
Refrigerators; Signs, and other 
flat work. 


We also specialize 


METAL 
FURNITURE 
SHEETS 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Cas- 
ing Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


PICKLED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK 


For Kitchen Utensils 


MILK CAN STOCK 


**Mansfield”’ Steel is the ultimate in Sheet 
Bars and in Sheets. It means satisfaction 
to the many users. Constant study of 
the needs of users, and continuous appli- 
cation of the results of such study, in the 
way of improved methode in our plants, 
has established a reputation for unsur- 
passed reliability. 

All * *‘Mansfield’’ Products are rolled from 
our own ‘“‘Bottom Poured” Ingots. They 
are very low in sulphur. 

We solicit your inquiries. 


SHEET BARS 


and 


INGOTS 
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MansrFIELD SHEET & TIN PLateE ComPpaANy 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

Maynard French Steel Co., 710 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati, O, 
A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., 509 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National Sy, Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrig ey Bld , Chica o, Ill. 
Mansfield Sheet §3 Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General otors Bl g., Detroit, Mich. 
Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust vides Cleveland, O 
z% L. Ho of mens 1504 West Venango St hiladelphia, Pa. 
. H. Beach, 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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West Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
for $5000 to manufacture and deal in furnaces, 
stoves and ranges, etc., by Beverly B. Vedder, 
Charles L. McGaughey and Vergil M. Hancher. 


CHICAGO—Gasoline Alley Garage & Supply 
Coe., 1122 Catalpa street, has been incorporated 
to conduct a general garage, atito repair and 
supply business, by Walter W. Drew, Albert 
W.Eaton and William D. Gannon. 


CHICAGO—Philip Zisken, 6141 South May 
street, has awarded contracts for a _ 1-story, 
100 x 119-foot commercial garage and repair 
shop. M. L. Bein, 64 West Randolph street, 
is architect. 


CHICAGO—Berkeley Garage Co., 5210 
Berkeley avenue, has retained Henry L. New- 
house and F. M. Bernham, 4630 Prairie ave- 
mue, as architects for a I-story, 26 x 83- 
foot public garage and repair shop. 


CHICAGO —John P. Lynch, 232 South 
Franklin street is planning construction of a 
l-story, 100 x 130-foot brick garage and sales 
room, for which Davis Meredith, 218, 4750 
Sheridan road, is architect. 


CHICAGO—S. & L. Motor Co. has retained 
A. L. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boulevard 
as architect for 1 and 2-story, 100 x 165-foot 
garage addition. Jacob Lindheimer, 3812 South 
Wabash avenue, is president of the Motor 
company. 

CHICAGO—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad has retained W. T. Krausch ,as archi- 
tect for a 2-story, 100 x 150-foot warehouse of 
brick and stone at 102nd street and Calumet 
river. Hale Holden, 547 West Jackson boule- 
vard, is president of the road. 

CHICAGO—Kedzie Foundry Co., 3234 West 
Thirty-first street, has awarded general con- 
tract to A. E. Bjork, 133 West Washington 
street, for a 1-story, 40 x 200-foot brick and 
corrugated iron foundry at 3234 West Thirty- 
first street. A. E. Bjork also is architect. 

CHICAGO—Porter Estate, 38 South Dear- 
born street, in care of H. N. Rose, has 
awarded contracts to Foltz & Brand, 510 
North Dearborn street, for a /7-story, 48 x 
154-foot garage and repair shop. Foltz & Brand, 
$10 North Dearborn street, are architects. 

CHICAGO—Fords Milker, Inc., 213 North 
Des Plaines street, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 to manufacture and deal in machinery, 
specialties, agricultural implements, etc., by D. 
W. Myers, S. P. Sherman, E. G. Myers and 
R. L. Sherman. 

CHICAGO—Grand Plumbing & Heating Co., 
518 North Wells street, has been formed with 
$15,000 capital, to manufacture and deal in 
plumbing and heating supplies, hardware, fix- 
tures, etc., by M. Goldberg, Jacob Goldberg 
and Gus Goldberg. 

CHICAGO—Tuthill Building Material Co., 
131 South Sixty-third street, has awarded con- 
tracts to Erickson & Christianson, 6437 South 
Park avenue, for a l-story, 125 x 150-foot gar- 
age. H. G. Sailor, 719 West Sixty-third street, 
is architect. 

CHICAGO—Northern Smelting & Refining 
Co., Inc., 508 Kolmar avenue, has been incor- 
porated for $100,000 to manufacture and deal 
in forms and combinations of iron and steel, by 
Benjamin Dwell, Jacob Ginsburg, Harry Cohn 
and Joseph Schaffer. 9 

CHICAGO—Chicago-Air-Way Corp., 537 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 
for $25,000 to manufacture and deal in elec- 
trical accessories, appliances and parts, by 
Frank G. Callahan, Martin J. Callahan and 
Richard H. Mather. 

CHICAGO—St. Louis Forgings Co., Inc., 
80 East Jackson boulevard, has been incorpor- 


ated with 12,000 shares no par value stock, to ~ 


manufacture and deal in iron and steel forg- 
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ings of every kind, by Albert G. Ziesk, Harold 
M. Morris and Theodore Sirene. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Motor Co. has retained 
E. C. Ecker & Association, 110 South Dear- 
born street, as architects for 1 and 2-story, 
225 x 267-foot garage and repair shop, John 
A. Ritchie, 4533 Wilcox avenue, is president of 
the Chicago Motor Co. 

CHICAGO—Koro Electric Corp., 325 West 
Ohio street, has been incorporated for $40,000 
to manufacture and deal in electrodes, machines 
for their use, and other products, by Chester 
W. Kulp, Bernard Barnard and Rudolph W. 
Glasner. 

CHICAGO—Chummy Co., 229 West Illinois 
street, has been incorporated for $75,000 to man- 
ufacture and deal in radio sets, parts, equipment, 
automobile accessories, etc., by Walter J. 
Brouder, Gilbert I. Stadeker and John C. Car- 
penter. 


CHICAGO—James B. Clow & Sons have re- 
tained Leonard Construction Co., 37 South Wa- 
bash avenue, as architects for a 4-story, 115 
x 200-foot plant at Talman and Fulton streets. 
William E. Clow, 534 Franklin street, is presi- 
dent of the Clow organization, which manufac- 
tures pipe and other metal products. 

CHICAGO—Somerville Iron Works, has re- 
tained S. Scott Joy, 20001 West Pershing road, 
as architect for a 2-story, 50 x 55-foot ware- 
house. William B. Neil, 1334 322 South Michi- 
gan avenue, is general manager of the Somer- 
ville company. Jerome A. Moss, 608 South 
Dearborn street, is general contractor. 

CHICAGO—Victor Adding Machine Co. has 
awarded contracts to the George Thompson 
& Son Co., 30 North LaSalle street, for the 
first unit of a plant 3-story, 60 x 240-foot, 
costing about $250,000. S. Milton Eichberg, 
64 West Randolph street, is architect. Carl 
Buehler, 319 North Albany avenue, is president 
of the Victory company. Noted Nov. 27. 


CLEARING, ILL.—Bersted Mfg. Co., has 
awarded general contract to Foltz & Brand, 
510 North Dearborn street, Chicago, for 1- 
story, pressed brick and stone manufacturing 
plant. A. F. Bersted, 765 Mather avenue, 
Chicago, is president of the Bersted company. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Maple Church Garage, 
1624 Maple avenue, has been formed with $1500 
capital, to operate automobile garages and man- 
ufacture accessories, by Harry G. Garrett, Ar- 
thur W. Anderson and Luther S. Hammond. 


STREATOR, ILL.—The Clausen-Bohn Ma- 
chine Co., Sterling and LaRue streets, has been 
incorporated for $20,000 to conduct a machine 
shop for the purpose of doing general machine 
shop business, by Donald Clausen, Halmuth 
Bohn and George Connolly. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Plaza Oil Co., 606 
Odd Fellows building, plans constructing 4- 
story, reinforced concrete and brick automobile 
service center on Maryland avenue. Vonnegut, 
Bohn & Miller, 610 Indiana Trust building, 
are architects. Norman E. Carter is president 
of the Plaza Oil Co. 

PERU, IND.—Wabash railroad plans con- 
structing shops here. J. E. Tassig, Railway 
Exchange building, St. Louis, is president. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—Hinson Mfg. Co., 922 
Sycamore street, has awarded contracts for con- 
structing a 1-story, 60x100-foot automobile ac- 
cessory plant. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Anti-Rust Paint Co. 
of Louisiana, Inc., has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital, with Lewis O. Higgins, 12301 
Wirth Place, as president and A. Werner, 3128 
Upperline street, as secretary and treasurer. 

BOSTON—Darek Makers, Inc., has been 
formed with 1000 shares no par value stock, to 
manufacture and deal in machinery, tools, etc., 
with August C. Doering as president. 

BOSTON—Kennman Radio Products, Inc., 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to manufac- 
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ture and deal in radio, etc., by Thomas David 
Kenn, Louis Shuiman and Kenneth E. Colson. 


BOSTON—P. K. Lindsay & Co., Inc., has 
been formed with $40,000 capital to manufac. 
ture and deal in compressed air machinery, etc. 
by P. K. Lindsay, A. E. Lindsay, and D. C. 
Moody. 

BOSTON—Wetmore-Savage Electric Supply 
Co. has been incorporated for $3,000,000 to 
manufacture and deal in all kinds of electrical 
equipment and appliances, with V. C. Bruce 
Wetmore, 76 Pearl street, as president. 

MONTVILLE, MASS.—The plant of the 
Fiskdale Tool Co. here recently was burned. 
The buildings will be reconstructed immediately 
according to Alfred H. Montville, owner. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Schott Metal 
Products Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 
by Henry Schott, Thomas A. Monahan and 
Walter Schott. 


DETROIT—National Radiator & Mfg. Co., 
2566 East Grand boulevard, plans construct- 
ing an addition to its plant in early summer. 
Neil M. McMillan, Jr. is secretary. 

DETROIT—McRae Steel Co., 503 American 
State Bank building, will construct a 1-story, 
50 x 110-foot brick and structural steel ware- 
house. William Carman is president. 

DETROIT—Kermath Mfg. Co. has awarded 
contracts to Malow Barry Co., 314 McKerchey 
building, for constructing l-story, 45 x 53-foot 
plant addition. B. Farr, 5890 Commonwealth 
avenue, is president of the Kermath company 
which builds marine engines. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Austin Machinery 
Corp. contemplates building an addition to its 
plant on Lake Shore drive. G. Roselle, 1705 
Lake Shore drive, is manager. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.__Detroit Electric 
Stove Co., 3435 Piquette avenue, Detroit, is in 
the market for equipment for the manufacture of 
electric stoves, 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.— Wyandotte Stove 
Works, plans reconstruction of the plant dam- 
aged by fire some time ago. T. H. Conway, 
Mulberry avenue, Wyandotte, and 53 Chicago 
boulevard, Detroit, is president of the company. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Superior Dredg- 
ing Co., Forty-fifth avenue west, plans con- 
structing 2-story, 75 x 150-foot shops building. 
P. M. Olsen, 1302 Sellwood building, is archi- 
tect. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Steel 
Works has been incorporated for $7000 by Clar- 
ence R. Huston, 432 North Oakley, David L. 
Smart and others. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—H. Ehrlich & Sons 
Mfg. Co., 20 South Seventeenth street, plans 
construction of a 2 and 3-story, 80x150-foot 
plant for manufacture of bank fixtures at Lake 
and Colorado streets. W. Siemens is architect, 

ST. LOUIS—Kaysing Iron Works, plans i- 
story, brick and steel building at Seventeenth 
and Clinton streets, for early maturity. W. T. 
Kaysing, 2710 North Twenty-fifth street, is 
president. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Acme Handle Co., 
220 Orient avenue, has retained John Arm- 
strong, 36 Gautier avenue, as architect for 2- 
story, 90 x 100-foot brick and steel plant. 

JERSEY CITY, N. Y.—American Type 
Foundry Co. has awarded contracts to W. H. 
& F. W. Crane, 10 Journal square, for a 4- 
story, brick plant, at Communipaw and Moni- 
tor avenues. J. T. Rowland, 100 Sip avenue, 
is architect. 

TRENTON, N. J.—W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co, 
has commissioned Lockwood, Greene & Co.,, 
New York and Boston, engineers, for construct- 
ing a complete plant at Hamilton, N. J., for 
the manufacture of linoleum and other products. 

BRONX, N. Y.—City of New York, board 
of education, George J. Ryan, 500 Park avenue, 
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president, has retained William H. Gompert, 
Flatbush avenue extension and Concord street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as architect for a 4-story, 89 
x 189-foot vocational school, at Wales avenue 
and 147th street. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—John J. A. Rafter, 
200 Arlington avenue, has retained H. Yarish, 
42 Graham avenue; as architect for 2-story 
75 x 102-foot brick and limestone garage cost- 
ing approximately $30,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Cevasco, Cavagnaro & 
Ambrette, Inc., 156 Sixth street, has awarded 
contracts to Fifth Avenue Development Co., 
5312 Sixth avenue for constructing two metal- 
working and woodworking shops. L. Kallich, 
375 Fulton street, is architect. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Charles Daugherty has 
retained J. M. Berlinger, 469 Seventh avenue, 
New York, as architect, and L. M. Kaufman, 
same address as engineer for a l-story 13 x 50 
x 373-foot garage and repair shop at 42 
Schenectady avenue. 

FULTON, N. Y.—The power house and ma- 
chine shop of the New York Canners Inc., re- 
cently badly damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. 
The loss, including equipment, is estimated at 
$400,000. 

NEW YORK—dZivie Bender, 1225 Intervale 
avenue, has plans for constructing 2-story, 100 
x 184-foot garage for which John DeHart, 
1039 Fox street, is architect. 

NEW YORK—Arenco Machine Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated to manufacture machinery 
and industrial equipment of a chemical nature, 
with $300,000 capital by A. Jordohl. 

NEW YORK—Klinger Bros., 2462 Grand 
Concourse, plans constructing 1-story, 100 x 
200-foot garage and service station. J. M. 
Felson, Fisk building, is architect. 

NEW YORK—Charles D. Schmidt Corp. has 
been formed with $100,000 capital, to manufac- 
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ture brake lining, air brakes, etc., by H. D. 
Watson. 


NEW YORK—The General Contracting & 
Engineering Co., 40 Rector street, has purchased 
waterfront property at the foot of Dan street, 
West New Brighton, S. I. The property is 100 
x 400 feet, and includes a 300-foot dock. Plans 
for the development of this property have not 
as yet been announced. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Whiting-Gram 
Motor Corp. plans constructing a plant for pro- 
duction of airplanes. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—Pennsylvania railroad, 632 
Brisbane building, Buffalo, plans reconstructing 
its shops here recently damaged by fire. E. 
O. Wood, Babcock street, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
division engineer. Andrew J. Whitney is gen- 
eral superintendent. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has retained Melvin 
L. King, Snow building, as architect, for a 
1 and 2-story, 66 x 105 x 265-foot warehouse 
here. Kendall R. Ackerman is Syracuse man- 
ager of the Crane company. 

FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Marble & Granite 
Works plans constructing 2-story, 100 x 100- 
foot foundry and office building. J. E. Rosatti, 
117 Broadway, is architect. G. Garufel, 201 
Northern Pacific avenue, is president. 

ALLIANCE, O.—McCaskey Register Co. 
plans constructing a 2-story plant for the man- 
ufacture of fare registers. 

CINCINNATI—Randolph Oil Burner Co 
has been incorporated for $18,000 to manufac 
ture and deal in oil burners and other heaters, 
by H. W. Randolph, Robert C. Webster, Rob- 
ert L. Mace, Ruth Webster and Edward O. 
Chapman. 

CLEVELAND—Reliance Engineering Co. has 
awarded contracts to the Austin Co., 16112 Eu- 
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clid avenue, for a 2-story, 80x162-foot building 
at 1080 Ivanhoe road. 


CLEVELAND—Grabler Mfg. Co., 6365 
Broadway, has awarded contracts to Bolton 
Pratt ‘Construction Co., 7113 Euclid building, 
for a 2-story, 30 x 60-foot cupola house. Chris- 
tian Schwarzenberg & Gaeda, 1900 Euclid ave- 
nue, are architects. L. Rosenfeld is president 
of the Grabler company. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, O.—Board of ed- 
ucation, A. M. Corcoran, 1781 Lee road, presi- 
dent, has retained F. C. Warner, 767 Hippo- 
drome annex building as architect and Mayer & 
Valentine, 323 Plymouth building, Cleveland, as me- 
chanical engineer, for a $1,500,000, 3-story, high, 
academic and technical school on Lee and 
Goodnor roads. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Gear & Pump 
Co., 338 East Second avenue, is in the market 
for metalworking equipment. C. A. Brunner is 
president. 


FREMONT, O.—The Herbrand Co., manu- 
facturer of drop forgings, is taking bids on 
2-story, 50 x 65-foot; 1-story, 80 x 100-foot; 
and 1-story, 60 x 150-foot buildings for immedi- 
ate construction. C. Thompson is manager of 
the Herbrand works. 


MANSFIELD, O.—The Linzer Electric Mo- 
tor Co. has been incorporated with 750 shares 
no par value common. stock and $75,000 pref- 
erred, to manufacture and deal in electrical 
equipment, by Albert C. Linzer, Harry S. 
Black, H. T. Siegenthaler, R. W. Tracy and 
C. J. Blair. 


EASTON, PA.—Klein Motor Co. has award- 
ed H. D. Folkenson, 42 South Tenth street, 
general contract for constructing 2-story, and 1- 
story, 104 x 140-foot garage of brick and steel. 
Lohr & Kennard, 315 Brodhead street, are ar- 
itects. 


New Trade Publications 


ARMATURES—Construction of the armature 
of the polyphase motor produced by the Century 
Electric Co., St. Louis, is illustrated in detail in 
a bulletin by that company. 


WATER HEATER—Preheating feed water to 
boilers gives a saving in fuel stated to be 1 per 
cent for every 11 degrees the temperature is 
raised, in a bulletin by the Marion Machine, 
Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Comparison of  effi- 
ciency between steam and the diesel engine for 
medium powered central stations is made in a 
bulletin by the Fulton Iron Works Co., St. 
Louis. In addition to description of the en- 
gines typical installations are shown. 


INDUCTION MOTORS—tThe stator and 
field winding assembly of its polyphase squirrel 
cage induction motor is illustrated in detail in 
a bulletin by the Century Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Every detail of the assembly is shown and de- 
scribed. 

SCREW THREAD COMPARATORS—A 
bench type of screw thread comparator is pre- 
sented in a leaflet by the Jones & Lampson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt. The device is com- 
pact and easy to operate, comparing the produc- 
tion screw with a master thread. 

WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
—Putting the information from its large catalog 
into a booklet that can be enclosed with a letter, 
the Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, has presented 
a compact presentation of the subject of welding 
and cutting by the use of gas. 


STEAM ENGINES—Comparison of the uni- 





flow steam engine with some other types, as 
to consumption of steam and cost of fuel is 
given in a leaflet by the Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh. Indicator cards showing actual per- 
formance are given. 


WELDING FLUX—A chemical compound 
fused at high temperature to insure complete 
solution of the elements is described in a pamph- 
let by the Chemical Treatment Co., New York. 
Its purpose is to furnish a flux for welding iron 
and steel which will produce a soft, ductile 
weld that can be machined readily. 


UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHE—Detailed 
description of one of its turret lathes is given 
by Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland in a cat- 
alog just being sent to the trade. Every point 
of construction and operation is covered by de- 
scription and illustration and samples of output 
are shown. 


SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT—Use of 
machines for working sheet metal in vocational 
schools is outlined in a bulletin by the Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Shop 
layout and the machine and tool equipment are 
shown and the importance of school training in 
this trade is emphasized. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — The 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, 
has issued two catalogs, one covering power 
transmission machinery and the other sprocket 
wheels and chain belting. Both are illustrated 
and contain engineering data of use to machine 
shop engineers. 


COAL METERS—A device for measuring the 





volume of coal passing to a combustion chamber 
is featured in a current bulletin by the Republic 
Flow Meters Co., Chicago. The meter is based 
on the fact that equal volumes of coal have equal 
weight, within narrow limits, regardless of the 
size of the pieces. Full description, engineering 
data and illustrations are supplied. 


ELECTRIC CRANE EQUIPMENT—A bul- 
letin by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., discusses at some length the various elec- 
trical devices used on cranes. This includes mo- 
tors and control, brakes and accessories. In- 
formation is given on operating characteristics 
and types of standard motors are listed, with 
much valuable data. 


LONG-LIFE CASTINGS—A booklet de- 
scribing its iron castings is being issued by the 
W. J. Early Sons Foundry, Pittsburgh. The 
castings are not special alloys but are produced 
by a process of melting producing the degree of 
hardness desired. The castings are said to re- 
sist wear to a great degree and thus to reduce 
replacements in uses where ordinary gray iron 
does not endure. 


FURNACE GAS RECORDER—Measuring 
CO, in the flue gases of steam generating plants 
as a check on losses in combustion is discussed 
in a catalogue of the Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. Attention is called to lack of 
study and care in eliminating losses in combus- 
tion and suggestions are made for bettering con- 
ditions in this respect. Methods of applying 
the recorder and illustrations of typical installa- 
tions are presented. 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap Boston... RD, WROUGHT . 5101609 irom and Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING ety Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 Bost (d ny nbakememanninss 50 to 13.00 
DE sace scnceouae’ 15.00 to 16.00 oston CALETS) =— see esccece -3U to Lo. 
oe gar OTN iad inet 15.50t016.00 . |. CITY WROUGHT MND Want eowesds icstaeuee 15.00 to 15.50 
. fe a Ee ee 26,0000 16:50. CARI oe oie bc ta tecawne sew es 17.50 to 18.00 
Dt -eivetuvsenkeocucéxean +4 to 20.50 Cleveland 16.50 to 16.75 
Se sccsgweeres buesades 19.75 to 2u.z> ee ree a ee nent 550 See se 2 nieee . $ 
RDA caine sccodtstec si 19.00 1019.50 Buffalo ......- ppoRerER & | 18.500 19.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 16.50t0 17.00 Chicago, No. | IN: 17.75 to 18.25 ittODUTED «.--eeeererevevees »20 to "50 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 15.00 to 15.50 NS es eee rer 13.75to14.25 2% Louis .sssesseeeeeereeee 14.00 to 14. 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 21.00 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 13.00 to 13.50 2 ae STEEL CAR AXLES 
New York (dealers) ........ 15.50t0 16.50 Cleveland, No. 1 ...s.sece- 16.00to 16.25 Birmingham ........ seeceeees 18.00 to 19,00 
Pittsburgh .......+++++++++++ 22,00t0 22.50 Cleveland, No, 2 .....sees- 14.25 to 14.75 Boston (shipping point) .... 20.00 to 20.50 
a Pere rere 17.50 to 18.00 Detroit, No. 1 .....cseeeees 12.00 to 12,50 Buffalo .......csecssscccccce 20.00 to 20.50 
WROD 500 cccchossngvecacees 21.00 to 21.50 Detroit, No. 2 (mew) .....- 11.004011.80 CHICAGO  cccccccccscccevccccs 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad steel New York Detroit, No. 2 (old) ....... 10.50to 11.00 Cleveland ........ sececesces 19.50 to 20.00 
EL. ance nibcnnien shane 16.50to 17.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 15.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 25.00 to 26.00 
— COMPRESSED rena 5 ne Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......... 17.50 to 18.00 ——— Nee Wake de este neces onae to aaae 
DEED ccenoccsoecesvecceses 18.50 to 19. ; t. | rerrrrrr rr rer rr Tr -29 to 22, 
ee ct 17.00 to 17.50 Pita he acwensiiewe 16.00 to 16.50 SHAFTING 
OS” ee ae 16.00 to 16.25 MACHINE SHOP SURNIEOS Boston (shipping point) .... 20.00 to 20.50 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 12.50 to 13.00 Birmingham ............+e8. ae Oe Me CR ecw sunieathn pe oocs 24.00 to 24.50 
DD cis 6kenwtndeeb eth 20.50 to 21.00 Boston (dealers) ........++4. 12.00 to 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 25.00 to 26.00 
MEE. "Genes os sbckacceuecet ND + MEE” “Gls se tiuccsvescecuens 14.25 to 14.73 New York (dealers) ...... 19.50 to 20.50 
ate BUNDLED SHEETS sien eae ae oe nant 1598 to a ee ee EE er ere er: 20.50 to 21.00 
ENED  naenccscéeasccadences 15.50 to 16. incinnati CAlCTS) «acccccce .00 to 13. 
Cincinnati (dealers) .........- 12.800013.00 Cleveland ..............:. 0: 16.00 to 16.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
BS ree 14.50to 15.25 Detroit (dealers) ...........- 11.50to12.00 CAR WHEELS 
Pn ar siandcasedee weno’ 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.50to 19.00 riBmingham, tram car ...... 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.50 to 18.50 New York (dealers) ........ 13.25 to 13.75 Birmingham, iron .......... 16.00 to 17.00 
PRE Aci ccewescetecnecs 19.50 to 20.00 Pittsburgh ........eeeeeeees 18.00 to 18.50 Boston (consumers) ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
St. Lowis .occcsccccccsccece 12.00 t0 12.50 St. Louis .......seeeeeeeees 10.50 t0 11.00 buffalo ......ceeececcccvecee 20.50 to 21.00 
WENO: ckvacarcecccsencceses 16.00 to 16.50 Valleys .....csccccccccccese 15.50 to 15.75 ana mae Chase ee on obaat pee to 22.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE hicago, Stee ee ebnesdevecra -00 to 23.50 
py ea 12.75 to 13.25 IO ag Bm aon. to 16.00 nar veee ab ahaha te — to a;-2° 
OTE savin ciccceccissenes 9.50t010.00 Birmingham (plain) .......- 8.00 to 9.00 New. Nek “hon " Kdealerss ".. 16.00 to 17.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (chemical) .......... 16.00 to 16.50 Pittsburgh, iron “i *" 20.50 to 21.00 
DE § secntscvouseaeces 15.00 to 16.00 Boston (dealers) ........++. 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh, ON Gea vdce coun 23.00 to 23.50 
SUNNGEN, TVG. B vccccccccccees DEE PSOE ERED. - veccecdcroesonvecness 14.50 to 15.00 eee ces ee : , 
~ ou ty Ase OOO | ieee cwa'cahas 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago eee reseceserevsseces 22.00 to 22.50 Chicago beeceaseseeeeceseseos 15.50 to 16.00 St Louis steel 21.25 to 21.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 : NO. 1 ‘CAST ‘SCRAP i 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ...... STO Be “OIE ng bunnccnees.cacsiesss 16.25 to 16.50 Divito ond 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis ...-..-+seeeeeeees 19.50 to 20.00 Detroit (dealers) .........+- 11.50 to 12.00 Sheena pele Peee saa. 19:50 3000 
STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 21.00 to 22.00 Ee eg we 18.25 to 18.75 
ROE LIES 15.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.00 to 17.00 A." Seer hae ses Hee tS . 
“ 1 b + - Chicago, No. 1 machinery... 23.00 to 23.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 15.50 to 16.00 New York (dealers) ........ 11.25 to 11.75 Chicago’ No. 1 railroad 
oo ee ee ere 17.50 to 18.00 cag o. auroad oF ag- 
Pennine Ben deesne ns a 16.50 ot 17.00 ° ricultural 20.50 to 21.00 
DY wuseteteceberccnedea 19.00 to 19.20 St. Louis ..seseeeeerevers eee OO3870 - a ee ee 
Cincinnati (dealers) en apres! 12.50 to 13.00 Valleys cCeeosovsvececesesees . 16.50 to 17.00 cupola (net tons dealers) a 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleveland ........-.-++++++. 15.50 to 16.00 " wixED BORINGS AND TURNINGS Cleveland, cupola .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Detroit (net tons) dealers .. 13.50 to 14.00 For blast furnace use Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.00 Boston (dealers) ........+. 9.50to 10.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland ........s000: .. 16.00 to 16.50 New York, cupola (dealers). 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh «+ .ssseeseeseeeees 17.50 to 18.00 Detroit (dealers) 11.50to 12.00 Pittsburgh, cupola 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis .....seeeeeeeeeeee 17.00 to 17.50 fastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 15.00 San Francisco, delivered ..... : 24.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS New York (dealers) ........ op a ee a ae ee 18.00 
UNDG achibe nantes cccsenee 22.50 to 23.09 Pittsburgh ........eccceevees 15.00 to 15.50 St. Louis, railroad ........ 20.25 to 20.75 
Cincinnati( (dealers) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 AXLES St. Louis, agricultural ...... 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 23.00 to 25.00 1. . IRON 19.00 to 20.00 St. Louis, machinery ...... 21.25 to 21.75 
Pitts. billet and bicom crops 26.50 to 27.50 Birmingham .....-....++++.. ede te WOM S.5i-scudts teen tbwans 19.50 to 19.75 
Boston (consumers) ........ 31.00 to 32.00 HEA 
SHOVELING STEEL IG. Atha taki wane oie 26.50 to 27.00 V¥ CAST 
aE RS ree: 19.50 to 20.00 Chicago ......-.sscccccccece 31.25 to 31.75 Boston (consumers) seen aes 17.00 to 17.50 
SERIE echonedsarescanses 1.00 t0 18.88 | Cincinnati (dealers). 24/50 t0 25.00 Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
DE ies ken etnstssebnaan 17.50 to 18 °F ee oe "QQ PEVEIATNIG wee ene reas cones -90 to 14. 
ern Pennsylvania ....... 30.00 * : 

CRNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS ie appreciates nee foe ee” Baa 
BCABO cccccccsvccccccccess to ~ A PP SS oy? Ae ¥ ’ 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 21.00 to 22.00 IRON RAILS New York (dealers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
OO ere rere ee SRE ED | INO non 5s one ceccs caneeces 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh ................-. 19.00 to 19.50 

BASIE > eadinetedtnesceses SEBS te BUSS CRIRMO 2c cccccscccccescses 20.00 to 20.50 .. MALLEABLE 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (railroad .......... 19.00 to 20.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS - Buffal 
Cc hicago 20.00 to 20.50 SDE Siashé ccutaeatadee 18.00 to 18.50 Chi aio Soe ee eee eeeeeeeenene 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.00 PIPES AND FLUES Do engine ee tae he pety 
Wee NE sai acccccpovpesesn 19.00 to 19.50 Chicago ....esseeeseeeseees ee ON RS ee a tgs ce SNe eae 
BOILER PLATE, CUT Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 poemapeephew 
WA: Rattle a cncrvescrsccnnass 12.50 to 13.00 Cleveland ........+eeeeeeees SRN OEE oat" secrete seuss: Soo anes 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL Oi EE a3 sbaeadeassdisess 13.50 to 14.00 ae a. pe ( ealers) eas ~ eed 
DREDA: Phccausdsesehbose bang 20.50 to 21.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cevank olvend reer vt eeed 19:75 to 20.00 
Oe cs ab oe je ah, Be Se er rey. 15.50 to 16.00 THetroit (dealers) ..........., 16.00 to 16.50 
EE Ts, dcpeadiad dwedeed 18.50 to 19.00 SEE cic nna coasechvosvne 18.00 to 18.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, P railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron Mill Scra Cleveland ......++++eeeerreee 15.50 to 16.00 pittsburgh, railroad ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
rap Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.00 St. Louis, agricultural ...... 17.75 to 18.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT New York (dealers) ....... - 15.00 to 15.50  ¢. Louis, railroad ... 17.75 to 18.25 
Eo cae céaccebens T4BO CO 1500 Bt. Lewis 20 cccccscccscccess 16.75 to 17.25 Reais: tegen alam aw silte . 
Boston (dealers) ..........-- 16.00 to 17.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Miscellaneous Scrap 
Buffalo No. 1 ....--seeseees 17.00 to 17.50 Boston (dealers) .......+++- 12.00 to 12.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Buffalo No. 2 .....seeseeeees RPO SEES URED oc ccccntvcccescssves 15.00to15.50 5 feet and over 
Cleveland, No. 1 ........+ eee. CMR nc. ecesaasasese 14.50to 15.00 Birmingham tram car ..... 15.50 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 4 oa oeeascewes 19.75 to 20.25 Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 15.50to15.75 Boston (dealers) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 .....0..000 19.75 to 20.25 Cleveland (over 10 in.) .... 14.75 1015.00 Chicago ....csseccscceeveees 21.50 to 22.00 
Cincinnati, Tio. 1 (dealers).. 14.00 t0 14.50 Detroit (dealers) .........+++ 11.50to 12.00 Cleveland .......cseeeeceeee 19.00 to 19.50 
SG Etc nvedenksacee® 25.0010 25.50 Pittsburgh ...ccccccccecccces S750 0 17.50. BOO We cds civcnecnscescsce 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 21.00 to 22.00 FORGE SCRAP Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 21.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers). 17.00 to 17.50 Boston (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 New York (dealers) Cecccece 17.50 to 18.00 
: 2 OS scecenn eek 18.00 to 18.50 te eta a ome 24.00 to 24.50 Pittsburgh district ......... - 23.00 to 23.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ........++ 22.0010 22.50 gee pe taeis | oS: pad GE >” SEP EEE 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, No 4 Schaesadnd FO A eatin: cnet bert igen: eer egydalar : A LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
ee ce Se Geer 17.25 to 17.75 _ ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Chicago . cok aaae abn shoees ee a1. 75 to 22.25 
WROUGHT PIPE Chica@o ese eeseeeeceeecerees 25.25 to 25.75 St. Louis ......s.sseeseeees 9.00 to 19.50 
Boston (dealers) .......... 13.00 to 13.50 St. Louis ........++.+sseeee 21.50 to 22.06 Low ‘PHOSPHORUS BCNCHINGS 
PD scbsnctgbanescesdeas 14.00 to ng os ANGLE papa CORNED ec unccccsauvcess «eee 20.50 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania by sk ese TE a pee 23.00 to 23.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 22. 00 to 24.00 


New York (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 150 00 BE AC leae cveéasvede «eee 22.50 to 23.00 Pittsburgh ...... cececececee 24.50 to 25.00 
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Iron and ~ 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. producer’s plant freight allowed on 
1000 pounds or more, substantially all 
points east of Mississippi and north of 

Ohio river, 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
cpepandsasovadkades 6ibescrenen $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 

Knead sas dddobeoentvecth eevee $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon biank 

4 60ndd ene neebd thbtbsettenae $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 

4.10 off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 

%-inch and larger ....75, 10 and 5 off 
Cola punched semifinished hexagon nuts 

9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10 and 5 off 

Price t.o.b, Pittsburgh, packages of 5v. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


(% x 6, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread .......++. 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...... 50 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x #, hot pressed nuts) 
Rotied GReend «beccdvccvcessce 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 


Cut Cerand .ccce cpepecdcces 45, 10 and 5 off 
EMM GOUOUD .ccccpdceeees 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
a ne ee 50 and 10 off 
© OD BO BO, cacdnsogeses 50-10 + 20 off 
*Flat and round head stove bolts.... 
RS Geer - 80 and 5 off 
Ta WO ac cb db 0k bss dos ce evapssues 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts ...... 
nabneseviesteaebsceces 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts .... 
5b0n4ebs 6agewe ah caeeeewen 45, 10 and 5 off 
Blaskz Bole scede soavcce 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) ...+.+-+. 
neta abha ta baes oe Wines eel 40 and 10 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 


allowed 
S. A. E. Uv. S. 6. 
Castellated Slotted 
| = ES SEE eee $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
SL RS es ee 5.15 5.15 
OP tvehakh ede tndeeeets 6.20 6.60 
Oe ane deeb sedseoner 7.90 9.00 
RR SE ae ae 10.10 10.50 
PER Sin ck Wo cab wease cee 13.80 14.20 
ae. énbeatebenawaes ee oo 17.00 17.30 
| Et a ree 23.50 24.00 
ER EE ee ee 36.00 36.00 
a ea” ere 55.50 58.00 
SSE ccsbecst ute oesvbeee 89.00 89.00 
DRY “cusatneswals +dmar 126.00 131.00 
BOD = wasbeietGascvcceaes 183.50 183.50 
210.00 210.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 
DEE cccebwaandsstusesh 80, 10, and 10 off 
eeerrrannee 85, 10, 10 and 10 off 

*F.o.b. producer’s plant freight allowed on 
300 pounds or more as above. 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.. 2.60e 


Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 
i welascaedrawetedins 2.75¢ 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland..70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

ME” 2s co dewenbed on downne 70, 10 off 

*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought, c. 1, Chicago dist. ...... $6 off 
Wrought, c. 1. Pitts dist........$6.10 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory 85 and 5 off 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobbers’ carloads. 

Evanston, Il!., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 


than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


Butt Beld 
Black vanized 
H-inch ....ce00 peaeakeaa Mae 19% 
i and }-inch peckeedl ae 25% 
PA ‘wale Venous is nde 56 42% 
SEE cobb cbc edenonees ce 60 48% 
Ste: Sdagh .<ic200stcsnvose 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
eS eee pee 43% 
Bee 00 GAMER. ccccsccerce — 47% 
7 2 i cin duekedcesee 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch ...cccccces . 54 41% 
32 amd ABER. wccccccccse 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 Qo Stath cccccccs itexts: 0 48% 
Lap Weld 
DEE Cidvad ene yekeawewe es 53 41% 
2% to G6-inch ....esccoes es 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
EE i ck sound une p 41 24% 
% and H-inch .....e.es- 47 30% 
Sey Fear Se ae 53 42% 
DMI cc cl Vo cons ied vews @ 58 47% 
DOE REED. 60s kn onee en 60 49 
2 OO See SS a 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
a ey ee ae 42% 
2% to 4inch ....ccccceee oe 46 
See OO GORGE. cccckcicvecs 56 4544 
PL, 6 14406060002 » + 39% 
9 and 10-inch ...ccccccre « - 32 
SS. GG: BPO. icc sd cede a4 31 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
ee cous Rae ei » 32% 
SE BO DIGABOR cccpiceocs 45 35% 
8) 4. eae 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
EEE RP ae 41 32% 
eS err 43 34% 
B56 We GREE. cccccccccccs 42 33% 
7 Op BABE cccpeprcasceee 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 





Butt Weld 
i and -inch +39 
inch 2 2 
%-inch 11 
1 to 1%-inch 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
Ee a yr ry 23 
2% 00 Ginele ..ccccccee 26 11 
S BP AEE ccsscscccnes 28 13 
FT ems vk cnatees 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points leas than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and ¥-inch ...... eee $19 +54 
DEGMED  sabeteesessesses 21 7 
SEARED | ab vecccsctcrecove 28 12 
BO BANE Kcncssccee 30 14 
Lap Weld 
ee EP OE eC er 23 a 
ee eee 29 15 
4% to 6-inch .......... 28 14 
F OM PPE ccc scvceeces 21 7 
9: Gb: FIG wens encdas 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
PME” dc aknensnat evese +47% +59% 
SN -.sshbue beh stncns +28 +40 
DE  koeconseceuesesis +34 40 
0 a ee a oes +28 +40 
[OS ee ere ee +27 +39 
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Lap Weld 
2 ani 2% inches ...... +13 25 
2 OD GE cu tctccédvas 8 17 
4% to 6-inch .......... +9 18 
OUR | he bs hae Neied deeenss +12 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 


BO 2 eae err 23 off 
ee OE RED iv orn 66.6640 vous . me ae 
DED  ¢indawhe othe eet obs saeeukbess 36 off 
eS CO eer eer 38% off 
© OR EEN) 6 c55. ch S00 406 beeaee s 42 off 


Cee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeseseses 


2 and 2%-inch ... 
el Te ECL s padeuvecdeciecches 
3% to 4%-inch 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN®* 





SGD cass gtd nO abe id ed's c0'6 0.080% 51 off 
Ree ee RR Sic xd veces dabaese'e 43 off 
J EE yer e ere rrr 27 off 
NT or ee 18 off 
Re is 6 0:0500040'0 0560 28 off 
PE BD 6 6 asc dbgnceeshebe ene 32 off 
ee ee rrr ee 33 off 
DE. Vonieedssccicaseen theaklaweun 37 off 
ee RS errr eer. ee oe 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED* 
i. £) .... UPeeeee (edaseetes 34 off 
oe SO err 35 off 
ee eS Prt scr 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES* 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 

TUBING* 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 
Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES®* 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
DOE. snanesvadedsbecson 12-gage 15c 
DE Sad dacdeaddacswanea 12-gage 15¢ 
ST en. 1l-gage l6e 
OES EP Prerr ers are 10-gage 17¢ 
A Er 12-gage 17¢ 
a ee re 1l-gage 18¢ 
ee er ere 10-gage 20¢ 
PEE shbavasaveusesenee 7-gage 35¢ 
rere eee 9-gage 15e 
SOON SSS hxc oweasseues 9-gage 55¢ 
4 ee ey ee ee 9-gage 57e 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 

“Published discounts are subject to ¢on- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much as 
three to five extra 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... $52.20 to 53.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 48.20 to 49.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 44.00 to 44.50 
Six-inch and over Birmingham 40.00 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ..... 60.50 to 61.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 

Standard — Birmingham, base. . $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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Sivyer Castings can 


be forged and welded 


SIVYER JS CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Experimental Work On 
New And Old Parts 


Many of the parts that are seeing active 
service in the oil industry today were 
put into the Sivyer Foundry practically 
at their inception, because of Sivyer’s 
excellent experimental facilities. Onnew 
parts, the Sivyer Foundry’s experimental 
work has been able to eliminate many 
of the castings troubles that characterize 
most new jobs. 


In one case, blue prints of the parts 
were made from a finished “in produc- 
tion” Sivyer Casting. An oil field man 
came to the Sivyer Foundry with an 
idea, and a few undeveloped patterns. 
After six weeks of intensive experi- 
mental work, the troubles were defi- 
nitely eliminated and the job was ready 
for production. 


This type of experimental work is lead- 
ing many manufacturers to put their 
new and untried parts into Sivyer Elec- 
tric Steel. In addition, it is leading many 
others who have experienced troubles 
with other metals or other methods, to 
turn to the Sivyer Steel Casting Com- 
pany for castings that will stand up in 
service. 
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A pull-rod connection cast in 
Sivyer Electric Furnace Steel 


Cast in Sivyer Electric Steel to 
Assure Uninterrupted Service 


N many cases, it has been found that a single-piece 
Sivyer Electric Steel Casting is more desirable than 
an assembled part. By casting the pull-rod connec- 
tion, shown above, in Sivyer Electric Steel, the nuts, 
bolts, and rivets, that tend to loosen and cause break- 
age and service interruptions, are eliminated. The job 
of this particular part is to connect a pull-rod to an 
eccentric— permitting two or more wells to be pumped 
at the same time. Since uninterrupted service is so 
essential, and hence breakage and working troubles 
must be positively eliminated, the part is cast in Sivyer 
Electric Steel. 


~~ SIVYER STEEL 


SIVYER STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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a DUNSADA SESSA PACA DOPAA PDEA PP APPAL EELS GSAAESAAL STUDENT TAHA NPHNON SHOUT ESONNANNGONO NOOO ADMRNTOOUSOOOOUNDSUSUONGLQOEONSET OESOSQOUNLESIQONNEQODRSOSUOB YANIEUSNE0OUSANH00TREEALGIOLEQQOCRENNNNTONEDUAUUEENIUUEERUEWaILE UUALIAAUTETESEAOEOGOOOEENUEEEREUOTREET 
A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. QIndex to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. = 
SADOULINL ALAIN VOMUUONLINUANOOENAG4GOOO80980OONENO ULE ODD DAMEROOEARSGRRGS DOG ATTA MMOD OOO NRAASAAASOAOONNGONSLLEORSEESOOGOONO ULE UU0UOUOOOQUOONOOAOOOOOOROQOEOMESOOOODASUOPERESQEQGROQNONEONELOE0Q0001108000000000000000000000040Q00QQUUUU1 meiiel 
ACCUMULATORS ARMOR FOR CONCRETE FLOORS BARS (Steel) 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine ag Irving Iron Works, Long Island City, N. Y Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, III. 


Logemann Brothers Co., 
3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., The, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
International Oxygen Co., Newark, N, J. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., 
311 Oliver Blip” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGITATORS 
Chapman Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Cooper, C. & G., Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COMPRESSORS 
(Air) 


ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro me oe Sales Corp., 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Interstate Ean & Steel Co., 
use So. — Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Lavino, E. J., 
Sulit Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mig. Co., 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co. 
30 Church St., New York City. 
Rogers, Brown & Co., 
Room 1942, 30 Church St., New York. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See STEEL 
(Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Blaw-Knox Co., 
602 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Riter-Conley = 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, George H., Steel Casting Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 
62nd and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & tomy 4 Co., 
Farmers Bank Bidg. ittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilfong, Millard F., Iron Works Co 0., 
$195 Grays Ave., Phiedeiohie, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


APPRAISALS 
McKee, a 6... 
2422 ee eu Cleveland, O. 


ARCHES (Fiat, Suspended) 
Laclede-Christy Clay y Products. , 
. Louis, Mo. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 

431 Carnegie Bldg.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 

208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
Lockport Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., 

Friek Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., 
Alliance, Ohio. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvanized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Larkin, J. K., & Co., Inc., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St., New York City. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland bac Spring Co., The 
1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, oO. 


BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., pase, Ohio. 
Donner Steel Co., 
P. O. , = 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Santa, Wheeler & Co. 
Oth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pacific "Foon Steel Co., San Francisco, 
Pollak Steel Co., The, a oO. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc 
16th and Rockwell Sts., ” Chicago, Til. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youn town, Ohio, 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St., New York City. 


BARS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Brown-Wales Co., 
493 C. St., Boston, Mass. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa, 
Morris, Wheeler & 

30th and Locust ‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, :@) 


‘Carnegie Ps ge Riel 
cungie Bldg., pom, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., — © 
Donner Steel Co., 

P. O. Box “000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, F ranklin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 

First National ’ Bank Bldg., ‘Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa, 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 

30th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, 
Pollak Steel Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 

16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IJ. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 

1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., s 

2 Rector St, /New York City. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, *ANGLES, ETC. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
431 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., ‘Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel ome San Francisco, 
Phoenix — Co., 

So. isthe Se, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pollak Steel ae The, + “om oO. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, I 
16th and Rockwell Sts.” Chicago, Il. 
Snead Architectural Iron Works, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Walsh & McGee Steel Co., 
2 Rector St, New York City. 


BEARINGS AND — (Bronze) 


Wellman Bronze Co., 
6017 Superior om ., ‘Cleveland, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Fafnir Bearing Co., The, New Britain, Conn. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings ‘Corp 
Anable Ave., Long Island. ‘City, ie 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 
4535 Palmer St, Chicago, IIL 


BEARINGS (Journal 


Keystone Bronze 0. 
39th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 


Fafnir Bearing Co., The, New Britain, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp 
Anable Ave., Long Island’ City, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp 
Anable Ave., Long Island "City, a? - 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 


Fafnir Bearing Co., The, New Britain, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp 
Anable Ave., Long Island’ City, N. ¥. 


BELT LACING Fe al 


Chicago Rawhi 


e Mfg. Co., 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, TL 


BELTING (Chain) 
Li t Co 


910 8, Michigan ag Chicago, Il. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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